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p n e Face. 


C ONCEIVING myfelf entitled, by my 
original propofals, to fele& for difcuf- 
lion in thcfe volumes any fubject intimately 
connected with the Antiquities of India* 
and as none, I prefume, can be more grati¬ 
fying to the general clafs of my readers than 
thofe that equally concern India and Britain, 
I have felected tne venerable Order of Druids, 
their doctrines, and rites, which have fuch an 
immediate and wonderful affinity with thofe 
of the Brahmins; and the ancient commerce 
of the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and Greeks, 
carried On, prior to the Chriftian sera, with 
India on the one hand, and Britain on the 
other, for their confideration in this volume. 

It was not $ny intention, indeed, in thefe- 
a 4 Refearclies, 
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Refearches, to have defeended to periods fub- 
feepient to that sera, bat my gratitude to the 
Honourable Court of Eaft-India Directors,' 
for their liberal patronage of the Iliftory of 
Hindoitan, my anxious delire to make this 
work eitentiafty ufetid to Gentlemen. going 
out in a commercial capacity to India, and 
the important circumftance of the revival, at 
the prelcnt day, of that particular branch of 
its traffic with the Eaft, which rendered this 
iiland lb celebrated in antiquity, 1 mean the 
tin of the Cornilh mines—a meafure which 
reflects 'fitch honour both on the patMotifm 
and wifdom of the Directors^, and is offuch 
material confequence, at this momentous cri- 
lis, by retaining fo much bullion in the coun¬ 
try, and giving bread to lb many thoufands- 
of diftelfed miners: tiiefc united reafons have 
induced me to deviate tbmewl|at from my pro- 
pofed plan, and to fketch out fuch a fum- 
mary but clear view of the ancient and* pre- 
fent commercial connection of Britain* with 
India, as may prove at once gratifying to the 
fcholar and ufeful to the merchant. 

The Afiatic origin of the Druids has long 
been an acknowledged point in the world of 
antiquaries. Mr. Reuben Burrow, the great 
practical aftronomer of India, was the firlt 
1 perfon. 
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perlon, who, after a ftrict examination and 
companion of their mythological fnperftitions, 
and their aftronomical periods, directly affirm¬ 
ed them to be a race of emigrated Indian phi- 
lofophers.* The afiertion, bold and unqua¬ 
lified as it was, made, at the time of my reading 
it, a confiderable impreffioo on my mind; 
and, in confequence, I fate down to that ela¬ 
borate inveftigation of their rites and fymbols, 
of which-the prior Diflertation in this volume 
is the refult 

The bafis of my argument for their Indian 
extraction is, that the elder Buddha of India, 
who. ffioUld never be confounded with the 
fecond Buddha, or Bedou, the Fo of the 
Chinefe, and the founder of an atheiftical fed;, 
in periods far more recent, is, in fad, the 
Mercury of the Weft, and this is not only 
aflerted by Sir William Jones, from the fimi- 
litude of their rites and fymbols, but can be 
aftronomically proved; lince, in India, the 
day of the week affigned to Buddha is by the 
Greeks affigned to Hermes, by the Romans to 
Mercury, and by the northefh Nations to 
Woden; being denominated, in*therelpedive 
dialeds of thole nations, Boodli or Buddha- 

* See AfiaticRefearches, vol. si. p. +88, in the Appendix, Calcutta 
quarto edition. 

■ ■ . war, 
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war, Mercurii dies, Woden’s day# 

and, from the laft, corraptedly by us, Wed- 
nefday. The ancient Mercurial^heaps# 
or carns, of thofe fire-adoring fages; their 
veneration for the cubic, the fymbol of Mer¬ 
cury among the early Greeks; their repre- 
fenting the Deity in their immenfe groves 
under the form of the letter T, tiiau*, as the 
Egyptians defignated their Thoth, or Hermes; 
their reverence for the Anguinum, or fer- 
pent-egg, whieh is only the mundane egg of 
Tyre, rendered prolific by the embrace of the 
AyaSoSatpaiv, or good genius, fymbolized by 
that ferpent; and, finally, the evident cadu- 
ceus of Mercury, defignated in the globe# 
wings, and ferpent, that formed their grand 
temple at Abury, and not only that but other 
confpicuous Dracoxtia, in Britain: all thefo 
circumftances enumerated, and fully difcuffed 
in the courfe of the Dilfertation alluded to, 
are to myfelf abundant teftimony of their 
connection with, if not defcent from, Buddha. 
Under this appellation I contend mult be 
underftood fome deified prince of the family. 
of the Noachidte, a diitinguillied avatar of 
India, who, in the lofty regions of the Tauric 
range, the remotelt from the danger of inun¬ 
dation, but in ecras to which regular annals 
cannot 
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Cannot be expected to afcend, feems to haves 
eftabliihed an empire and a religion, which 
diffufed their combined influence over every 
region of the Higher Afia, and many evident 
vefliges of which are ftill viflble. Among 
thefe are the Thibetian rolls infcribed with 
Sanlcreet characters, alluded to by Sir 
William Jones, as cited in page 15 of 
this volume, as well as the ancient medals 
and imperial lignets engraved with Thibe¬ 
tian characters, mentioned by Mr. Hal- 
hed,* and the frequent pilgrimages at this 
day undertaken by the more rigid devotees 
of- India, from the banks of the Ganges 
and the moffi diftant provinces of the Penin- 
fula, to the territories of the Grand Lama. 
Accurately to afcertain, at this diftant period, 
the cau/e, the mode, the time, of this emi¬ 
gration, exceeds the limit of human refearch: 
but poflibly the firft may be found in the 
general caufes of emigration, curiofity, perr- 
fecution, or the ambition, of men, who, in 
thofe early ages, combined a fort of regal with 
the priejily character. The mode-yvas, doubt- 
lefs, by land-journies, in company with the 
Celtic tribes, previous to the eftablifliment of 
the great Indian empire and fvftein of jurif- 
v 

* See the Preface to Mr. Hathed's Sanfcreet Grammar, p. c. 

* prudence 
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prudence Which forbad emigration, irf the 
more fouthern provinces; or allowing the 
early branches of the family of Noah fof the 
purpofe of effecting the* gracious defigns of 
Providence in peopling the earth to have had a 
knowledge of the m^aonet, by the Way of the 
great Ocean itfelf. The period was, probably* 
when the true religion began to be corrupted, 
but before its total corruption, by the Sabian 
idolatries. In this view the matter appears 
to myfelf; if all my readers fhould not be 
equally convinced by the arguments which I 
have been able to produce, I ftill flatter my¬ 
felf, that the detail of many other curious 
fahts which nearly concern then?, as Britons, 
may yet amply reward them for the trouble of 
perufal. 

I think it abfolutely neceffary, however, to 
fliield myfelf from cenfure, for fo warmly 
efpouling an opinion that mull appear en¬ 
tirely novel, if not extremely eccentric, to 
readers not converfant in Indian manners and 
hiftory, by laying before them the following 
fhort extracts from the Differtation of Mr. 
Burrow, before alluded to, in the Afiatic Re- 
fearches, although I am far from elteeming 
it equally neceflary to adopt his liypothelis 
©f the alteration of the place of the equator, 
connected 
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conne&ed with the afferted migration, t 
have endeavoured to fupport his pofitions by 
arguments not hoftile to religion, and far 
lefs violent to nature. “ From the aforefaid 
country, (he means Siberia, rendered ha¬ 
bitable and fertile by the equatorial line 
palling through the centre of Alia,) the Hin¬ 
doo religion probably fpread over the whole 
earth: there are figns of it in every northern 
country; and in almoft every fyftem of wor- 
ftiip: in England it is obvious; Stone¬ 
henge IS EVIDENTLY ONE OF THE TEMPLES 

of Boobh; and the arithmetic, aftronomy, 
#ftrology; the holidays, games, names of 
the ftars, and figures of the conftellations; 
the ancient monuments, laws, and coins;* 
the languages of the different nations; bear 
the ftrqngeft marks of the fame original.” 
Again he obferves, on the fuppofition that the 
Indians were, in the infancy of their exiftence 
as a nation, divided into the two great lefts of 
Brahma and Buddha “ that the Brahmins 
were the true authors of the Ptolemaic fyftem, 
and the Boodhifts of the Copernican,* as well 
as of the doftrine of attraction, and that pro¬ 
bably the eftablillied religion of the Greeks; 

* See page 192 of this volume, on the Druids’ prefumed knowledge 
of the elliptical courfes of the orbs. 


and 
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and the Eleufinian myfteries were only varie¬ 
ties of the two different fehts.”. Amongft other 
circumftances, he tell us, that he compared 
an aftrolabe in the Nagari (the oldeft Sanf- 
creet) character of India, with Chaucer’s de- 
fcription of one, and found them to agree to¬ 
gether moll minutely; even the centre-pin, 
which Chaucer calls the horfe, “ having a 
horfes head upon the inltmmentand, after 
acquainting us that he meant fhortly to enter 
into a full inveftigation of the queftion, he 
finally gives it as his own decided opinion, 
that “the Druids were Brahmins.”* 
The death of this ingenious gentleman in 
India prevented the completion of his engage¬ 
ment, and the prefent is only a humble effort, 
made amidft the preffure of illnefs, and other 
weightier purfuits, to fill up fome of the out¬ 
lines of his projected plan. 


f Afiatic Reftarches, vol. ii. p. 489, Calcutta quarto edition, 
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DISSERTATION, &c. 


SECTION I. 

The Author unfolds his Defign in this Effay .— 
The immenfe Extent of the ancient Indian 
Empire ; and the wide Diffufion of the Indian 
Mythology and Sciences throughout Ajia .— 
The geographical Limits, of the not lefs extenfixe 
Region of Scythia.—Thefe two mighty Na¬ 
tions, the Indians and Perfians being through¬ 
out confidered as one People, pojfejfed the 
greater Part of Afia : the Indians > from the 
earlie/l Periods, a polfhed Race ; the Scy¬ 
thians, ever Barbarians.—Efcaped from the 
Horrors of the general Deluge, the Noachi- 
dce, who fettled in Afia, inhabited the Regions 
neareft the great Range of Taurus. In the 
Median Mountains, and near the Heights of 
Caucafus, were ejiablijhed, in Caverns, their 

M 
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Jirft Schools. The colleges of Naugracui and 
Thibet, in the North-of lndia, particularly 
famous. From thence emigrated into Tartary 
fucceffive Colonies of Briejls profeffing the 
Religion of Buddha, or Boodh, who was the 
Hermes, or Mercury, of the Weftern, and the 
Woden of the Northern, Worjj. The Japhetic 
Tribes, deferibed generally under the Names 
of Scythian and Celtic, ftraitened for Room 
and Pajhtrage, purfue their Direction through 
the Northern Afia, emigrate to Europe, and 
with them thofe Sages of the Indian Schools, 
to whom we give the Name of Druids.—Some 
remarkable Injlances adduced of the firiking 
Affinity exifling between the primaeval Lan¬ 
guages of Ajia and thofe fpoken in Europe , 
particularly m the Britijh Ijles. 

M Y intention, in the following Differ- 
tation, is to prove, as far as the re- 
motenefs of the sera alluded to, and the ab- 
ftrufe nature of the fubje&s difculfed in the 
eourfe of it will allow of proof, that the cele¬ 
brated order of Druids, anciently eltablilhed 
b 2 in 
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in this country, were the immediate defe'en- 
dants of a tribe of Brahmins fituated in the 
high northern latitudes bordering on the vaft 
range of Caucafus : that thefe, during that pe¬ 
riod of the Indian empire when its limits were 
moft extended in Alia, mingling with the 
Celto-Scythian tribes, -who tenanted the im- 
menfe deferts Grand Tartary, became gra¬ 
dually incorporated, though not confounded, 
with that ancient nation ; introduced among 
them the rites of the Brahmin religion, occa- 
lionally adopting thofe of the Scythians, and, 
together with them, finally emigrated to the 
weftern regions pf Europe. 

To form any correct notion of the extent 
of the Indian empire, when in its glory, we 
inuft confult the Sanforeet geographers, and 
take our furvey of a country compriling an 
area of near forty degrees on each fide, and in¬ 
cluding a fpace almoft as large as all Europe; 
a region divided on the weft from Perfia by 
the Arachofian mountains, limited on the eaft 
"by the Chiiiefe part of the farther peninfula, 
Confined on the north by the wilds of Tartary, 
and extending on the fouth as laf as the ifles 
of Java. The above is the demarcation of the 
ancient limits of India by an author not likely 

to 
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to have erred in defining them; and this tra¬ 
pezium, he goes on to obferve, comprehends 
the ftupendous hills of Thibet, the beautiful 
valley of Cafhmir, 'and all the domains of the 
old Indo-Seythians, the countries of Nepal 
» and Boo-tan, Camtup or Afam, together with 
Siam, Ava, Racan, and the bordering king¬ 
doms, as far as the China of the Hindoos, or 
Sin of the, Arabian geographers; not to men¬ 
tion the whole weftern peninfula with the ce¬ 
lebrated ifland of Sinhala, or Lion-like men, 
at its fouthern extremity.* 

If the period above-mentioned, remote as it 
is, fhould not be thought fufficiently diftant 
in the annals of time for the firft migration 
of the Afiatic colonies, and the carlieft im+ 
portation into the weftern world of the religi¬ 
ous rites in ufe among them, we hare it in 
our power, through the fame authentic chan¬ 
nel,f to penetrate to the very birth of civil 
eftablithments, and find theprimeeval anchors 
of the Hindoos fitting, in patriarchal majefty, 
upon the throne of Iran, or Periia, iu the very 

* See Sir William Jones, in the Afiatic Refearches, vol. ii, 
P- 

t See the Differtation on the Perfians, ibid. p. 43 . 
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* centre of all Afia, under tlie title of the Ma- 
habadian dynafty, founded by the renowned 
Maha-Beli, or Great Belus, and from which 
they afterwards migrated to regions nearer the 
rjhng fun, This great extent in ancient pe¬ 
riods of the Indian empirf, and the prevalence 
of the Indian fciences and mythology over the 
greater part of that vaft continent, cannot be 
more decifively proved than by the following 
remarks extracted from Mr. Ilalhed, to whom 
thofe fciences and that mythology, as well as 
their languages, are fo familiarly known. 

It is a very generally received mayim, that 
the w ide diffufion of any particular language 
evinces the fuperiority in power and confe- 
quence of the nation with whom that Ian- 
guage originated. Now Mr. Ilalhed afferts 
the Sanfcreet, or ancient language of India', 
generally fpoken before the invafion of Alex¬ 
ander, to be a language of the nioft venerable 
and profound antiquity ; the grand fource as 
well as facred repofitory of Indian literature, 
and the parent of almoft every dialed!, from 
the Perfian Gulph to the Chiral Sea. He is 
even of opinion, that the Sanfcgeet was, in 
ancient periods, current not only over all 
India, eoniidered in its largeit extent, but 

over 
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over all the Oriental world, and that* 
traces of its original and general diliuiion may 
ftill be difeovered in almoft every region of 
Alia. In the courfe of Mr. Ilalhed’s various 
reading, (and few men have perufed more 
Oriental volumes,) he was aftonilhed to find 
the fimilitude winch it in many inftances bore 
to the Chaldaic, Perfian, and Arabic. He dif¬ 
eovered the vifible traces of its character, that 
character which he deferibes to be fo curious 
in its ftrudture and fo wonderful in its combi¬ 
nation, on the moll; ancient medals and impe¬ 
rial lignets of Eaftcrn kingdoms; and he hints 
that it might have been the original language 
of the earth.* 

If the bounds of ancient India were thus 
large, not lefs fo were thofe of ancient Scy¬ 
thia, for they extended from Caucafus to the 
borders of the Arctic circle, a tract including 
the vail plains of Tartary, the deferts of Si¬ 
beria, and Afiatic Rufiia : yet through all this 
immenle region no genuine veltiges of arts 
and fciences flourilhing among them are clear¬ 
ly to be traced, notwithftanding the boalted 


* See the very elegant and learned preface to that Grammar, 

PS* 
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<Kifeoveries of fogie eminent modem antiqua¬ 
ries Among thefe, Hands i’oremoft the cele¬ 
brated M. Bailli, who endeavours to prove, in a 
treatife On the Origin of the Sciences in Afia P 
that a nation of profound wifdom, of elevated 
genius, and of antiquity far fuperior even to 
the Egyptians, Indians, and Chinefe, once in¬ 
habited the deferts of Siberia, and from the 
cold and barren'region of Selingixskoi, in 
the fiftieth degree of north latitude, propa¬ 
gated throughout the world the fij’ft rudi¬ 
ments of the fciences, particularly aftronomy., 
lie labours to demonftrate that feme cele¬ 
brated dii’coycries in aftronomy could only 
have taken place in the high northern lati¬ 
tudes of Afui; that moft of the ancient my- 
thologic fables of Alia, confidered in a phyli- 
eal fenfe, have relation to the northern parts 
of our globe; and that arts and improvement 
progreftively travelled from the polar regions 
to thofe of the equator. This learned primi¬ 
tive, but long-extinct, race of Scythian philo-. 
fophers, for whole exiftence neither hiftory 
nor tradition, but certain fanciful conjectures 
of the author, are alone brought in evidence, 
M. Bailli fuppofes to have been the mafters of 
the Brahmins of India, but certainly erro- 
peoufly; 
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neoufly; for their own pride and felf-im- 
portance would never permit them to fubmifc 
to be taught by the fages of any nation; 
much lefs by a race of men, whom they ever 
confidered as barbarians, and inhabiting what 
they thought the extremeties of tl*e world. 
From thefe pofitive and dogmatical aflertions 
of JBailli, let us attend a better judge of the 
matter, Sir W. Jones, who, in his differtation 
upon the ancient hordes that peopled the vaft 
extent of^iOrthern Alia, defcribes them in ge¬ 
neral as a race of undifciplined favages, with¬ 
out the pofiih of arts, and without even the 
advantage of letters. As the iiibjcct has been 
little canvaffed, and never before in fo inafter- 
ly and decided a manner, the reader will be 
eatily induced to pardon my prefenting him 
with the fubftance of what he has laid on this 
point in his Eflfay on the Tartars. 

“ Tahtary, which contained, according 
to PlIny, an innumerable multitude of na¬ 
tions, by whom the red of Alia and all Eu¬ 
rope has, in different ages, been over-run, is 
denominated, as variousimages haveprefented 
themfelves to various fancies, the great hive of 
the northern fwarms, the nurfery of i r refill i- 
hle legions, and, by a ftronger metaphor, the 
- - foundery 
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foundery of the human race; but M. Bailli, 
a wonderfully ingenious man, and a very 
lively writer, feems firlt to have confidered it 
as the cradle of our fpecies, and to have fup- 
ported an opinion, that the whole ancient 
world was enlightened by fciences brought 
from the moll northern parts of Scythia, par¬ 
ticularly from the banks of the Jenifea, or 
from the Hyperborean regions: all the fables 
of old Greece, Italy, Perlia, India, he derives^ 
from the north; and it mull be ow^ed, that 
he maintains his paradox with acutenefs and 
learning. Great learning and great acutenefs, 
together with the charms of a moll engaging 
ftyle, were indeed necelfary to render even 
tolerable a fyftern whicli places an earthly pa- 
rad ife, the gardens of Hefperus, the illands of 
the Macares, the groves of Elylium, if not of 
Eden, the heaven of Indr4, the Perillan, or 
fairy-land, of the Perlian poets, with its city 
of diamonds and its country of Shadcatn, fo 
named from Pleafure and Love, not in any 
climate which the common fenfe of mankind 
confiders as the feat of delights, but beyond 
the mouth of the Oby in the Frozen Sea, in a 
region equalled only by that, where the wild 
imagination of Dante led him to fix the 

worll 
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worft of criminals in a ftate of punifhment 
after death, and of which he could not, he 
fays, even think without fliivering. 

“ In truth, our firft inquiry, concerning 
the languages and letters of the Tartars, pre- 
fents us with a deplorable void, or with a 
profpeci as barren and dreary as that of their 
deferts. The Tartars had no literature; (in 
this point all authorities appear to concur;) 
the Turks had no letters ; the Huns, according 
to Procopius, had not even heard of them; 
the magnificent Ch e kg iz, whofe empire in¬ 
cluded an area of near eighty fquare degrees, 
could find none of his own Mongals, as the 
beft authors inform* us, able to write his dis¬ 
patches ; and Taimur, a favage of Prong na¬ 
tural parts, and paffionately fond of hearing 
hiftories read to him, could himfelf neither 
write nor read. 

“ Of any philofophy, except natural ethics, 
which the rudeft fociety requires and experi¬ 
ence teaches, we find no more veftiges in 
Afiatic Tartary and Scythia, than in ancient 
Arabia; nor would the name of a philofopher 
and a Scythian have been ever conne&ed, if 
Anacharfis had not vifited Athens and Lydia 
for that inftruction which his birth-place 

could 
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could not have afforded him. But Ajtachar- 
sis was the fon of a Grecian woman, who had 
taught him her language, anti he foon learned 
to dcfpife his own. He was unquestionably a 
man of a found underftanding and fine parts; 
and among the lively fayings which gained 
him the reputation of a wit even in Greece, it 
is related by Diogenes Laertius, that when 
an Athenian reproached him with being a 
Scythian, he anfwered, ‘ My country is indeed 
a difgrace to me, but thou art a difgrace to 
thy country/ 

“ Had the religious opinions and allegoric 
cal fables of the Hindoos, as M. Bailli, and 
after him M. D’Ancarvilfe and others, have 
afferted, been actually borrowed from Scythia, 
travellers muft have difeovered in that country 
fome ancient monuments of them, fueh as 
pieces of grotefque fculpture, images of the 
Gods and Avatars, and infcriptions on pillars 
or in caverns, analogous to thole which re¬ 
main in every part of the weltern peninfula, 
or to thofe which many of us have feen in 
Bahar and at Banaras; but (except a few de¬ 
tached idols) the only great monuments of 
Tartarian antiquity are a line of ramparts on 
the w r eft and ealt of the C afpian, a Imbed indeed 
- .3 by 
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by ignorant Mufelmans to YajuJ and Ma^ 
juj, or Gog and Magog, that is to the Scy¬ 
thians, but manifeftiy railed by a very different 
nation, in order to flop their predatory in¬ 
roads through the paffes of Caucafus. 

“ From ancient monuments, therefore, we 
have no proof that the Tartars were them- 
felves well inftrudted, much lefs that they in- 
Itmeted the world; nor have we any flronger 
reafon to conclude, from their general man¬ 
ners and character, that they had made an 
early proficiency in arts and fciences: even of 
poetry, the moft univerfal and molt natural 
of the fine arts, we find no genuine fpecimens 
aferibed to them, except fome horrible war- 
fongs, expreffed in Perfian by Ali of Yezi>, 
and poffibly invented by him. After the con- 
queft of Perfia by the Mongals, their princes, 
indeed, encouraged learning, and even made 
aflronomical obfcrvations at Samarkand; and, 
like the Turks, became poliflied by mixing 
with the Perfians and Arabs, though their very 
nature, as one of their own writers confefles, 
had before been like an incurable diilemper, 
and their minds clouded with ignorance. 
Thus alfo the Mancheu monarchs of China 
have been patrons of the learned and ingeni- 

ous: 
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ouS; and the Emperor Tienlong is, if he be 
now living, a fine Chinefe poet. In-all thefe 
inftances the Tartars have refembled the Ro¬ 
mans ; who, before they had fubdued Greece* 
were little better than tigers in war, and fauns 
or fylvans in fcience and art.”—Sir W. Jones’s 
EflTay on the Tartars, in Afiatic Refearches, 
vol. ii. p. 223. 

Thus far -Sir W. Jones, who inveftigated 
this argument of M. Bailli in a region of Afia 
not very remote from the ancient refid ence of 
the vaunted race who were the objects of his 
panegyric. In truth, the people, to whom M. 
Radii's defcription is moft applicable, are the 
northern progeny of Brahmins fettled near 
the Caucafus, and in Thibet, where very cele¬ 
brated colleges of learned Indians were anci¬ 
ently eftablifhcd, particularly at Naugracut 
and Cafhmere; in which latter region it is 
fuppofed very confiderable treafures of anci¬ 
ent Sanfcreet literature are depofited, which 
have not yet been examined. Indeed, in ex- 
prefs confirmation that the Brahmins, and 
confequently the fciences of India, have not 
always flourifiied in a fituation fo immediately 
fouthern, as of late seras they have chofen, I 
am able, upon the high authority of Mr. 

Haftings, 
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Haftings, to aftert that an immemorial tradi¬ 
tion prevails .at Benares, that they originally 
came from a, region Jituated in forty degrees of 
northern latitude. 

In addition to the aftertion of Sir W. Jones, 
cited above, that the ancient inhabitants of 
Scythia were little better than favages, with¬ 
out fcience and without even the advantage of 
a written language, though the dialects 
fpoken among them were almoft as numerous 
as their tribes, we are favoured with the fol¬ 
lowing important intelligence, fo directly elu¬ 
cidatory as well as corroborative of the hypo- 
thefis on which this Differtation is founded. 
After acquainting us that the character of 
Thibet is evidently Indian, and that the Brah¬ 
min religion has immemorially flouriftied in 
that region, he afferts that the priefts of 
Buddha have been found fettled even in Sibe¬ 
ria, (of which indeed the famous medal found 
amidft the ruins of a Siberian temple, and en¬ 
graved in the fifth volume of Indian Antiqui¬ 
ties, is an unequivocal proof,) and that, rolls 
of Thibetian (that is, Indian) writing have 
been brought even from the borders of the 
Cafpian. Admitting 'that thefe priefts of 
Buddha, ufing the Indian letters and verfed in 
• the 
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the facred and civil inftitutes of Brahma, had 
travelled thus far, it cannot be thought im¬ 
probable that, with the colonies 'which emi¬ 
grated from northern Alia into the weft, 
many of thefe priefts might have mingled, 
and thus wafted into Europe, much of the 
theblogy, jurifprudence, and manners, of the 
Indian nation. But the hypothefis for which 
I contend in reality refts upon a firmer bafis 
than probable conjecture- and the feries of 
hiftorical evidence by which it is fupported 
fhall be progretlively detailed. 

Before we proceed farther, however, in 
this inveftigation, it is necefiary that we 
fhould attend to the hiitory and fituation of 
their Celtic brethren, for they were equally 
defeendantsofGomer, the great progenitor of 
this northern race: and as, in a Diftertation 
like the preient, nice difquifitions concerning 
the fubordinate divilions of that primaeval 
tribe are out of the queftion, or, at leaft, are 
of no immediate importance in the furvey of 
the very early periods to which I allude, I 
fhall confider them all as one great family; 
and, with Strabo, apply the general name of 
Scythians and Celto-Scythians to the firft co¬ 
lonies who emigrated from Alia into Europe. 

It 
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It is fufficient for me to admit, in this place, 
that the Celts were the elder branch of that 
family. The difference contended for feems 
principally to arife from their fituation, which 
was more remote from the central fpot whence 
the whole renovated race of man diverged in 
various direbtions. 

That central fpot was, doubtlefs, the great 
Tauric range round whofe ltupendous emi- 
nencies it was natural for a race, recently 
efcaped from the horrors of a general inunda¬ 
tion, to plant themfelves. While the progeny 
of Shem gradually diffufed themfelves thence 
over the warm fouthern regions of Afia, and 
one mighty branch of the family of Ham 
emigrated to Africa, the defcendants of Ja- 
phet directed their courfe northwards, branch¬ 
ing out widely, at the fame time, towards the 
Eaft and Weft quarters of that northern dif- 
trict. The promifemade to Japhet was, that 
his borders fhould be enlarged, and the ifles 
of the Gentiles, by which the commentators 
generally underhand Europe, be divided 
among his pofterity. In confcquence, it may 
be fuppofed, and hiftory aflerts, that their 
numbers multiplied in a far.greater propor¬ 
tion than their brethren. In the courfe of 
their national incrcafe, ltraitened for room and 
vot. vi. c diitreffed 
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diftreffed by want of pafturage for the immenfe 
flocks neceffary for their fupport, this elder 
and nobler branch of the Japhetic tribe moved 
Itill farther and farther off from the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Caucafus, and gradually peopled, 
firft the whole north of Afia, and then Europe, 
where they gradually eftablifhed themfelves 
from the banks of the Danube fo the pillars 
of Hercules; that is, of their firft conductor, 
whofoever he was, to the celebrated Straits, 
thus denominated. The exact period in which 
the Scythian Nomades began thus to move 
forward from the mountains to the north of 
Perfia and India, it is fcarcely poflible to af- 
certain with precifion, but we may, without 
any violation of probability, allow it to have 
taken place a century after the difperfion from 
Babel; by which time, it may be fuppofed, the 
pure patriarchal worlhip became deeply pol¬ 
luted by the introduction of multifold idolatry, 
and that aftronomy, which, we learn from 
Califthenes, began to be formed into a fyitem 
at’Babylon 1903 years before its capture by 
Alexander, had extenfively introduced into the 
theological rites of Afia the fplendid Sabian 
fuperltition, or worlhip of the hoft of Heaven. 

That the Britilh ifles were in reality, firft 
peopled by tliofe Gomerian, or Celtic, tribes, 

which, 
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which, in the very early ages after the difper- 
fion, fpread themfelves through Europe, is 
not only evident from the moft authentic hil- 
tory of thofe tribes extant, but from the very 
itrong affinity in manners, language, and re¬ 
ligious rites, exifting between that northern 
nation and the ancient inhabitants of this 
country. The fubjebt of the ftriking fimili- 
tude apparent in their ancient cuftoms and re¬ 
ligious ceremonies ffiall hereafter be difcuffed 
at large, hi regard to fimilarity of language, 
I muft obferv 9 , that the very name of their 
great anceitor, varioufly changed into Coma- 
rian,' Cimmerian, Cymbrian, or Cumbrian, 
is to be traced wherefoever that colony palled, 
along the whole line of their defcent from the 
regions of the Northern Afia; even from the 
Cymbrian Cherfonefe to the loftieft of our 
Cumbrian mountains. The towering pens, or 
heads, of the Welch* mountains, not lefs than 
the mighty Appenines of the continent, pro¬ 
claim this, truth; and the Alps and Albion 
alike prove themfelves to be thus denominated 
from the Celtic Alp , or Alb , fignifying white, 
in allufion to the eternal fnbws on the fum- 
mit of the former, and the white’ cliffs that 
encompafs the latter.. Indeed, as we advance 
in this Dilfertation, no inconsiderable teftimo- 
c 3 ny 
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ny y r ill be found to arife, from the furvey, of 
the derivation of all languages from one pri¬ 
maeval tongue, as well as of all nations from 
one great family. The monumental remains 
connected with the moft ancient fyftem of 
Afiatic mythology, yet exifting in the two 
countries under conftderation, and the inti¬ 
mate mixture in both languages of terms ra¬ 
dically Hebrew, added to the circumftance of 
traditions in both countries uniformly pointing 
to one great founder, who flourifhed between 
four and five thoufand years ago,.will, of 
themfelvcs, go far towards proving thefe af- 
fertions concerning their identity, and their 
having originated from one common ftock. 

A celebrated grammarian has remarked, 
Nec modo Indicam, Perficarti, Syram , Arabicam , 
Hebrce junStiffimas linguas; fed et Gothicam,feu 
Celticam, linguam ;* and Rowland, in his 
Mona, afierts, that no lefs than three hun¬ 
dred Hebrew radices are to be found in the 
Britifh tongue alone.-f- From his lift I fhall 
felcCt a few only which muft carry conviction, 
of their primaeval derivation. For inftance, 
who can doubt of the Britifh word Booth, a 
cottage , being derived from the Hebrew Beth, 

* Francifcus Junius Pnefat. Grammat. p. 19. 

•{• See Rowland’s Mona Antiqua, p. 278. 

a houfe; 



a hotife; the earth, from Eretz; to babble , 
from Babel, alluding to the confufion of 
tongues; Cist, from Cis, a chejl; Daggar, 
from Dakar, a Jhort jword; the Britifh Kern, 
or Corn, a horn , from Keren ; Cromlech, 
a facrificialJione of the Druids, from Cerem- 
luach, a burningJlonej, and Sarph, ap old 
Britilh Ford for ferpent, from the Hebrew 
Saraph. Thefe, and a great variety of other 
terms, there enumerated, though coming to 
us more immediately through a Celtic or 
Gaulic medium, it is impolhble to deny, 
rnuft have a radical connection with the fa- 
ered dialeCt. - 

Of the preceding affertion made by the 
gramjnarian Junius, viz. that of Hebrew, or 
the old Syrian, being radically interwoven in 
all the Eaftern tongues, very decided and nu¬ 
merous inftances may be found, fo far as re¬ 
gards the Ferfians and Arabians, in Waltons 
Preface to his Polygott, and fo far as the 
Phoenicians and their Alfyrian neighbours are 
concerned throughout the whole of Boehart’s 
Phaleg. With refpect to the Indian or San- 
fcreet language, though hitherto very little 
inveftigated, avc find the traces of it in the 
very name of their firft grand deity Brahma, 
the Creator, which is, doubtlefs, connected 
c 3 with, 
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with, if not immediately derived from, the 
Hebrew Bra, or Bara, created, occurring in 
the firft verfe of Genefis, Bkreschith bra 
Elohim, In the beginning God created. Alfo 
in their great divinity,*Ila, the goddefs Na¬ 
ture perfonified, we find the Hebrew Ichfa, 
the firft exijient, or grand parent, which the 
Rabbins aflfert to have been the original name 
of Eve, the great mother of mankind, and, 
probably, the genuine Ills of the Egyptians ; 
at leaft fuch is Stillingflect’s very rational Con¬ 
jecture.* Surya, the Sun, that object of fu- 
preme reverence in India, has probably very 
near affinity to the Suria of the Chaldaic, a 
language which fome eminent critics conceive 
to be the molt ancient dialedl of the Hebrews; 
and when it is confidered, that in Suria, or 
Syria, was firft practifed the Sabian fuperfti- 
tion; that the Egyptians, according to Eufe- 
bius, called Ofiris, Surius; and that, in Ber¬ 
lin, Sure was the old name of the Sun; the 
fuppofition may be thought to approach near 
upon certainty. 

The Hebrew word Ra chav, great and pow¬ 
erful, may be radically connected with the San- 
fereet Rajah. In Celtic, Or eh. Arch, and Rick, 
derived from the fame root, are ufed as initials 

* See Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacra;, p. 551. 


or 
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of terminations to names of diftinguifhcd 
eminence; and here we .find the probable ety¬ 
mon of-the Greek terms and «px av ) chief 
or governor. We are certain, however, that 
the ancient name of that race of kings, writ¬ 
ten in Sanfcreet Roy, bears as near affinity to 
the Gaulic Roi, as that of Raima , a race of 
Indian queens, to the Spanijfih Renna, and the 
Gaulic Rein; both ufed in exactly the fame 
lignification, though in countries fo extremely 
remote from each other. 

It is remarkable, that the Sanfcreet word 
Gate, or Ga-ut, a barrier or pqjfage , is to be 
, found in the fame fenfe in Ramfgate as in 
Bafagate, and the molt natural derivation I 
know for the word Age, is the Sanfcreet Yug, 
or Period., , 

The term Div, in Welch, God, and in 
Cornifh, Dm, is the very fame word ufed in 
India for the celeftial deities, who are called 
Dives and Devatas; and the reader’s furprize 
will, perhaps, be not a little excited, when I 
inform him that Colonel Vallancey, well 
known for his refearches into old Irilh litera¬ 
ture, told Sir William Jones, that Crilhna, 
the name of the Indian Apollo, is actually an 
old Irilh word for the Sun.* It will not lefs 

* Confult Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 262. 

c 4 excite 
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excite that furpme to hear, that according 
to Dr. Parfons, in his Remains of Japhet,'* 
Colonel Grant was enabled, folely by his 
knowledge of the old Irifli language, to deci¬ 
pher the Thibetian characters on the Siberian 
medal above alluded to, and the explanation 
of which was given in the Indian Antiqui¬ 
ties. 

Baal, or Bel, feems to have been equally 
known as an appellative of the Sun in Britain 
as in Afia; for Toland, in his Hiftory of the 
Druids, (and the faCt has been fmee confirmed 
to me by intelligent natives, as well of South 
as North Britain,) tells us, that the fires 
which flamed on May-eve at the top of the 
ancient Cams, or Druid-heaps of ftone, in 
honour of the Sun,, were called Bealtine, 
or the fires of Belus.-f The term Druid it- 
felfis, doubtlefs, derived from the Celtic Dru, 
or Deru, an oak ; and it is remarkable, that,, 
in Welch, Deruen and Derwen ftill preferve 
the fame fignification. Thele particular ap-t 
pellations immediately direct our attention to 
the Sanfcreet name of the old Brahmins, of 
the foreft of Gandharvas, which occurs fq 


* See Parfon’i Remains of Japhet, p. 1I6. 

-j- Toland’s Hijtqry of the Druids, p. 67. 

often 
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often in the Sacontala. “ Who, like the cho¬ 
leric Dervasas, has power to conthme, like 
raging fire, whatever offends him ?” The Dei- 
villi of the Eaft, therefore, and the Druid of 
the Weft, are the fame cliaraCter, under names 
but little varied. Indeed K^yflerexprefsly af¬ 
firms this ; Sacerdotum genus apud Turcas ab 
antiquijjimis temporibus confervatum Dehvis, 
et nomine etr# Druid is.* 

The Auruna, alfo, or day-ftar of the In¬ 
dians, ljke the god Horns, or light perfonified 
of the Egyptians, may be without violence 
derived from the Hebrew aur, lui\ or, if the 
reader pleafes, from or, gold. Adam, the great 
progenitor of mankind, in Sir William Jones’s 
opinion, may be found in the Sanfcreet Adim, 
thefirft; and Nuh, or Noah, is plainly re¬ 
cognized in their celebrated Menu, who, after 
the flood, repeopled the renovated world. s In 
fatft, the name and hiftory of Noah and of his 
three tons are precifely the lame in the San¬ 
fcreet as the Hebrew Bible. In the ancient 
geographical records of India, we find the 
whole country denominated after Culli, the 
eldeit fon of Ham, its domeftic appellation 
being Culha-Dweepa, and we know that the 

* Keyfler's Antiquit. Septentrion. p. 36. 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants of the northern diflrict were an- 
eiently called Cuthaei. We find again Raa- 
mah, the fourth fon of that Cufh, in the In¬ 
dian Rama, renowned firft as a conqueror, 
and afterwards as a god, throughout the 
whole extent of that vail region; and we dif- 
cover his laft fon Nimrod, or Belus, in their 
Bali, the Baal and Bel of their neighbours. 
A very great variety of fimilar inftances, not 
only in the way of ftriking etymological de¬ 
duction, but of direct identity in perfon and 
character, between the ancient heroes of thefe 
refpective nations, will hereafter be noticed 
by me, if not in thefe pages, at leaft in the 
greater hiftorieal work, which thefe various 
Diflertations are intended to illuftrate. 

At prefent, let us return to Britain, and 
confine our inquiry to the ancient name of 
thdle iflands, a fubjeht concerning which two 
very celebrated writers, Camden and Bochart, 
have advanced very oppofite opinions. Op- 
pofite,.however, as thefe opinions apparently 
are, they may both have for their fupport a 
certain degree, of truth. 

Camden contends, that Britain was focalled 
from brith, a Celtic word, fign i lying painted; 
and tain, or tan , a region. If Camden be right 
ill the former part of this aftertion, in the 
preceding 
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preceding volumes of the Indian Antiquities, 
fufficient evidence may be found that he isfc 
as to the latter part of it. In the firil, or geo¬ 
graphical, Diflertation, in particular, 1 had 
occafion to remark, that, in Pertian, i/ian, or 
ftan,vf as file name of a land, or region, as, 
for inftance, in Chuziftan, the region of Cufh ; 
in Ilindoftan, the region of the Hindoos; in 
Multan, or Mallitan, a province on the In¬ 
dus, and meaning the country anciently pof- 
feffed by the Malli. This term, therefore, of 
Perfian original, was brought by the Celtic 
colonies into thefe weftern regions, and thus 
Britain, according to this writer, is the coun¬ 
try of the Brith, or painted people, from 
which circumftance, probably, in fucceeding 
times, the fame nation came to be denomi¬ 
nated by the Romans, who tranllated the 
term, Pidti, the Pidts, or painted people .—The 
learned Bochart, however, whofe ftudies were 
directed to the inveftigation of Phoenician 
Antiquities, with great ingenuity, and very 
, confidently with the hypothefis laid down in 
his Phaleg, derives the name Britain from 
Baratanac, the land of. tin ; and ns that was 
a. commodity for which thefe iflands were cele¬ 
brated in the Afiatic world, it is by no means 
improbable, that th e Phoenici ans, who traded 
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to this part of the world to obtain it, knew 
the ifland by that name. The Greeks after¬ 
wards, treading in the commercial Iteps of 
that induftrious and adventurous race, sailed 
it after them whence Britain. It is 

natural to fuppofe that the production for 
which an ifland was famous fhould give its 
name to the country that produced it, efpe- 
cially among a nation devoted to commerce, 
and who probably knew nothing of the peo¬ 
ple, or the ifland beyond the coaft where the 
mines we re wrought, or the provinces imme¬ 
diately adjoining. The Romans, whofe aim 
in failing hither was conqueft rather than com¬ 
merce, principally attended to the people, 
and impofed a name fomewhat conformable 
to their national habits, and adapted to dif- 
play their ruling propenfity. 
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SECTION II. 


One great Tribe of the ancient Indian Nation, 
being the immediate ProgedQ of Cufk, was 
called Cuthcei, and their Def endants brought 
into Britain the Cut kite Superjiiiions.—A brief t 
Summary of thofc Superjtitions as anciently 
pra&ifed in the Briti/h ijles.—Thofe Superjli- 
tions exhibit many evident remains of the pure 
patriarchal Theology, blended with the Corrup¬ 
tions of the Sabian Idolatry.-—A more parti¬ 
cular Account of the Indian God Btiddha, the 
Hermes of Egypt, and the Mercury of the 
Wejl.—The AJfyrian and Indian Beliis the 
true Hercules of Antiquity, and the GodBelen 
of the Druids proved to be fo by their Beal- 
tine, or Fires lighted in Honour of Baal .—■ 
Various Eajlern char alt eriftic Defignationsand 
- Symbols of Mercury, difcovered in Britain.-— 

The 
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The Woden’s Day, or Dies Mercurii, of the 
Northern and Wfern Nations, the Dies Boodh 
of India.—Cubical Statues and Mercurial 
Heaps.—The letter Tiiau. —The Harp of 
the Druids.—The Lyre of Hermes, tfc. fyc. 
—The First of April, an ancient Indian 
Fejlival.-—The First of May,, or the Day 
on which the Sun enters the Bull, an ancient 
Phallic Feftival immemorially preferved in the 
BaJL—Belief of thefe Fejtvoals, and the 
Sports praMifed on them,fill preferved in Bri¬ 
tain.—An e.vtenfve Parallel drawn between 
the religious Rites and civil Cuftoms anciently 
prevalent in India, Britain, and the Northern 
, Empires of Europe. 

A FTER the general introductory remarks 
in the preceding lection, connected 
with etymology and hiftory, we are now about 
to enter on the inveftigation of more im¬ 
portant points, and to confider the remains 
of THE CuTHITE, OR ANCIENT INDIAN, 
worship in the British Islands. 

I have before obferved, that a part of the 
Indian nation were anciently called Cutlnei, a 

name 
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name afluredly derived from their great ances¬ 
tor Cuth or Culh ; afterwards they were 
called Cutheriand the prefen t Kuttry tribe, 
one of the four great calls into which the na¬ 
tion was divided, are probably their immediate 
defendants. It has alfo been obferved, that 
the refidence of the Cuthaei was in the high 
northern latitudes of India, where, in fadt, 
Alexander found them ; and it is'probable 
they had wandered, as is ufual with, infant 
colonies, from the cold and b&ak regions in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Caucafus, ■, 
to the warm and genial provinces ly ing nearer 
the fouthern tropic. I have given a glimple 
of the manners of the gloomy Cuthite wor- 
Ihip, in which the ancient Indians were im- 
merfed. I have fhewn that they delighted itv 
the deep lliade of trees’of gigantic growth ;■ 
rocks of immenfe magnitude : caverns of the 
profoundeft depth; altars eternally linoaking 
with the blood of men and beads, poured out 
in barbarous facrifice to the evil damion; that 
in their facred ceremonies they ufed an infinite. 
number of confecrated grades, cautioufly ga¬ 
thered under the benign afpedt of fome parti¬ 
cular planet, with more efpecial reference to, 
that of the filver emprefs of the night; that 
their ablutions were innumerable ; that they 

were 
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were converfant with the moft dreadful rites 
of magic, devoting their enemies to deft ruc¬ 
tion with tremendous imprecations; that they 
believed in the tranfmigration of the human 
foul; and were abforbed in aftronomical fpe- 
culationsand phyfical refearches. In addition 
to thefe confiderations, when we advert to the 
univerfal veneration for ferpents in India, fo 
Congenial with the fuperftitious reverence en¬ 
tertained by the Druids for the Anguinum, or 
ferpenfs eggwhen we recollect the fa,cred 
ftaff conftantly borne by the Brahmins, fo 
fimilar to the confecrated wand, or magic rod, 
of the Druids ; their veneration for the cha- 
cra, wheel, or circle, which conftantly adorns 
the hand of Bramah, and was-with the Druids 
alfo an emblem of eternity ; the folemn rites 
of initiation adopted equally in the caves of 
Elephanta, and the fubterraneous receftes of 
Mona; the addiction of both to the folar 
worth ip, and their perpetual prefervation of 
thefacred fire in the depths of tliofe caverns; 
and that, as the Brahmins were the firft and 
llioft venerated tribe of India, fo the Druids 
formed the firft order of nobility in Britain; 
when we recollect the profound reverence of 
both for the white horfe of facrifice and the 
facred fleet, that were never to bear harnefs 
4 or 
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or yoke; their devotion to vaft pyramidal 
heaps of ftones; and that the temples of India, 
at leaft thofe of the larger kind, are, for the 
moft part, uncovered, like Stonehenge; that 
the priefts of each nation were, during their 
folemn rites, arrayed in Holes of virgin white, 
and, alike, wore that lofty tiara, which may 
be-fcen on the head of the Perfian Mithra, 
engraved in Hyde and Mauntfaucon; when 
all thefe circumftances are attentively eonfi- 
dered, it is impoflible to doubt, that, at fome 
remote period, the two orders were united. 
Or, at leaft, were educated,.in the fame grand 
fchool with the magi of Perfia and the feers of 
Babylon. Upon a few of the more prominent 
features juft remarked, as having exifted be¬ 
tween the Brahmin^ and Druids, I ihall pre- 
fently enter at confiderable length, occafionally _ 
citing, as I proceed, the ancient claffical au¬ 
thors that treat concerning'them, and thole 
learned modern writers, whofe indefatigable 
refearches have made us belt acquainted with 
that wonderful and fecluded race of men. 
But let us here take a Ihort retrofpe<ftive 
view of the gradual lapfe of mankind from 
the fublime purity of the primaeval devotion 
into that abyfs of idolatry in which a few 
centuries faw them plunged- 
VOL. vi. d In 
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;In the ages immediately fucceeding the ge¬ 
neral deluge, the memory of that tremendous * 
punilhment inflicted for crimes committed in 
the ante-diluvian world, undoubtedly for a 
long time, kept the primitive race, who 
peopled Aha, fteady to the principles and 
practice of the virtuous branches.of’ the fa¬ 
mily of Noah. In the line of Shem and of 
Japhet, it fcems to be univerfally confeffed, 
by Jewifli as well as Chriltian divines, that the 
doctrines of the'true religion flourifhed un- 
violated till the ambitious Nimrod, or Belus, 
extending his dominion from Babylon through 
the neighbouring empires of Alia, introduced, 
with the arms of Aliyria, the Sabian, or Chhl- 
daic, fuperftition, and polluted the altars of 
the true God with the idolatrous fires that, 
burned to the holt of Heaven. At wdiatfoever 
period, however, fuperftition was firft propa¬ 
gated, and debated them, it is a fa6t not to 
be controverted, that thofe grand and effential 
principia of all true religion,-the immortality 
of the foul, and a firm belief in a fupreme 
prefiding Providence, formed the bafis equally 
of the Brahmin and the Druid codes of theo¬ 
logy. That they alfo believed in the doctrine 
of the defection of the human foul from a ftate 
of original rectitude, its regeneration by penance, 

and 
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and final happinefs to be obtained by means of 
a, mediator, is evinced beyond the poffibility of 
doubt, by an attenti ve confideration of the re¬ 
ligious rites and practices prevailing among 
them.' 

In refpeCt to the firft of thefe propofitions, 
afupreme Deity and governing Providence are 
neceffarily fuppofed in the very formation of 
every religious inftitution. As to the fccond; 
their conviction of the immortality of the foul 
is proved, not only by their general belief in 
its tranlinigration, but in the pagernefs, and 
often the criminal eagernefs, with which they 
fought death; the releafe of that foul from the 
prifon of the body. In regard to the third 
and fourth ; their notion of its defection is 
proved by the unexampled feverities ofdifci- 
pline and horrible penitentiary fufferings un¬ 
dergone by them : and their belief in the 
doCtrine of a mediatorial intercellion by the 
fuperftitious reverence paid by them to the 
Sun, Moon, aifcl other inferior deities, whom, 
like their Sabian brethren of the Greater Alia, 
they confidered in the light of mediators, to 
waft their prayers, and render them acceptable 
to the throne of divine mercy, as well as by 
their dreadful facrifices of human victims, in 
the imagined prolpeCt of propitiating the ven- 
d 2 geance 
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gcance of incenfed Omnipotence. In thefe 
principles .and in this conduct of the Druids 
we trace the evident remains of the two grand 
fyftems of theology, the pure and the de¬ 
praved, which prevailed in the firft ages, and 
among the primitive race: the former inculca¬ 
ted by the virtuous father of the renovated 
world; the latter introduced by Belus, the 
impious parent of the Sabian herefy ; the one 
a fyftem of beneficence and mercy, the other a 
fyftem of nefarious homicide. Men became 
more and more immerfed in thefe fuperftitious 
and bloody practices, as the traces of the be¬ 
nevolent patriarchal religion were gradually 
effaced from their minds; and although the 
Brahmins, and their pupils, the Druids, while 
they pra&ited the fanguinary rite, retained in 
memory fome traits of their original reference, 
this teems by no means to have univerfally 
been the cafe. In general, the farther they 
removed from the immediate fpot on which 
the firft great interefting fcenes were tran- 
fatfted, that is, Chaldsea, the theatre of re¬ 
novated nature, the very oceafion of thefe 
barbarous inftitutions intended to purify man 
and appeafe his Maker, was obliterated from 
their minds. They continued to prahtite 
-them without knowing their allufion, and re¬ 
mained 
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mained polluted with blood without even the 
confcioufnefs of guilt, and without the pro- 
fpect of redemption. 

The molt ancient Belus, above alluded to, 
Whom Cicero calls Hercules-Belus,' feems to 
have been the great progenitor of the royal 
Balic line, who ellablifhed thernfelves in 
Aflyria, Phoenicia, and India, and of thofe 
colonies who, after their leader, were deno¬ 
minated by the Greeks Heraclida- and Bclidm. 
To this great deified hero and our Celtic 
Mercury have been affigned, by the ancients, 
all thofe renowned exploits which form the 
inoft brilliant annals of the infant world, 
and fwell tin* volume of its early hiftory. 
They were the indefatigable explorers of the 
inoft diftant regions of the habitable globe; 
they were the intrepid chieftains who led the 
fucceffive colonies that iflfued from the over¬ 
charged plains of Mefopotamia to riches and 
to glory. Concerning each of thefe illufi rious 
characters I lhall have much hereafter to re¬ 
mark, but, with refpeCt to Hercules-Belus, I 
think it proper, at this early period of the 
effayj to .ft ate, that to his comprehend ve hif¬ 
tory and important character ought to be re¬ 
ferred the far greater part of thofe heroic feats, 
that in filch great profufion are heaped upon 
» 3 others 
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others who bear the diftinguifhed name of 
Hercules. This Hercules, afterwards cano¬ 
nized and worfhipped as the Sun, under the 
name of Baal, becaufe probably he firft infti- 
tuted the folar worfhip in Afia, hands on re¬ 
cord as the firft great navigator to the ftiores of 
Europe, and had a fplendid temple erected to 
him at the mouth of thofe ftraits, called from 
him the pillars of Hercules, as being the li¬ 
mits of his travels to the Weft. There, in that 
temple of Gades, probably the firft Afiatic 
fuperftitions were publicly performed in Eu¬ 
rope, whence they would naturally become 
ft ill farther diffufed, as the E'aftern colonies 
were themfelves more difperfcd over that con¬ 
tinent and the files adjoining. But from thefe 
general ftrictures on the character of Hercules 
and his worfhip, let us take a nearer retrofpeH 
of the fage and fecluded inhabitants of the 
groves of Mona. 

The Druids are, by Pliny and other wri¬ 
ters, afferted to have derived their name from 
tye, an oak ; but, as the order probably ex- 
ifted prior to the Greek term, and as it is not 
eafy to conceive whence the Druids in their 
caverns fhould have learned to talk Greek, it 
is lafer to derive it, as before intimated, from 
DRU, or dekd, an old Celtic word of the 

fame 
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fame fignification, Avhence, it is likely, the ' 
Greek was formed. • 

Strabo diflinguifhes this venerable tribe of 
philofophers into three claffes; B ufat, bards, 
’Ot jxtsis, ftrictlv priefts, and Awhu, properly , 
the lacrifieers under oaks.* Caefar, in his 
lixth book de Bello Gallico, has difcourfed 
largely concerning thefe holy hermits and their 
religious inltitutions. The whole of his ac¬ 
count is too long for infertion in thefe pages; 
but it is very remarkable that he derives the 
Druids of Gaul from Britain, whereas the 
more general opinion among antiquaries is, 
that the Druids of Britain were a colony from 
Gaul.. Among other points of doctrine pecu¬ 
liar to them, he enumerates their belief in and 
inculcation of the immortality of the foul, 
and its fucceffive tranfmigrations through va¬ 
rious bodies ; their myfterious magical rites; 
their theories of the heavens, and the mo¬ 
tions of the ftars; their knowledge of the 
magnitude of the earth, and their profound 
fpeeulations in phyfics, in morals, and in theo- 
logy.f When it is eonfidered that all this 
accumulation of fcienee was confined to one 


* Strabo, lib. iv. p. 189. 

+ Casfar’s Comment, lib. iv. cap. 13. 
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order, or feid, of a nation, involved other- 
wife in the profoundeft ignorance and barba¬ 
rity, there arifes ftill more abundant reafon to 
fuppofe that fcience of-exotic growth and feat 
order of foreign original. 

Dr. Borlafe, author of the Hiftory and 
Antiquities of Cornwall, has devoted a chap¬ 
ter of that learned work to the confideration 
of the circumftances fo remarkably fimilar be¬ 
tween the religious rites of the Britifh Druids 
and the old Perfians. As, however, in the 
former part of the Indian Theology, I have 
entered at great length into the fubjecd of the 
Perfian worlhip, and have already proved 
the near affinity which the Perfian reli¬ 
gion, in many of its grand and leading 
points, bore to that eftabliffied in India, 
and as we have learned' from Sir W. Jones, 
not only that a race of Brahiiiins anciently 
fate on the throne of Perfia, but that nine 
words out of ten of the old Pahlavi dia¬ 
lect are genuine Sanfcreet; I conceive that 
every frefh proof adduced by Dr. Borlafe, of 
the ftriking fimilitude in the religious doctrines 
and ceremonies of thefe difiant tribes of phi- 
lofophers, is ■ an additional ^corroboration of 
the hypothefis, which afferts them to be of the 
ancient fchool of the venerable Brachmans, 


and 
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and of the fe£t of the elder Buddha, becaufe 
they venerated Mercury, and Buddha is the 
Indian Mercury, honoured with the fame 
rites, and decorated with the fame fyjnbols. 

, Various writers alfo on Britilli Antiquities 
have judged, from a partial examination of the 
Phoenician mythology, that the whole of the 
Aliat*; fuperftitions imported into 'Britain 
were brought into this country by a Phoeni¬ 
cian colony ; but this decifion, though partly 
juft, becaufe colonies did undoubtedly in very 
early ages migrate hither from Tyre, with 
poflibly a chief aftuming the name of Her¬ 
cules for their conductor, ftnce Hercules was 
the grand agent of antiquity on all thefe 
occafions, is not true in the extent contended 
for. It will be recollected, that, at the remote 
period at which I fuppofe the firft colonies to 
have moved oft’ from the great Tauric range, 
the whole mafsof Eaftern fuperftitions was con¬ 
centrated in Aflyria, and that the Phoenician 
religion, as well thofe parts of it which were of 
a purer nature as thofe which were corrupted 
by the prevailing Sabian idolatry, was, with 
exception to a few local divinities, and pecu¬ 
liar rites afterwards adopted in Phoenicia, the 
eftablilhed religion of the higher Alia and the 
Braclunans. 


Of 
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Of a great and comprehenfive argument, it 
is impoffible, confidently with propriety in 
a mere DiflTertation, to unfold more than^i few- 
leading traits ; and thofe I f3 1 all devolve in as 
much order as the inveftigation of a fubjedt 
fb remote, and, in its nature, defultory, will 
alloys of. There are few facts iii ancient hif- 
tory which can be fo clearly proved,'' asr that 
the god Buddha, or Boodh, of the Indians, 
was the Oden, or Woden, of the northern na¬ 
tions. , The firft proof of it is, that very .curi¬ 
ous circumftance with which the. acquaint¬ 
ance of Mr. Halhed with the Sanfcreet lan¬ 
guage enabled him firfi to make his country¬ 
men acquainted ; that the‘days of the week, 
in India, are named after the fame planets to 
which they were affigned by the Greeks and 
Romans; and that Boodh war, or Dies 
Boodh, is that fourth day of the week, which, 
in our language, derived from the Celtic and 
Getic, is denominated Woden dies, that is, 
Odens, or Woden’s Day , corruptly pronoun-' 
ced Wednefday. The period in which the 
Indian Boodh flourifhed, which was in the 
earlieft poft-diluvian ages, as well as his pla¬ 
netary defignation, and the altronomical fym- 
bols with which he is adorned, evince him to 
be the fame identical perfon as the Taut of 
Phoenicia, 
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Phoenicia, whom all antiquity, not dreaming 
of an Indian Boodh, with united voice, allows 
to have originally migrated from Phoenicia, 
and to have fettled in Upper Egypt. Taut, in 
truth, was no other than the elder Hermes, or 
god Anubis, of that country ; and it was this 
exotic god-king, as I have elfewhere endea¬ 
voured to make fully evident, who caufed that 
molt ancient andfublime lymbol of the Tri-une 
Deity, the Wing, the Globe, and the Ser¬ 
pent, to be exalted on the lofty portals of 
all the Egyptian temples, as an eternal me¬ 
mento to revolving ages, that fuch a patriar¬ 
chal notion of a diftinction in the divine na¬ 
ture did actually exit! ; and, where it now 
hands, as may be feen in the correct and 
beautiful engravings of Pococke andNorden, 
many of them copied into the preceding vo¬ 
lumes of- Indian Antiquities. It was alfo this 
identical Taut, who, under that other name 
of Ilermes,. inftrueted the Egyptians in the 
elements of altronomy, mufic, and letters ; 
and who, borrowed from the mythology of 
thole nations, under the later name of Mer¬ 
cury, was venerated by the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans as the God of Eloquence and Com¬ 
merce. That in the mythologies of Afia 
there fhould have been two Boodhs and two 

Hermes 
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Hermes will not appear ftrangc to thofe rea¬ 
ders who may rdieCt on the general preva¬ 
lence in the ancient world of the doCtrine^of 
divine and fucceffive emanations. . Each was 
worfhipped as a deity, and each decorated 
with fimilar illuftrative inlignia; for, it was 
the uniform fyftem of the ancients, when 
they exalted to divine honours fome diftin- 
guidied mortal, to inveft the deified perfon 
With the fymbols of the virtues and the 
.fciences for which he was, when living, molt 
Celebrated; while, in a conftant contempla¬ 
tion of the allegorical and fpiritualized cha¬ 
racter, they forgot, by degrees, his terreftrial 
.Origin. .Thus Hermes, having taught the 
Egyptians mufic, they gave him a teftudo, or 
lyre, a fymbol for ever occurring in the ca¬ 
verns of the Thebais ; that teftudo afterwards 
exalted to the fkies for one emblem ; while, 
for another, they gave him wings, and called 
him the Mefienger of the Gods, either allud¬ 
ing to the rapid revolution of the planet that 
bore his name, or becaufe, as an aftronomer, 
he had explored the heavens, and revealed to 
man the fecrets of the fky. In faCt, Taut, 
Buddha, and Hermes, are only the varied 
appellations of fome diftinguifhed character, 
the immediate defcendant of Noah, who ear- 

lieft 
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lieft cultivated the arts reviving after the de¬ 
luge, and who, leading colonies to diftant rer 
gions, diffufed the light of feience over the re¬ 
novated globe. To this illuftrious character, 
as was before obferved in the cafe of the Af- 
fyrian or Hercules Belus, the founder of the 
race of the Ileraclidae and the Belidae, the 
feveral branches of the patriarchal family laid 
claim as a common anceftor; affumed his 
name as the chieftain of their tribe, regarded 
him as their tutelary genius, and, in the re- 
fpecftive iy items of mythology, inftituted a- 
mong them in fucceeding ages, adored him as 
a divinity. 

If the reader fhould be of opinion, that the 
very remarkable circumftance, of the fame 
planetary deity giving name to the fame day of 
the week in India and Britain, will not prove 
the abiblute identity of Boodh, of Woden, 
of Taut, arid of Hermes, let us go from 
Britain to Gaul, where another branch of the 
great Celtic family fettled, for corroborative 
evidence of that identity, and we ill all find, 
in the appellation of one of their chief dei¬ 
ties, the very title of the Phoenician and Egyp¬ 
tian God. The name of Tlioth and Taut is 
found very little difguifed in Theutates, 
though I own the benign character of the 

Indian 
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Indian Boodh, who forbade human facrifices, is 
not fo -very apparent in that line of Lucan s * 
Pharfalia, 

—— ; -“ Immitis placatur fanguine diro 

Th.eIjtates.''’ Lib. I. v. 439. 

The eircumftance, however, of the Indian 
god’s, forbidding thefe cruel facrifices, is a 
proof of their exiftence in the early period of 
liis reign ; and one or both of the fubjoined 
arguments may be reafonably urged as a pal¬ 
liative for the continuance of a part of his vo¬ 
taries in thefe nefarious rites, either, in the 
firft place, that they migrated before the order 
for their fuppreffion was publicly promulged; 
or, in thefeeond, that the native Scythian fe¬ 
rocity, not being entirely fubdued by their 
commerce with the Brahmins and the gentler . 
laws of the mild Veelhnu, obftinately conti¬ 
nued to pradtife a rite fo congenial to the ori¬ 
ginal bent of a martial- and fangmnary difpo- 
fition. If after this any doubt Ihould remain 
in the reader’s mind concerning the identity 
of the deity, let' him advert to the fymbols 
which he bore, the mode by which the Druids 
reprelented him, and to that peculiar allegori¬ 
cal delineation of the dodtrines which he 
taught the Oriental world in the figure of the 

opag 
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orb, serpent, and wi.n gs, which is engraved 
in not lefs confpicuous' characters on the 
extenfive plains of Abury, in Wiltlhii'e, than 
in the Thebais of ancient Egypt. 

Ceefar exprefsly fays, that, the Dpuids wor- 
fhipped Mercury, and he dpubtlefs aflerted 
this from having obferved in Britain’the ufual 
fyinbols with which Mercury was decorated at 
Rome, the winged rod with the ferpents 
twined around it. But there was another 
mode of rcprefenting Hermes among the Afia- 
tics, which was equally cuftomary among the 
Druids ; and it is a circumftance of no fmall 
moment in this argument. It was by a ftatue 
called Herma, which was a fort of tquare or 
cubical figure of marble, or brafs, without 
arms or legs to complete the fimilitude of 
either human or ccleftial being. Thefe cubi¬ 
cal ftatues were placed in the veftibules of 
their temples, and were intended as expreffive 
emblems of the God of Eloquence and Truth, 
fincc they were polilhed fquares, on 1 every fide 
equal, which way foever they were turned. 
Paufanius tells us that the inhabitants of 
Phares, in Acliaia, round the ftatue of their 
principal divinity Mercury, ere&ed, in the fo¬ 
rum of that city, thirty cubics of polifhed 
marble, in honour of that deity, whofe fymbol 

was 
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“w&s a cube :* and Dr. Borlafe, fpeaking of 
the veneration of the Druids for the cube, 
obferves, “ A cubic was .their fymbol for 
Mercury, who, as the Meffenger of the Gcfds, 
was efteejned the index, orfymbol,of truth, 
always like to itfelf, as it is with a cuBE.f 
There was another very remarkable fymbol 
of Taut, or Mercury, prevalent in Egypt as 
well as in India. It rvas the letter T, or, in 
other words, the crofs, or crux liermis, in 
which form we find many of the more ancient 
pagodas of India, as Benares and Mattra, erect¬ 
ed ; and many, of the old Egyptian ftatues, as 
is well known to antiquaries, are reprefented 
bearing this fymbol in their hand or on their 
breads. D-Ancarville, and the generality of 
mythologies, explain this fymbol as referring 
to thegrofs phyfical worth ip to which the an¬ 
cients were fo greatly addicted, and as an em¬ 
blem of Jupiter Generator, or the deity in his 
creative capacity, in ancient Egypt and India, 
and which Mr. Bruce frequently met with in 
his travels through the higher Egypt and 
Abyfiinia. I have elfewhere pbferved the very 
Angular manner after which the Latin vulgate , 


* Paufanias in Achaicis, lib. vii. cap. 12, 
t Borlafe’s Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 82. 
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and, according to Lowth, probably the ancient 
copies of the Septuagint, have rendered the 
original of that paffage in Ezekiel ix. 4. I 
will fet a mark upon their forehead; rendering it 
in their verfion, I will mark them on the fore¬ 
head with the letter tau; which affords room 
to fuppofe it was a fymbol of a more facred 
import than is generally imagined in the early 
patriarchal ages. 

Now it is a fa6t not left remarkable than 
well attefted, that the Druids in their groves 
were accuftomed to felect the moft ftately 
and beautiful tree as an emblem of the deity 
they adored; and, having cut off the tide 
branches, they affixed two of the largeft of 
tliem to the higheft part of the trunk, in fuch 
a manner as thatthofe branches, extended on 
each fide like the arms of a man, together 
with the body, prefented to the fpe&ator the 
appearance of a huge, erofs; and on the 
bark, in various places, was actually inferibed 
the letter Thau < On the right arm was in- 
feribed Hefus, (their Mars,) on the left Bele- 
nus, and on the middle of the trunk Tha¬ 
is* 


* Confult Borlafe, and the exprefs authorities which he adduce* 
for the truth of this curious fa&, p. 108, 

vol, vi, £ The 
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The teftudo alfo, or lyre of Hermes fb 
congenial to the celebrated harp of the ancient 
Britains, that harp with which, Diodorus in¬ 
forms us, the Hyperboreans, in their illand 
-near Gaul, perpetually ehaunted the praifes of 
Apollo, in a magnificent temple of a circular 
form, fhould not be forgotten in this review 
of the parallel characters and fymbols of Her¬ 
mes and of Buddha. 

^ From the whole weight of evidence collected 
from the page of hiftory, and from the united 
voice of tradition, aCtjng together upon the 
mind of M. Le Clerc, one of the ableft my¬ 
thologies that ever wrote, it was that writer s 
decided opinion, that the Theutates of the 
Gauls, the Hermes of the Greeks, and the 
Mercury of the Romans, was the fame per- 
fon with the Thoth, or Taut, of Egypt ; but 
a review of peculiar fymbols and circum- 
ftances above enumerated,, and more efpecially 
his name being afligned to the fame day of the 
week in the aftronomical fyftem jof all thefe 
refpeCtive nations, feems to place the faCt be¬ 
yond future dilpute. Whofoever of the No- 
achidae, the original prototypal character, of 
which thefe are the varied copy, might have 
been, his defignation in antiquity as the God 
> of 
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6f Merchants and Travellers points him but as 
the conductor of colonies to diftant regions* 
and the founder of that commercial inter-* 
courfe among men, which neceffarily refults 
from extending the line of civilized Society * 
The learned Bochart, in his Phaleg*, ftrongly 
contending that the Phoenician deity Hermes 
was no other than Canaan, the fon of Ham* 
endeavours to prove this point from the very 
etymon of his name, for Cnaan, or Canaan* 
figriifies trader , which is the exa£t import of 
the Celtic Merc, or Mercator. He explains 
the wings generally drawn 1 and fculptnred on 
the head and feet of this Phoenician deity as 
allufive to the devotion of that people to navi¬ 
gation arid commerce, and fymbolical of the 
fails of thofefwift veffels that wafted them, in 
queft of tin, to the remote regions of the 
Caffiterides,on the coaft of Britain. Pounded, 
probably, bn ancient traditions refpebting his 
univerfal agency in the poft-diluvian ages, was 
the pleafant Greek fable recorded by Lucian, 
in one of his dialogues, who defcribes this 
deity as having ftolen the trident of Neptune, 
the arrows of Apollo, the fword of Mars, the 
forceps of Vulcan, and 1 the girdle of Venus.f 

• Phsleg, lib. i. cap. ». f 6«e the Dialogue of Vulcan et Apollo. 
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Independently, however, of mythological 
fymbols and thofe Religious rites, upon the 
difcuflion of which I lhall enter at large in 
the next fedtion, the hypothetic for which I 
contend is farther confirmed by the very 
ftrikmg fimilitude of certain civil feftive cuf- 
toms immemorially eftablithed in thefe iflands 
to thofe at this day flourishing in the Eaft; 
exlftoms of which the antiquary has in vain 
endeavoured in Weftem climes to explore the 
origin or account for the inftitution. 


THE FIRST 'OF APRIL, 

OR THE ANCIENT FEAST OF THE VERNAt 
EQUINOX, EQUALLY OBSERVED IN JNDIA 
AND BRITAIN, 

THE firft of April'was anciently obferved 
in Britain as a high and general feftival, in 
which ah unbounded hilarity reigned through 
every order of its inhabitants; for the fun at 
that period of the year entering into the fign 
Aries, the new year, and with it the feafon of 
rural fports and vernal delight, was then fup- 
pofed to have commenced. The proof of the 

great 
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great antiquity of the obfervance of this an¬ 
nual feftival, as well as the probability of its 
original eftablifhment in an Afiatic region, 
arifes from the evidence of fa£ts afforded us 
by aftronomy, which fhall prefently be, ad¬ 
duced. Although the reformation of the year 
by the Julian and Gregorian calendars, and 
the adaptation of the period of its commence¬ 
ment to a different and far nobler fyftem of 
theology* have occafioned the feftival fports* 
anciently celebrated in this country on the 
firft of April, to have long fince. ceafed; and 
although the changes occafioned, during a 
long lapfe of years, by the drifting of the 
equinoctial points* have in Afia itfelf been 
productive of important aftronomical altera¬ 
tions as to the exaCt iaera of the commence¬ 
ment of the year; yet on both continents fome 
very remarkable traits of the jocundity, which 
then reigned, remain even to thefe diftant 
times. Of thofe preferved in Britain, none of 
the leaft remarkable or ludicrous is that relic 
of its priftine pleafantry, the general practice 
of making april fools, as it is called, oh the 
firft day Of that month; but this Colonel 
Pearce, in a paper publifhed in the fecond vo¬ 
lume of the Afiatic Eefearches, has proved to 
have been an immemorial cuftom among the 
e 3 Hindoos, 
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Hindoos, at a celebrated feftival holden about 
the fame period in India, which is, called the 
Huli feftival. I (hall infert the account in 
the Colonels own words: “ During the Huli, 
when mirth and' feftivity reign among Hin^ 
does Of every clafs, one fubjedt ofdiverhon is 
to fend people on errands and expeditions, 
that are to end in difappointment, and raife a 
laugh at the expenfe of the perfon fent. The 
Huli is always in March, and the laft day is 
the general holiday* I have never yet heard 
any account of-the origin of this Englilh cuf- 
tom; but it is unqueftionably very ancient, 
and is ft ill kept up even in great towns, 
though lefs in them than in the country: with 
us, it is chiefly confined to the lower clafs of 
people, but in India high and low join in it, 
fend the late Suraja Doulah, I am told, was 
very fond of making Huli fools, though he 
was a Muffulman of the higheft rank- They 
carry the joke here fo far, as to fend letters 
making appointments, in the name, of perfohs, 
who, it is known, muft be abfent from their 
houfe at the time fixed upon; and the laugh is 
always in proportion to the trouble given.”* 
The leaft inquiry into the ancient cuftoms 
of Perfia, or the minuteft acquaintance with 

♦ Afiatic llefeargKes, vol. ii. p. 334. 

the 
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the general aftronomical mythology of Afia, 
would have taught Colonel Pearce, that the 
boundlefs hilarity and jocund fports prevalent 
on the firft day of April in England, and du¬ 
ring the Hu Li feftival of India, have their 
origin in the ancient pra&ice of celebrating 
with feftival rites the period of the vernal 
equinox, or the day when the new year of 
Perfia anciently began. I have added, below, 
the order of the Indian months, as they are 
enumerated by Sir William Jones himfelf, in 
the Afiatic Refearches, and have added the 
Englifti names of our correfponding months, 
and tranflations of the Sanfcrect appellations 
of the afterifms. s 


Afwin, 

April; 

| Mefli, 

Mam. 

Carti, 

Map; 

Vrifli, 

Bulll 

Agrahayan, June; j 

[ Mit’hun, 

Twins. 

Paulh, 

July; J 

1 Carcat, 

Crab. 4 

Magh, . 

Augujl; ", 

| Sinh, 

Lion. 

P'halgun, September; | 

f Canya, 

Virgin. 

Chaitr, 

October; | 

1 Tula, 

Balance. 

Vaifac’h, 

November;] 

1 Vrifchic, 

Scorp. 8 

Jaiftifh, 

December;1 

| Dhan, 

Bow. 

Alhar, 

January; | 

' Macar, 

Capric. 

Sravan, 

February; j 

V Cumbh, 

Aquar. 

Bliadr, 

March; J 

I Min, 

Fijhr 13 


e 4 The 
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The Indians now, indeed, begin their year 
bn the eleventh of April, and the Perfians 
have adopted, in- their civil concerns, the 
Mohammedan mode of computation; but 
both nations probably, in the remote ages to 
which we allude, began their year when the 
Sun entered into the fign Aries, and the am* 
cient Perfian coins ftamped with the head, of 
the Ram, which, according to P’Aocarville, 
were offered to Gemlhid, the founder of Per-* 
fepolis, and firft reformer of the folar year 
among foe Perfians*, are an additional de-* 
monftration of the high antiquity of this 
fieftival. it is ftiU obferved, in foat country, 
under the title of Naur as, a word which 
means, the firft day of foe year; and in fop 
“ Ambaffador s Travels,” the writer acquaint^ 
us, that fome of their body being deputed to 
congratulate foe Shah, on the firft day of the 
year, « they found him at the palace of 
Ifpahan, fitting at a bahquet, and hating near 
him the Mi.tf atzim, or aftrologpr, who rofo 
up ever and anon, and taking his aftrolabe, 
went to obferve the fun; and, at foe very mo¬ 
ment of the fun’s reaching the equator, he 
publilhed aloud the-new. year, the com* 

* See D’Ancarville, vol. iii. jj. 115; and Jones’s Short Hiftory 
of Perfia, p. 4.1. 
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mencement of which was celebrated, by th» 
firing of great guns both from the caftle and 
city walls, and by the found of all kinds of 
mftrumenW’* 

The Perfian and Tartar monarchs, fitting 
on the throne of India, ftill preferved invio¬ 
lable a cuftora which probably had its origin 
when the firft great dynafty of the Pilhdadian 
line, of which Caiumeras was,, the head, ex* 
tended their fway over the greater part of 
Alia, and we have aftronomical proofs that 
the vernal equinox could not have co-incided 
with the firft degree of Aries later, at leaft, 
than two thoufimd five hundred years before 
Chrift, which might be the precife period 
when the firft colonies began to migrate 
from Afia towards the weft, and very much 
builds up the hypothefis for which I contend, 
of the Englifh being derived,from an Afiatic 
feftivaL That entertaining and judicious 
writer. Sir Thomas Roe, was ambaffador 
from our Court , to that of Delhi, when the 
Nauruz feftival was celebrated there in 1 6 16, 
andhisaccountof it, as well as thatof the cere¬ 
mony of weighing the Mogul cm his own birth¬ 
day, are fo curious, and the tract itfelf withal fo 


* Ambaflador’s Travels, p. 220. Edit, folio, 1662. 
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leafce, that I lhall be eafily pardoned by my 
readers for prefenting them with an authen¬ 
ticated account of the unequalled magni¬ 
ficence of a court, once the moft fplendid and. 
powerful in Afia, but now utterly degraded, 
arrd its pomp extinguifhed. The feftival at 
Delhi lafted nine days, and a kind 44? fair, like 
that holden at Venice during the carnival, 
and probably copied from this ancient Eaft- 
em kind of feflival, during the extenfive com¬ 
mercial intercourfe formerly carried on be¬ 
tween the Venetians and India, feems to 
have been the principal amufement. 

“ The Nauruz, in India, is kept in imita-k 
tion of the Perfian feftival of that name; and 
is celebrated after the following manners 
A throne is erected four feet from the ground 
in the Durbar court'; from the back whereof 
to. the plaee where the king Comes out, 
a fquare of fifty-fix paces in length, and 
forty-three in breadth, is railed in, and 
covered with fair canopies of cloth of gold, 
filk, or velvet, joined together, and held up 
with canes covered after the famie manner. 
The ground is laid with good Perfian carpets, 
very large, into which place come all the men 
of quality to attend the king, except forne 
few that are within a little rail rightibefore 

the 
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the throne to receive his commands. Within 
this fquare there were fet out, for {hew, many 
little houfes, one of them of filver, and fome 
other curiqfities of value. The prmce-fultan 
had on the left fide a pavillion, the fuppprters 
whereof were covered with filver, as were fome 
of thole alfo near the kings throne. The 
form of this throne was fquare, the matter* 
wood inlaid, with mother-of-pearl, borne up 
with four pillars, and covered with cloth of 
gold. About the edge, over head, like a va* 
Jence* was a net fringe of good pearl, from 
which hung down pomegranates, apples, 
pears, and iuch fruit of gold, but hollow., 
Within it, the king fat on culliiqns very rich 
in pearls and jewels. Round about the court 
before the throne, the principal men had 
erected tents, which encompafled the court, 
and lined them with velvet, damafk, or taffe- 
ty, for the moft part, but fome few with 
cloth of gold; into which they retired, and 
fat to fhew all their wealth. For antientjy 
the kings ufed tq go to every tent, and take 
thence what they pleafed; but now it is chan¬ 
ged, the king fitting to receive what new- 
year’s gifts are brought him,” * 

# Sec fir Thomas Roe’s Journal apud Harris vol. i.-p. 630. 
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The new-born Sun, and the birth-day of 
the Perfian monarch, the fon of the Sun, and 
His reprefentative on earth, were feftivals at* 
tended with rites too fimilar not to be noticed 
in a work difcufiing the mythological antiqui¬ 
ties of Alia, Nothing can be more brilliant, 
or' more truly detailed, than that feftival, as 
related by the fame author It may ferve as 
an awful leflon to imperial pride ; for the 
grandeur defcribed, and the dynafty itfelf, 
are now annihilated, 

ce The fecond of September was the kings 
birth-day, and kept with great folemnity. 
On this day the king is weighed againft jew¬ 
els, gold, filver, fluffs of gold, lilver, and 
many other rich and rare articles, of every 
fort a little, which is all given to the Brah¬ 
mins. He was fo fplendid in jewels, that I 
own in my life I never faw fuch ipeftimable 
wealth together. The time was (pent in 
bringing his greateft elephants before him ; 
fome of which, being lord-elephants, had their 
chains,, bells, and furniture of gold and filver, 
with many gilt banners and flags carried about 
them, and eightor ten elephants waiting oh. 
each of them, clothed in gold, filk, and fil¬ 
ver. In this manner about twelve companies 
palTed by molt richly adorned, the firlt having 
1 all 
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all the plates on his head and breaft fet with 
rubies and emeralds, being a beaft of wonder* 
fill bulk and beauty.*, They all bowed down 
before the king, making their reference very 
hartdfomely: this was the fineft ihew of beafts 
I ever faw. The mogul himfelf was fitting 
crofs-legged on a little throne, all covered with 
diamonds, pearls, and rubies. Before him a 
table of gold', and on it about fifty pieces of 
gold plate, all fet with jewels, fome very great 
and extremely rich, fome of them of lefs va* 
lue, but all of them almoft covered with fmall 
ftones. His nobility about him in their bell 
equipage, whom he commanded to drink mer¬ 
rily feveral forts of wine ftanding'by in great 
flaggons. On a fudden the king rofe, we re¬ 
tired to the Durbar and fat on the carpets, 
attending his coming out. Not long after he 
came, and fat about half an hour, till his la¬ 
dies at their door had mounted their ele¬ 
phants, which were about fifty, all of them 
richly adorned, but chiefly three with turrets 
on their backs all enelofed with grates of gold 
wire to look through, and 1 canopies over of 
eloth of filver. Then the king came down 
the flairs with fuch an acclamation of Health 
to the king! as would have out-roared cannon. 
At the foot of the flairs, where I met him, 

and 
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ifttl fhuffled to be next, one brought a mighty 
carp; another a difh of white ftufflike ft arch, 
into which he put his finger, and touched 
the fiih, and fo rubbed it on his ibreheacf; a 
ceremony uled prefaging good fortune^ Then 
^another came, and girt on his fv^ord arid hung 
on his buckler fet all over with diamonds and 
rubies, the belts of gold fuitable. Another 
hung on his quiver with thirty arrows, and 
his bow in a cafe, being the fame that was 
prefented by the Perfian ambaffador. On his * 
head he wore'a rich turban with a plume of 
herons’ feathers, not many, but long. On 
one fide hung a ruby unfet, as big as a wal* 
nut; on the other fide a diamond as large; in 
the middle an emerald like a heart, much 
bigger; His ftaff was wound about with a 
chain of great pearl, rubies, and diamonds, 
drilled. About his neck he wore a chain of 
three firings of moft excellent pearl, the lar- 
geft I ever faw. Above his elbows, armlets 
let with diamonds, and on his wrift three 
rows of feveral forts ; his hands bare, but al- 
moft on every finger a ring. His gloves, which 
were Englilh, ftuek under his girdle. His 
Coat of cloth of gold without ,fleeves, upon a 
fine femain, as thin as lawn. On his feet a 
pair of bufkins embroidered with pearl, the 

toes 
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toes fharp and turning up. Thus armed and 
accoutred he went to the coach that attended 
Jiim, with his new Englifh feryant, who was 
clothed as rich as any player, and more gaudy, 
and had broke four horfes, which were trap¬ 
ped and harnelTed in gold velvets. This was 
the firlt coach he ever fat in, made by that 
fent out of England, fo like that I knew it not 
but by the cover, which was a Perfian golA 
velvet. He fat at the end, and on each fide 
went two eunuchs, who carried final! maces 
of gold fet all over with rubies, with a long 
bunch of horfe-tail to flap the flies away. 
Before him, -went drums, bafe trumpets, and 
loud mufic, many canopies, umbrellas, and 
other ftrange enfigns of majefty, made of 
cloth of gold, fet in many places with rubies, 
Nine led horfes, the furniture of fome gar- 
niflied with rubies, fome with pearls and eme¬ 
ralds, fome only with finds enamelled. The 
Perfian ambaffador prefented him wbh a horfe. 
Next behind came three palankins, the car¬ 
riages and feet of one. plated with gold, fet at 
the ends with Hones, and covered with crim- 
fon velvet embroidered with pearl, and a 
fringe of great pearl hanging in ropes a 
foot deep, a border about it fet with ru¬ 
bies and emeralds. A footman carried a 
footftool 
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fqotftool of gold fet with ftones. The other 
two palankins were covered and lined only 
with cloth of gold. Next followed the Eng- 
lilh coach newly covered and richly adorned, 
which he had given to Queen Normahall, who 
fat in it After them a thirds in which fat 
his younger fons. Then followed about 

twenty elephants-rdyal, led for him to mount* 
fb rich in ftones and furniture* that, they 
glittered like the fun. Every elephant had 
fundry flags of cloth of filver, gilt fatin* and 
taffety/'* ' • 

To return from this flioft digreflion to the 
fymbols and monuments remaining in the Eaft 
plainly allufive to this feftival. It, doubt- 
lefs, arofe from this circumftance, that the 
ancient Egyptians, as Eufebius informs us, 
at Elephantine, worfhipped the figure of a 
man painted bluet to mark his celeftial origin, 
having the head of a ram, and the horns of 
a goat, which encompaffed a dilk, delignating 
hereby the folar and lunar conjunction in the 
fign Aries. This, in faCt, is the true Jupiter 
Ammon of antiquity, whofe fymbol was a 
lam ; and he was thus pourtrayed on the E- 
gy tian zodiac long before the Greeks arrogated 

* See Sir Thomas Roe’s Journal, apud Harris, vol. i. p. 644. 
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to tliemfelves the honour of being the inven¬ 
tors of the aftronomical afterifms. 

Dr. Stukely, in his Abury, p. .68, is of opi¬ 
nion, that the four folar ingreffes info the car¬ 
dinal points have been obferved as the fea- 
fons of public facrificing from the creation of 
the world ; and, in reality., hiftory acquaints 
us, that the four grand folemnities or gene¬ 
ral facrifices of the Druids were at the equi¬ 
noxes and the folftices. None, however, 
was celebrated with greater feftival pomp than 
the vernal equinox, for it was at that period, 
the firft of April, old ftyle, that the Arch- 
Druid., arrayed in Hole of virgin white, to de¬ 
note unfulliedchaftity, the facred anguinwn, or 
druid-egg, inchafed in gold, fufpended around 
his neck, bearing in one hand the myftical 
rod or ftaff, equally ufed by the Brahmins of 
India 3hd the Magi of Perfia, and elevating 
in the other, the golden fickle, ifiued forth in 
folemn proeeffion to gather the facred, won¬ 
der-working, all-healing misletoe from its 
parent oak ; under the expanfive lhade of 
whofe branches the victims were facrificed, 
and the feftive rites commenced. Knowing 
the veneration, entertained in India for the 
bovine fpecies, we could fcarcely believe, that 
a race, defcended, as I contend, from the 
vol. vi. f Brahmins, 
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Brahmins, or atleaft educated in the fchool 
of Brahma, could then immolate, as was the 
conftant cuftomof the Druids after gathering 
the mifletoe, two white bulls that had never 
borne the yoke, did we not know that both 
the Brahmins and the Perfians were anciently 
addicted to the Gomedha Jug, or facrifice of 
the bull, in honour of the Sun. Nor can we 
wonder that the mifletoe, thus gathered, was 
afterwards offered to Taranis, or J upiter; that 
deity who was fuppofed to prefide in Aries, 
as the guardian genius of the conftellation, 
and whofe fymbol, we have juft obferved, was 
the ram. 

Mr. Volney, with that determined fpirit of 
fcepticifm which diftinguifhes his writings, 
contends, that the fcaft of the Jewifh paflbver, 
when the pafchal lamb was facrificed, derived 
its real origin, not from the awful event re¬ 
corded in Scripture, but from the ancient 
Egyptian cuftom of obferving with feftival 
rites the period when the Sun arrives at the 
equinoctial line, and the Hebrew word u a sch A, 
which certainly fignifies pajjage, hie interprets 
as defcriptive merely of the Sun’s palling 
from one hemifphere into the other. The 
ancient Jews and their modem defcendants 
undoubtedly kept, and do keep, this moft fo- 
3 lemn 
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, lemn feftival at the vernal equinox, beginning 
it on the evening of the fourteenth of the 
tnonth Nifan, and continuing it 'in March, 
for feven days afterwards, including the 
twentieth, on which day the Sun actually 
reaches the equinoctial line. But, indepen¬ 
dently of the folemn afleveration of Holy Writ 
as to the origin and defign of the paffover, 
the national records of the Hebrews, and their 
continued obfervation of it during fo many 
ages, with rites peculiar and appropriate to 
the profefted intention, rites not otherwife to 
be accounted for, are unanfwerable proofs of 
the divine origin of that inftitution among 
them. With equal confidence and impiety he 
diftofts the expreffiOns, fo often occurring in 
Scripture, of the Lamb of God, of the coming of 
the Redeemer, and the regenerator of a fallen 
world, referring them to an aftronomical origin, 
and the millennium of Chriftians to that au- 
fpicious period when the grand wnoxa.Ta.gouTiq 
Ihall take place; after the Sun lhall have tra¬ 
velled through the zodiacal afterifms, and 
begin the new Annus Magnus in the firft de¬ 
gree of the fign Aries. 

There is, alfo, another annual feftival, ce¬ 
lebrated on the fame day in both countries, 
which opens a not lefs extenfive and curious 
r 2 field 
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field for inquiry ; and as the inveftigation 
will lead to a difplay of Oriental manners, 
founded on aftronomical fpeculation, I lhall 
difcufs the fubjedt at fome length. 

This feftival was obferved with ceremonies 
wonderfully fimilar in countries fo remote as 
Britain and India; for although I do not re¬ 
coiled! that Mr' Knight on the ancient Phallic 
worlhip has noticed" the fact, yet the reader 
may reft allured, that, on the First of May, 
when the Sun enters into the fign Taurus, En- 
glifhmen unknowingly celebrate the Phallic 
feftival of India and Egypt; and he will, per¬ 
haps, be convinced of this, when- he lhall re¬ 
coiled! what was intimated in a former volume 
of the Indian Antiquities, that the Greek word 
(pctXXog ftgnilies a pole, and the fplendid deco¬ 
ration of golden crowns, which, fomewhat 
after the manner of the gilded falvers and 
tankards fufpended around the Englilh pa¬ 
geant, adorned that (paxxog , anciently dif- 
played to public view in the Egyptian feftival 
there alluded to. ' 
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THE FIRST OF MAY EQUALLY REGARDED 
AS A PHALLIC FESTIVAL IN INDIA AND 
IN BRITAIN 7 . , 

WHEN we refled; that owing to the procet- 
fion of the equinoxes, after the rate of fe- 
ventj-two years to a degree, a total alteration 
lias taken place through all the figns of the 
ecliptic, infomueh that thofe ftars which for¬ 
merly were in Aries have now got into Tau-* 
XUS, and thofe of Taurus into Gemini ; and 
when we confider alfo the difference before- 
mentioned, occafioned by the reform of the 
calendar, we fliall ceafe to wonder at the dif- 
agreement that exifts in refped to the exad 
period of the year on which the great fefti- 
vals w r ere anciently kept, and that on which, 
in imitation of primaeval cuftopis, they are 
celebrated by the moderns? Now the vernal 
equinox, after the rate of that preceflion, 
certainly could not have coincided with the 
firft of May lefs than four thoufand years be¬ 
fore Chrift, which nearly marks the aera of 
the creation, which, according to the beft and 
wifeff chronologers, began at the vernal equi¬ 
nox, when all nature was gay and finding, 
and the earth arrayed in its lovelielt verdure, 
and not, as others have imagined, at the 

dreary 
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dreary autumnal equinox, when that nature 
muft neceffarily have its beauty declining, and 
that earth its verdure decaying. I have little 
doubt, therefore, that May-day, or at leaft 
the day on which the Sun entered Taurus, has 
been immemorially kept as a facred feftiyal 
from the creation of the earth and man, and 
was originally intended as a memorial of that 
aufpicious period and that momentous e- 
vent. 

Independent, however, of any particular 
allufion to that primaeval event, which, after 
all, is but conjecture, the bull being in the 
Eaft the uniyerfal emblem of the fupreme ge¬ 
nerative power that made the world, the pe¬ 
riod of the Sun’s ingrefs into that lign could 
fcarcely fail of being regarded with peculiar 
honours by a race involved in the depth of a 
grofs phyfical fuperftition and devoted to the 
Phallic worfhip. On the lofty eminences of 
the Cams, that were extended in a line over 
the whole coaft near which the Druids relid ed, 
and which were confpicuoully railed in fight 
of each other, it was their cuHorn, on May- 
eve, to light up prodigious fires which illumi¬ 
ned the whole region round about, Thefe 
fires were in honour of Beal, or Bealan, the 
Irilh and Celtic word for the Sun; and hence 

it 
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it' arofe, that Bealteine is ftill ufed for May- 
day by the Highlanders of Scotland. 

Two of thefe fires, according to To|pnd, 
were kindled on May-day in every village of 
the nation, between which the men and 
beafts to be facrificed were obliged to pals; 
one of them being kindled on the Carn, and 
the other on the ground.* Thefe fires were 
fuppofed to confer a fandtity upon thofe who 
palfed through them, as was the intention in 
the rites of Mithra, when- the candidate for 
initiation was alternately plunged- in baths of 
fire and water at once to try his refolution, 
and to purify him; a word derived from this 
very cuftom, for is the Greek term for fire. 
The ancient and barbarous cuftom of' the 
Phoenicians in making their children pafs 
through the fire to Moloch, is by this prac-? 
tice of the Druids irrefiltibly brought to our 
recolle<ftion; and, as we know that they woi> 
flopped the Sun under the title of Moloch, 
fo we are as certain that that worth ip and 
this rite were derived to them from their 
Eaftern anceftors. 

On the general devotion of the ancients to 
the worfliip of the Bull I have had frequent 

* Hift.pf the Druids,'vol. I. p. 71.. 
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occafion to remark, and more particularly in 
the Indian Iliftory, by their addiction to it at 
tha^period, # 

--Aperit cum cornibus annum 

Taurus, — - - 

“ when the bull with his horns opened the 
vernal year." I obferved that all nations feem 
anciently to have vied with each other in cele¬ 
brating that blifsful epoch; and that the mo¬ 
ment the Sun entered the lign Taurus, were 
difplayed the fignals of triumph and the in¬ 
centives to paftion; that memorials of the 
univerfal feftivity indulged at that, feafon are 
to be found in the records and cuftoms of 
people otherwife the moft oppofite in manners 
and the moft remote in fituation; I could not 
avoid confidering-the circumftance as a ftrong 
additional proof that mankind originally de- 
fcended from one great family, and proceeded 
to the feveral regions in which they finally 
fettled from one common and central fpot; 
that,the Apis, or facred bull of Egypt, was 
only the fymbol of the Sun in the vigour of 
vernal youth; and that the bull of Japan, break¬ 
ing with his horn the mundane egg, was evi¬ 
dently connected with the fame bovine fpecies 

of 
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of fuperftition, founded on the mixture of 
aftronomy and mythology. 

It is remarkable, that one of the moil Jfo- 
lemn feafts of the Hindoos, called that of 
Auruna, the day-ftar, falls on the fixth day 
of the new moon in May, and is dedicated, 
fays Mr. Holwell, to the Goddefs of Genera¬ 
tion, who is worfhipped when the morning 
liar. appears, or at dawn of day,* for the' pro¬ 
pagation of children, and to remove barren- 
nefs. On this day, -he adds, prefents are 
ufually made by parents to their fons-in-law, 
in token probably of the holy nuptial rite, 
and thd day ends with a banquet. This an¬ 
cient cuftom of making prefents to; friends, 
and relatives, and great men, on the firft day 
of the new year, has defcended down to our 
own times, and the new-year’s gift exhibits to 
us another remnant of Afiatic hilarity imita¬ 
ting the bounties of nature at the vernal fea- 
fon. 

Tile fame Colonel Pearce, before cited, in 
a letter publilhed in the'Afiatic Refearches, 
thus defcribes the annual Indian feftival holden 
on the firft of May: “ I beg leave to point 
out to the fociety that the Sunday before I alt 
was the feftival of Bhavani, (a perfonification 
of vernal nature, the Dca Syria of Chaldea, 
- and 
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and Venus Urania of Perfia,) which is an¬ 
nually celebrated by the Gopas and all other 
Hindoos, who keep horned cattle for ufe of 
profit. On this feaft they vifit gardens, 
ereft a pale in the fields, and adorn it with 
pendants and garlands. The Sunday before 
laft, he adds, was our firfi of May, on which 
the fame rites are performed'by the fame clafs 
of people in England, where it is well known 
to be a relic of ancient fuperftition. It fhould 
feem, therefore, that the religion of the Eaft 
and the old religion of Britain had a ftrong 
affinity.”* 

Mr. Finch, tOo, < f fpeaking of the great 
Meydan or fquare ofuSurat, defcribes what he 
calls a tall May-pole in the centre, round 
which, he fays, the Hindoos make their paf- 
time on the great feftival-days. 

To fatisfy ourfelves that the race who erect¬ 
ed the ftupendous circular temple of Stone¬ 
henge were a tribe of Brachmans, of the left 
of Boodh, we have only to call to mind the 
peculiar predominant fuperftition of that 
tribe, which, according to Lucian, was the 
adoration of the Sun, as a fecondary deity, in 

* See'Afiatic Refearches, vol. ii. p. 333. 
t See his Travejs in Harris’s Colleftion, vol, i. p. 84. 
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a circular dance, expreffive of his fuppofed 
revolution; and to attend to the mode after 
which that fed; principally represented their 
favourite deity. 

I have elfewhere obferved from Vitruvius* 
that, in conformity to a notion of the an¬ 
cients, when erecting temples to the pagan 
deities, that the properties and fonations of 
the objed adored fhould be attended to, all 
the temples to the Sun, the Moon, and the 
other planets, were built in a circular manner, 
becaufe thofe orbs perpetually revolve in vaft 
circles. Now Diodorus Siculus informs us 
that there was an ifland beyond Gaul, as large 
as Sicily, in which the Hyperborean race 
adored Apollo in a circular temple, confider- 
able for its fize and riches.* “ By Apollo/ 
fays one of the beft, but not the pureft writer 
of mythology in the prefent age, “ in the 
language of the Greeks of that day, can be 
meant no other perfonage than the Sun / 'and 
he thinks thb ifland can be no other than Brir 
tain, which might be known to the Greeks by 
the vague reports of Phoenician mariners. 
The circumftance of its being thus particu¬ 
larized, Mr, Knight thinks, is a convincing 

f Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. p, 130. 
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|)roof of the magnitude and celebrity of this 
ftructure ; and he is of opinion, that Stone- 
hexge was the identical temple here alluded 
to. This remark of Mr. Knight is perfectly 
congenial with my own fentiments on the 
fubject, and I mean in a future page to give 
the whole palfage, at length from Diodorus, 
with fuch ItriCtures upon what precedes and 
follows it as I conceive will place the fact 
beyond difpute. That Gentleman’s confe- 
quent obfervatiori that the large obelifks of 
ftpne, found in many parts of the North, 
fuch as thofe at Rudstone, deferibed in the 
fifth volume of the Archaeologia,. and thofe 
near Burr oughbridge, del ineated in S tuke- 
Iey’s Itinerary, and now called the Devil’s Ar¬ 
rows, are veftiges of the fame religion, is 
made with equal judgement; and evinces the 
writer’s intimate knowledge of the earlieft 
fuperftitions of the Eaft.^ 

That the Druids not lefs than the Bracln 
mans adored the Sun in a circular dance, is 
not only evident from the following paffages 
in Athenanis and Pliny, but from many 
others in Toland’s Hiftory of the Druids, and 
piay be proved from fimilar practices at this 


* Mr. Knight on the PhalJic Worlhip, :p. 115. 
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day exifting in the Hebrides, and many places 
where thofe Druids, took up their favourite 
though fecluded refidence. Athenaeus tells us 
that the ancient Gauls, when they wor- 
fliipped their Gods, turned round on the right 
hand/’* imitating thereby the apparent mo- ( 
tion of the heavens # from eaft to weft, and 
the radiant march of the ftars. Pliny con¬ 
firms this account, by exprefsly faying, “ that 
the Gaujs, contrary to the practice of the 
Romans, who were accuftomed in their devo¬ 
tions to turn the body quite rotind from left 
to right, imitating thereby the courfe of the 
fun and planets, always turned round the 
body, in adorando, from right to left ”-f- 
When you worfhip the Gods, fays Plautus, 
worfhip turning to the right hand. Si deos 
falutas dextrovorfum cenfeo.% It is a curious 
fii6t, and by no means to be omitted in this 
place, that the ancients, not lefs than the mo¬ 
derns, made the feftive goblet circulate ac¬ 
cording to the courfe of the fun, of which 
no ftronger nor more authentic teftimony 
need be brought than that of old Homer 
himfelf, who defcribes the immortals as quaff- 

* Atlienseus, lib. iv. p. 152. 

f Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. xxviii. cap. 2. 

J Plautus, aft. i. Icene i. verfe70. 
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mg their ne<ftar in this order; for Vulcan, 
when he carries the goblet round* goes round 
bj the right hand, not merely with 
dexterity, or nimbly, as the translators ren¬ 
der it, but to imitate the courfe of the planet 
who matures the genial grape. Had Pope- 
been like Homer, vinofiis, he would have 
noticed this; but Pope was not celebrated 
for his hofpitalities. 

For the fuller information of the reader on 
this fubje&, I mnft beg . his attention to the 
following account of the facred aftronomieal 
dance of the ancients in a former volume. 
“ Befides tliefe dances, there exifted in anti¬ 
quity a folemn and meafured dance, more 
particularly inftituted by the aftronomieal 
priefts, which imitated the motion of the fun 
and planets, in their refpective orbits. This 
dapee was divided into three parts* the ftrophe, 
the antijirophe, and that which was called 
Jiatimarg, or flow and fcarcely-perceptible 
motion before the altar. In the ftrophe,. they 
danced from the right hand to the left, by 
which motion, Plutarch is of opinion, they 
meant to indicate the apparent motion of 
the heavens, from eaft to weft: in the anti- 

* Homed Iliad, lib. i. v. £97. 
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ftrophe, they moved from the left to the 
right, in allulion to the motion of the pla¬ 
nets, from weft to eaft; and, by the flow, 
or ftationary, motion before, the altar, the: 
permanent liability of the earth. It was in 
the laft filiation that the sttanJij, or ode qfter 
the dance , was fung. I cannot, however, 
avoid being of opinion, that the ancients 
knew fomething more of the true fyftem of, 
aftronomy than this; and that, by the flow 
ftationary, or hamly-perceptible, motion be¬ 
fore the altar, they intended to denote either 
the revolution of the earth upon its axis, or 
elfe th e foljiitial period 

The Raas Jattra, or circular-dance, of 
the Indians, an account of which follows the 
above quotation, will demonftrate the truth 
of Lucians aflertion in regard to its exiftence 
among the Brachmans; and how much the 
Druids were devoted to this fpecies of worfliip 
we {hall prefently learn from the proofs ad¬ 
duced, as Well from ancient as ihodern times, 
in the page of their hiftorian, Mr. To- 
land. 

In the ifles of Scotland, he informs us, at 
this day the vulgar ftill fhew a great refpedft 
for the Druids' houfes, and never come to 
the ancient facrificing and fire-hallowing 

earns, 
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earns, but they walk three times round them, 
from ealt to weft, Occordirig to the pourfe of 
the fun. This fanftified tour, or round by 
the South, is called Deifeal, as the unhallowed 
contrary one by the north Tuapholl. The fir ft 
is derived from Deas, or Defs, the right hand, 
and Soil , one of the ancient names of the 
Sun: the right hand in this round being 
ever next the earn. The Proteftants in the 
Hebrides are almoft as much addicted to the 
Deifeal as the Papifts : hereby it may be feen 
how hard it is to eradicate inveterate fuperfti- 
tion. This cuftom was ufed three thoufand 
years ago, and very probably long before, by 
their anceftors the ancient Gauls, of the fame 
religion with themfelves.* 

The fame author acquaints us that the in¬ 
habitants of Lewis, one of the largeft of the 
weftern ifles, ftill pradftife this circular fpecies 
of AvOrfhip; bowing three times, and repeat¬ 
ing three folemn prayers, as they morning 
and evening go in proceftion round the chapel 
in which their devotions are performed; and 
that the common mode of paying refpect and 
homage to benefactors and perfons of emi¬ 
nence and dignity, throughout thole iflands 


is 


* Toland’s Hiftoryof the Druids, p. 108. 
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is three times to turn round them {unways, all 
the while bleffing them and invoking heaven 
in their favour.* 

We come now to conlider after what pecu¬ 
liar manner the feet devoted tcrBuddlia repre¬ 
fen ted this their favourite deity, which we 
fhall find to be exa£tly after the manner in 
which the Druids imaged their deity. 

If the reader will be pleafed to revert to my 
concife account of the fuperftition of Boodh, 
in a preceding volume of Indian Antiqui¬ 
ties,^ he will there find, that, in the Indian 
peninfula, ihis deity was reprefented by a ftu- 
pendous ftone idol, called the Sommonaco- 
dom, , and that his followers took delight in 
erecting to his honour, “ temples and high 
monuments, as if,” fays Mr. lvno^, in his 
account of Ceylone there cited, “ they had 
been born folely to hew rocks and huge 
ftones, and lay them up in heaps.” He has 
been likewife informed, from Norden, that 
the Egyptian priefts refided near the pyramids 
in fquare ftone cells; and from M. Le Loubere, 
that the priefts of Boodh, in Siam, a fuppo- 
fed colony from Egypt, refided in a kind of 


* Ibid. p. il 8. 

f See the third volume, near the commencement. 
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’convent, confifting of many little cells, ran¬ 
ged in within a large fquare inclofure, in the 
middle of which ftood the temple. He then 
adds, certain pyramids hand near and quite 
round the temple.*' 

Of that fecluded race of men, who lived in 
the hallowed groves and caves of Mona, and 
erected the flupendous circular ftcu&ure and 
the lofty 7 obelifks above referred to, can any 
defcription be more pointedly picturefque ? 
•But let us inquire more particularly what 
opinion the Indians themfelves entertain of 
their god Buddha. What was the exa6t pe¬ 
riod hi which he lived? Whom did he mar¬ 
ry ? Where was he bora ? Whence did he 
come ? 

I am *aware that Ksempfer fpeaking of 
Buddha boldly afierts him to be the fame with 
the renowned Budia Sakia, wliofe priefts, 
when Cambyfes ravaged Egypt, w r ere driven 
from that defolated country into every region 
that would afford them fhelter; who, it is 
faid, introduced their idol into China, under 
the foftened name of Fo, fince the inhabi¬ 
tants of that vaft empire, having neither B nor 
H in their alphabet, could not pronounce the 

* See the third volume, near the commencement. 
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former harfli appellative; who gave their god 
Sommonacodom to the Siamefe; and who, by 
the fhips of the Phoenicians, fincc the com¬ 
merce of that people with Britain for their 
envied tin was about, that time in its fulleft 
vigour, might eafily find a paffage into this 
country. By the former fuppofition, the 
original occafion of introducing the ancient 
Oriental fuperftitions into Britain is indeed in 
fome degree accounted for; but, in that cafe, 
the priefts of Mona fhould be defeendants of 
the old Egyntians, with whom, though in 
fome general points of their religion they may 
agree, yet to whom, in many of their parth 
cular ceremonies and more diftingu idling 
tenets, they are direltly oppofite. But be- 
fides this glaring incongruity and innumera¬ 
ble other abfurdities in this hypothefis, the 
sera adigned for the firft planting of the 
Afiatic fuperftitions in Europe is far too late 
in the annals of time. We know that the Druid 
fyftem of religion, long before the time of 
Cambyfes, had taken deep root in the Britifh 
ifles. The Budia Sakia mentioned by Ksemp- 
fer was doubtlefs the fecond Bhood, the uflip¬ 
per of the honours of the firft, who, in fait, 
was one of the moft renowned of the Indian 
Avatars, and a brilliant incarnation of the 
g g Deity 
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T)eity himfelf. The Druid do&rines and rtian. 
ners are not of an Egyptian (lamp; they are 
altogether thofe of the patriarchal ages, and 
have a (hiking affinity to thofe of the Scy¬ 
thian and Celto-Scythian tribes, who, in 
different, but all remote, aeras, defcendin'g 
from that great hive, or, as it has been em¬ 
phatically called, that forge of mankind, the 
Northern Alia, conquered Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and deluged the half of Europe with 
a new and hardier race of men. The Scan¬ 
dinavian hiftorians have recorded tliefe inva- 
lions; and the conquering chieftain, or rather 
God in human form, according to the Hin¬ 
doo fyftem of fucceffive incarnations of the 
Deity, who led the firft legions from the 
overcharged plains of Scythia, bore the re¬ 
nowned name of Woden. 

Monfieur Mallet, previous to his Hiftory 
of Sweden, prefented his patrons with a work 
which he entitled Antiqnitates Septentrionales, 
or Northern Antiquities; and I have prefented 
mine with a work, which I have entitled In¬ 
dian Antiquities. However different in name, 
in the end it may poffibly turn out, that the 
fubjedts of our inveftigation, at leaft as far as 
their primeval manners and early hiftory are 
concerned, do not 16 materially vary. In the 

fourth 
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fourth chapter of that book, the following 
intelligence is recorded. 

“ A celebrated tradition, confirmed by 
the poems of all the northern nations, by 
their chronicles, by inftituttons and cuftoms, 
fome of which fubfift to this day, informs us, 
that, in very early periods, an extraordinary 
perfon, named Oden, reigned in the North ; 
that he made great changes in the govern- 
ment, manners, and religion, of thofe coun¬ 
tries; that he enjoyed there great authority, 
and had even divine honours paid him. All 
thefe are fadts which cannot be contefted : but 
as to what concerns the original of this man, 
the country whence he came, the time in 
which lie lived, and the other circumftances 
of his life and death, they are fo uncertain, 
that the moft profound refearches, the moft 
ingenious conjectures relative to them, dis¬ 
cover nothing to us but our own igno¬ 
rance.”* 

I have before obferved, that the belief of 
the Metempfycholis, and the fyftem of ema¬ 
nations, fo ancient and univerfal ,in India, 
has been frequently the occafion of introdu¬ 
cing, upon the theatre of human tranfac- 

* Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, p. 58. 
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tions, perfcnages upon whom, on account of 
fimilarity of genius or. talents, though flou-. 
rifhing in ages very remote from, each other, 
they bellowed one common name. This cir-. 
cuoittanee has given birth to a multitude of 
imaginary Zoroafters and Orpheufes, and this 
has doubtlefs been the realcaufe, that on two 
perfons, living in very different periods of the 
Indian and Scythian empires, thediftinguifhed 
denominations of Boodh and Woden have 
been conferred. The etymology of the name 
Sacya, or Sakia, according to Sir William 
Jones, is to be found in a Sanfcreet word fig- 
nifying a feeder on 'Vegetables, and the term 
Buddha, or Boodhift, means, in general, a 
fage or philofopher. Well aware how impor¬ 
tant a point it was to fix as nearly as poffible 
the vera of the original Boodh, Sir William 
has bellowed upon the inveftigation a confi-r 
derable portion of that indefatigable induftry, 
which he has fo honourably to himfelf, and with 
To much advantage to Oriental literature, em¬ 
ployed upon Indian fubje&s. A fimilar con¬ 
viction of the importance of that point has 
induced me, in another place, to extend and 
amplify his oblervations, and to collect toge¬ 
ther all the circumftances to be met with in 
antiquity that might throw any light on the 
4 character 
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character and £era of the Egyptian Hermes, or 
Anubis, who was indubitably the fame perfon 
with the elder Boodh of India. The reader 
will find the refult of my inquiries ftated in 
the hiftory of the ninth 'incarnation of 
Veefhnu, under the name and form of 
Boodh. For the prefent, it will be fufficient 
to remark, that, according to the Bhagavat- 
AMRiTAj or cream of the Bhagavat, a com¬ 
mentary, written by a learned Cofwani, of 
good authority, the prior Boodh appeared on 
earth towards the commencement of the Cali Yng , 
or prefent age; and, what is extremely to 
our purpofe, that he married Ila, whofe father 
was preferved in a miraculous ark from an uni- 
verfal deluge .* Now it is a very remarkable 
fact, and Angularly corroborative of the In¬ 
dian as well as lac-red records, that Noah 
himfelf is called Bus in the Phoenician Hif¬ 
tory of Sanchoniatho ; for X^ovog, or Noah, 
is there reprefented as the Ton of Ou^xvog and 
j>, or Heaven and Earth , allufive to his being 
the firft man after the deluge; and Chronus 
and Bus are terms throughout that hiltory 
ufed as fynonymous.-f , 


* Aftatic Refearches, vol. ii. p. 376. 

-j- See Bifliop Cumberland’s Sanchoniatho, p. 29. et feq. 
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I muft here, therefore, again requeft the 
reader to obferve, that as I havfe all along 
contended for a prior Buddha, exifting in the 
firft ages of the poft-diluvian world, and one 
of the immediate defcendants of Noah, 
throughout the whole of this differation I 
alfo allude to the firft, or God Woden, imme¬ 
morial ]y canonized through all the regions of. 
the Northern Afia, the true hyperborean 
Mars, and not to that renowned Scandinavian 
conqueror of later- periods who affumed his 
name and arrogated his rites, that common 
artifice of the times in which he flourilhed, to 
infpire his followers with the deeper refpect. 
In another part of his learned work Mr. Mal¬ 
let remarks; “ I will not anfwer for the 
truth of the account given of the original of 
this God-man; I only fufpeht that at fome pe¬ 
riod of time, more or lefs early, either he, or 
his fathers, or the authors of his religion, 
came from fome country of Scythia, or from 
the borders of Perfia-. I may add, that the 
God, whofe prophet or prieft he pretertded to 
be, was named Odin, and that the ignorance 
of fucceeding ages confounded the Deity with 
his prieft, compofing, out of the attributes of 
the one and the hiftory of the other, a grofs 
medley, in which we can at prefent diftinguifti 
nothing 



nothing very certain. New proofs of this 
confufion will occur in all we fhall hereafter 
produce on this fubjeet; and it will behove 
the reader never to lofe fight of this obferva- 
tion.”* 

In fady both this author s fubfequent rela¬ 
tion, and all other genuine accounts of the 
ancient fuperftitious doctrines and rites of the 
northern nations, invariably tend to confirm 
the hypothefis of their Afiatic original. The 
Edda itfelfis little more than a collection of 
Indian mythological fables, relative to the 
origin of the world; the chaos; the impreg¬ 
nating fpirit; the good and evil race; the 
contefts of the giants; the inundation of the 
globe, &c. &c. This very writer, after a 
large extraCt from that book, and an ancient 
Runic poem, called the Voluspa, confirms 
my argument in the following remarkable 
comment. 

“ It is eafy to trace out in this narration 
veftiges of an ancient and general tradition, 
of which every feCt of paganifm hath altered, 
adorned, or fuppreflfcd, many circumftances, 
according to their own fancy, and which is 
now only to be found intire in the books qf 

f Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, p. 68. et feq. 
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Mofes. Let the ftrokes we have here produ¬ 
ced be compared with the beginning of He- 
fiod’s Theogony, with the mythology of fome 
Afiatic nations, and with the book of Gene- 
fis, and we fhall inftantly be convinced, that 
the conformity which is found between many 
circumftances in their recitals cannot be the 
mere work of chance. Thus, in the Edda, the 
defcription of the chaos ; that vivifying 
breath which produces the giant Ymer; that 
fleep during which a male and female fpring 
from his tides; that race of the fens of 
the gods; that deluge which only one man 
efcapes with his family, by means of a bark; 
that renewal of the world which fucceeds; 
that firft man and firft woman created by the 
gods, and who receive from them life and 
motion : all this feems to be only remains of 
a more ancient and more general belief, 
which the Sicythians carried with them when 
they retired into the North, and which they 
altered more llowly than the other nations. 
One may difcover alfo in the very nature of 
thefe alterations the fame fpirit of allegory, 
the fame defire of accounting for all the phe¬ 
nomena of nature by fkStions, which hath 
fuggefted to other nations the greatell part of 

the 
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the fables with which their theology is in¬ 

fected.”* ( . , 

The fublime notions of the deity inculcated 
in the Baghvat Geeta, and the Indian and 
Perfian doCtrine. of fubordinate intelligences 
guiding the revolving orbs, governing the 
world, and prefiding over the elements of 
nature, are all difcovered in their lyItem of 
theological belief, as detailed by M. Mallet; 
and his reprefentation of their ancient wor- 
ihip in vaft forefts, and uncovered fhrines, 
forcibly brings to our recollection the wide- 
fpreading banian-tree of India, the folemn. 
groves of Mona, and the open temples of 
Stonehenge and Abury. “ Their religion 
forbade them to reprefent the divinity under 
any corporeal form. They were not even to 
think of confining him within the inclofure , 
of walls, but were taught that it was only 
within woods and confecrated forefts that 
they could ferve him, properly. There he 
feemed to reign in filence, and to make him- 
felf felt by the refpedt which lie infpired. It 
was an injurious extravagance to attribute to 
this deity a human figure, to erect ftatucs to 
him, to fuppofe him of any fex, or to repre- 

* Mallet's Northern Antiquities, p. 108, 
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ftnt him by images. From this fupreme God 
were fprung (as it were, emanations of his di¬ 
vinity) an infinite number of fubaltern deities 
and genii, of which every part of the vifible 
world was the feat and temple. Thefe intel¬ 
ligences did not barely refid e in each part of 
nature; they directed its operations; it was 
the organ or inftrument of their love or libe¬ 
rality to mankind. Each element was under 
the guidance of fome being peculiar to it. 
The earth, the water, the fire, the air, the 
fun, moon, and ftars, had each their refpective 
divinity. The trees, forefts, rivers, moun¬ 
tains, rocks, winds, thunder, and tempefts, 
had the fame; and merited on that fcore a 
religious worth ip, which, at firft could not 
be directed to the vifible object, but to the 
intelligence with which it was animated. The 
motive of this worfhip was the fear of a deity 
irritated by the fins of men, but who, at the 
fame time, was merciful, and capable of being 
appeafed by prayer and repentance.”* 

A very juft and injenious remark of our 
author follows on the water and fire 
ordeals equally in ule among the Indian and 
Northern nations ; for he obferves, that, as 

* Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, p, So. ’. 
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all the elements were fuppofed to be animated 
by an intelligence as-incorruptible in its juf- 
tice as the deity whence it fprang, they 
thought they had nothing to do but to unite 
the accufed perfon to one of thefe-divinities, 
and fo oblige it to declare, by the planner of 
its adding upon him, what judgement it en¬ 
tertained of his innocence. Thus fornetimes 
they caft him into a deep water, tied about 
with cords: if he funk, that is, if the Ge¬ 
nius of the water received him into its bo- 
fom, it declared him to be innocentif it re- 
jedted him, if he fwam upon the furface, he 
was contidered as convidted of the crime. It 
was the fame with their fire-ordeals; and he, 
who, unhurt, could thruft his hands into 
iron gauntlets, made red-hot, or could walk, 
at eafe, over burning ploughthares, was con¬ 
cluded to beguiltlefs. From thofe Afiatic and 
Northern regions, in remote eeras derived, a 
timilar cuftom prevailed in Britain ; and Dr. 
Percy, his tranfla'tor, remarks, that, long after 
Chriftianity was eftablifhed among the Anglo- 
Saxons, King Edward the Confelfor (a repu¬ 
ted faint) is faid to have put his mother to 
the proof of the burning ploughthares, And 
even down to our own times, the watery 
ordeal, or proof by fwimming, has been 
employed 
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employed by the vulgar for the trial of witch¬ 
craft, whenever they could find means to put 
it in practice.'*' 

On the whole, nothing can be more Itrik- 
ingly true than what Pliny, fpeaking of the 
ancient Magian fuperftition, near eight hun¬ 
dred years ago, obferved concerning the 
t)ruids of Britain; Britannia hodie earn 
(Magiam) attonite celebrat t ant is ceremoniis, ut 
earn Perjis dediffe videri pojjit.-j- But, as we 
have proved the Perfians and Indians to have 
been originally the fame race, and the Magi 
and Brachmans to have belonged to the fame 
grand Eaftern fchool, the hypothefis on which 
this Diflfertation is built is proportionably 
corroborated by the remark of this ancient 
writer, and with this remark I conclude the 
fecond lection. • 

* Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, vol. I. p» igo» 
f Plinii Nat. Hiil, lib. xxx, cap. i. 
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SECTION III.. 


The Subject difcujjkd in the lajl SeBion continued, 
by a farther difplay and Parallel of the Su- 
perjiitions of the Druids and Brahmins after 
the true patriarchal Theology became cor¬ 
rupted.—Worjhip of rude ftones in confecra- 
ted Groves and Caverns, and their fangumary 
Sacrifices of Men and Beajts.-—The horrible 
human Heca tom bs of the more ferocious Druids 
in Wicker Inchfures.—The Veneration paid 
to Stones, conical, pyramidal, or placed in 
.circular Heaps, Remains of the ancient folar 
Superjiition, fnce his Difc, or Rays, were 
fiadowed out under thofe Emblems.—The 
greater aftronomical Cycles were alfo thus 
fymbolized, jince the Circles are generally 
formed of Sixty, Thirty, or Nineteen, colum¬ 
nar Stones ; the Firjl reprefenting the grand 
femgenary Cycle of the Ajiatic AJlronomtrs; 

the 
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the Second, the celebrated Druid Age ;■ the 
Third, the Metanic, or rather Indian, Cycle. 
—In this Light, and with this Clue, the 
Author proceeds to conjider the moji remark¬ 
able Druid Monuments of Britain.—The 
Cams, the Cromlech, the Logan, the Tolmeh 
of the Dridds, fuccejjfively defcribed, and my* 
thologically explained. — Stonehenge, a folar 
Temple; the great CircU the Difc of the Sim; 
the Number of Stones compofng it, including 
Thirty Iinpoji and Thirty Uprights, Sixty, the 
fexagenary Cycle ; a Cycle firft formed in 
India, but early adopted in China.—The 
Adytum, or Cove, of Stonehenge, an Oval, re- 
prefenting the mundane Egg, ,or Univerfe; its 
inner Circle of Stones, Nineteen in number .—■ 
The gran der ferpentine Temple of A b ury conji- 
dered.—Serpents ever, ini he Eaji, Emblems of 
agronomical Cycles.—Their mythological Hif- 
tory.—The great Circle of Columns at Abury, 
conjijling of One Hundred Stones, reprefents 
the Suns Progrefs through a Period of. One 
Hundred Years, or a complete Century.—The 
leffer Circle of Thirty, the Druid Age.—The 

leaji 
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C 


lenft of Twelve, the Period* of Jupiter’s Re- 
volution , which , multiplied by Five, forms in 
India the great feyagenary Cycle. 

H AVING in the preceding 'fetftions, 
from the firft authority, {hewn that the 
Northern Afia was principally poffelfed by two 
great nations, the one polifhed and literate, 
and the other barbarous and unlettered; hav¬ 
ing alfo fhewn the original defcent and the 
accidental mixture of thofe two nations, and 
traced the progrefs towards Europe of the 
great body of the Scythian, or Celtic, colo¬ 
nies, infected with all the fuperftitions of the 
Indian Buddha, or Woden of the North, 
that renowned,•. but obfcure, character, who 
flourifhed at the commencement of theprefent 
age, or period, and who married Ila, whofe 
father, according to Sanfcreet. annals, was 
preferred in a miraculous ark from an univer- 
fal deluge ; we come, in the prefent fedtion, 
to the confideration of the particular fuperfti¬ 
tions known to have flourifhed, during the 
earlieft periods, in thefe iflands; fuperftitions 
too congenial w ith thofe anciently celebrated- 
in Alia, to allow any doubt of their having 
been imported by the earlieft Afiatic fettlcrs. 
vox. vi. h The 
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The firft that demands our attention is their 
attachment to 


THE WORSHIP OF RUDE STONES . IN CONSE¬ 
CRATED groves; and tiieir sanguh 

NARY SACRIFICES OF MEN AND BEASTS. 

UPON the commencement of the Theolo¬ 
gical Diflertation, in'the firft volume of the 
Indian Antiquities, I had occafion to remark, 
from Keyfler, that the ancient Indo-Scythians 
performed their fanguinary Sacrifices “ under 
groves of oak of aftonifhing extent and of the 
profoundeft gloom,”* and I curfbrily traced 
the veftige of thofe barbarous rites in Gaul 
and Britain. I alfo inftanced, from Herodo¬ 
tus, their peculiar mode of facrificing to the 
rufty cimeter, the fymbol of Mars, the god 
Hefus of the Druids, the victims taken in 
war; and I adduced more than one inftance 
of ftmilitude which the national manners of 
Scythia bore to thofe of the war-tribe of 
India. Without crediting all the extravagant 
affertions of Bailly and De Guignes, concerning 
the unfathomable antiquity of the primitive 


* Vol. ii. p. 36. 


proto- 
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prototypal race of Alia, who were doubtlefs 
Cuthite colonies, at that remote imaginary pe¬ 
riod, when the line of the equator pajfed through 
the middle cf the vajl deferts of Tartary , and 
made the frozen foil of Siberia fruitful, we may 
fafely allow the martial progeny of Scythia, 
by intermixture and commerce, to have influ¬ 
enced, in a great degree, the habits and cuf- 
toms of their Indian neighbours, and to have 
been reciprocally affeCted by thofe of the peo¬ 
ple With whom they thus accidentally commu¬ 
nicated. I fhall not attempt to afcertain in 
which region the very peculiar veneration 
which either nation entertained for facred fo- 
refts of immenfe extent originated; it is fuf- 
ficient for my purpofe that this very ftriking 
point of affinity anciently exifted between the 
Tartarian and Brahmin magi. The relentlefs 
Diana of the Tauric grove was probably no 
other than the Item Nareda, or Cali, of the 
Indians. Their characters are consentaneous, 
and their rites accord in dreadful unifon.- 
With the Scythians, a tall and ftately tree, 
with wide-fpreading arms, was the majeftic 
emblem of God; and though Herodotus af- 
ferts that they had temples and images, his 
affertion is not confirmed by any other hifto- 
rian of antiquity. In fadt, their temples con- 
h 2 fitted 
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Med only of vaft heaps of coloflal ftones, 
rudely, if at all, carved; and in the moft un¬ 
wieldy ftone, as well as in the moft lofty tree, 
they, like the Indians, contemplated the 
image of that I)eity, of whom their perverted 
imaginations conceived the majefty and attri¬ 
butes to be beft reprefented “ by gigantic 
fculptures and mafly fymbols.” 

While we are treating on this fubjed of the 
oaken groves*of the Druids, and the abomi¬ 
nable facrifices with which they were conta¬ 
minated, it is impoflible to avoid remarking 
how widely this very cuftopr of venerating 
Baity la, or confecrated ftones, and of woriliip- 
ping under oaks, was diffufed in the remoteft ^ 
periods over the whole Oriental world, and in 
what profound veneration this very tree was 
holderi by the anceftors of the human race. It 
was under the confecrated oak that God and 
his holy meftengers condefcended to hold con- 
verfe, and to enter into folemn covenants with 
the patriarchs. “ Abraham,” we read, “ palled 
through the land to the place of Sic hem, and 
(ad alloun Moreh) to the oak-grove of 
Mo reh, where the Lord appeared unto him, 
and laid, Unto thy feed will I give this land: 
and Abraham budded there an altar unto the 
Lord.” Gm. xii. 6. In another part of Holy 

Writ 
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Writ'we are informed, that “ Joffiiia took 
a great done, and fet it up in Shechem, under 
an oak, that was by thefan&uary of the Lord.” 
Jojhua, xxiv. 26. In procefs of time, how¬ 
ever, the.Jewifti nation, relapfing into the Pa¬ 
gan fuperftitions, diverted their religious at¬ 
tention from the J)eity who covenanted with 
their father Abraham under the oak, and paid 
if to the inanimate tree itfelf. For this con¬ 
duct they are reproached by thegprophet Ifaiab. 
“ They ihall be athamed of the oaks which 
ye have delired, and ye {hall be confounded 
for the groves which ye have chofen.” 
Ifaiah, i. 29 . This ancient Oriental practice, 
therefore, of worshipping under, and vene¬ 
rating, the oak, forms another decided feature 
of affinity in the religion of the two nations, 
and is an additional evidence of their Afiatic 
defcent. 

In refpeft to that other ancient fpeeies of 
worfhip, the adoration of {tones, whether 
they were fingle ftones, as that which Jacob 
anointed and fet up for his pillary calling the 
place Beth-el, that is, literally, the houfe of 
God;> whether two-fold, like thofe which 
were fo combined as emblematically to repre- 
fei}t the aftive and paffive powers of nature in 
h 3 the 
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the generation of all things ; whether ternary, 
ns thofe which were intended to ihadow out 
the three-fold power of the Deity, to create, to 
preferve, and to deftroy; whether obelifcal, 
as thofe which fymbolized the folar light; 
whether pyramidal, as thofe which ejjpreflive-* 
ly typified the column of^afcending flame; 
or whether, finally, like the cairns of the 
Druids, arranged in vaft circular heaps, call* 
ed by the anqjpnts Mercurial: pn all thefe 
various kinds of adoration, paid, by the in* 
fatuated fuperftition of paft ages, to the 
unconfcious block of rude granite, M. D’An-. 
earville has prefented the learned with amoft 
elaborate diflertation, and he exprefely deno* * 
minates this tpecies of worihip Scythi* 

CISM.* 

Thefe grotefque and ponderous ftones were 
placed in the centre of the rpoft hallowed 
groves of the idolatrous Pagans, and it is 
moft probable that they in general placed 
them, as we find them arranged in the Druid-, 
temple of Stonehenge, in a circular manner; 
the Sun being the general object of ancient 
adoration, whofe temples were always eredted 
in a circular form. Like thofe of the Perfians 

* D-Ancarville’s Preface to Recherche* fur l’Origine des Arts, 
See. p. 9 and io. 

at 
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at Perfepolis, they were open at the top; for, 
li^e them, the Scythians elleemed it impious 
to confine the Deity, who pervades all nature, 
and whofe temple is earth and fkies, within 
the narrow limits of a covered fhrh\e, erected 
by mortal hands. 

That profound veneration for rocks and 
{tones of a grotefque form and enormous, mag¬ 
nitude, which We have obferved M. D’Apcar- 
yille denominates Scythicifm, 4oubtlefs origi¬ 
nated among a race accuftomed to behold na¬ 
ture in the rugged drefs which fhe affumes 
amidft “ antres vaft” and the abrupt preci¬ 
pices of mountains lofty and ftupendous as the 
great 'Caucafus, which ferves equally as a 
boundary to Scythia and India. This ftone- 
worfhip, however, was not confined to the 
lofty romantic regions in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Caucafus. Inftead of a ftatue, 
the Arabians of Petra worfliipped XtQo; peXus 
TtrfiOLyuvos) utoXhto^ a black fquare pillar of 
ftone, without any figure or reprefentation. 
It was the fame deity, fays Mr, Bryant, adored 
by the Germans and Celtae, called Theutates, 
whofe facrifices were very cruel.* In the fe- 
cond volume of Indian Antiquities alfo, I 


* Analyfis, vol. i. p. 13. 

H 4 have 
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have proved from Pocock, Ludolf, and Bruce, 
that the fame fpecies of worfhip was widely 
diffufed through the Thebais of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, whofemountaitis exhibit fcarcelylefs 
magnificent and terrific objects than thofe of 
the Tauric hills. . A Deity was fuppofed to 
refide amidft the folitary grandeur of thofe 
rugged mis-fhapen rocks; fuperftition aided a 
difiurbed imagination to give the airy phan¬ 
tom a form gigantic ,a*s his imagined temple ; 
to adorn him with the fymbols of vengeance 
and terror; and in veil him with attributes 
and properties congenial with their awe 
and apprehenfion. Hence it arofe, that, with 
this fpecies of rock-devotion, rites of a foin- 
brous and melancholy nature were perpetually 
blended; and that their altars were ftained 
with fuch torrents of human as well as hejtial 
blood. 

Concerning the fanguinary rites anciently 
pradtifed in Druid groves, no. ltronger evi¬ 
dence or more impreffive relation can be given, 
than that before adduced by me from Lucan, 
of thofe celebrated in the Maffilian grove, 
which he deferibes as a place, gloomy, damp, 
and fcarcely penetrable; a grove in which 
no fylvan deity ever refided, no bird ever 
fang, no beaft ever flumbered, no gentle 

zephyr 



zephyr ever played, nor even the lightning 
could rend a. paffage. It was a place of blood 
and horror, abounding with altars reeking 
with the gore of human victims, by which 
all the trunks of the lofty and eternal oaks, 
which compofed it, were dyed of a crimfon 
colour: a black and turbid water rolled 
through it in many a winding llream: no 
foul ever entered the forlorn abode, except 
the prieft, who, at noon, and at midnight, 
with palenefs on his brow, and tremor in 
his ftep, went thither to celebrate the hor¬ 
rible myfteries in honour of that terrific 
deity, whofe afpe£t he yet dreaded more than 
death to behold. 

The Britilh Druids, however, feem to have 
exceeded, if poffible, even their Gaulic neighs 
bours in favage ferocity of foul and bound- 
lefs luft of facrificial blood. The pen of his¬ 
tory trembles to relate the baleful orgies 
which their frantic fuperftition celebrated, 
when inclofing men, women, and children, in 
one vaft wicker image? in the form of. a man; 
and, filling it with every kind of combuftibles, 
they fet fire to the huge coloffus. While the 
dreadful holocauft was offering to their fan- 
guinary gods, the groans and fhrieks of the 
confuming victims -were drowned amidft 

fhouts 
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fhouts of barbarous triumph, and the ! air 
was rent with the wild diffonanee of martial 
mufic. However incredible the imputation, 
it is not without reafon fuf'pected that they 
fometimes proceeded to even more criminal 
lengths, and finifhed their horrid facrifice 
with a ftill more horrid banquet. Religion 
Ihudders at fuch a pen erfion of its name and 
rites; and humanity, turns with horror from 
the guilty fcene! Let us advert to left dif- 
gulting traits of ancient Druid fuperftition; 
and, haying theologically confidered their pro¬ 
found reverence for rocks and ftones, let us 
endeavour, if we can, philofophically to ac¬ 
count for that curious worfhip, as X am of 
opinion a great portion of aftronomy was 
blended with and concealed under it. 


THE DRUIDS, LIKE THE ANCIENT INDIAN 
RACE, WORSHIPPED THE ,SUN, UNDER 
THE FORM OF ERECT, CONICAL, AND 
PYRAMIDAL STONES; THE SYMBOLS QF 
THE SOLAR BEAM. 

THE worfhip of the Druids was not confined 
within the gloomy verge of confecrated groves. 

The 
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The high places, alfo, orexcelfa, anathem¬ 
atized in Scripture, ded^ated to Baal ancf to 
Aftarte the queen of heaven, were greatly in 
vogue among the ancient priefts of Britain. 
On its loftieft eminences it was their cuftom 
to pile up rude irregular heaps of ftones, fuch 
pofiibly as thofe which, in purer devotion, 
Jacob anointed, and fet up, for his pillar , call¬ 
ing the place Bethel, or the houfe of God. 
Many of thefe facred Mercurial heaps hill re¬ 
main on the fummits of the mountains of 
Cornwall, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Some of them are of immenfe magnitude, con¬ 
taining, according to Stukely, at leaft a hun¬ 
dred cart-loads of ftones of all fizes. They 
were called in the ancient Celtic language 
Cakns, being for the moft part of a conical 
and pyramidal form, with a large flat ftone 
invariably placed on the'apex, on which the 
facred fires, on the great feftivals, were kin¬ 
dled. The Welch ftdl call them Camedde, 
which my author, Rowland, I have already 
obferved, derives from the Hebrew Keren- 
Kedii, a coped heap, alluding to the lhape and 
figure of thefe cumuli, which were doubtlefs 
intended, like the pyramids of Egypt, and 
many of the cone-formed pagodas of India, 
to be fymbolical of the ray of the Sift, the 

god 
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god they Adored, and the fires occafionally 
lighted upon their fummits indisputably de- 
monftrate this fact. The worfhip of the Sun 
in reality was the bafis both of the Eaftern 
and Wefterri fuperftition; and therefore, if we 
find obelifks and other eredted pillars in 
Egypt and Afia, fo may we naturally expect to 
difcover them in the Britith illes; and here 
they are found difperfed over the country in 
the greateft abundance. In the very word 
obelitk we may trace the Oriental name of the 
folar deity Bal; known to the Druids by the 
refembling title _of Belenus, their god of fire, 
and apparent in the term Bealtine, or the 
fires that flamed to Baal, all over the country 
on May-eve. 

Thefe obelilks were of various magnitude, 
height* and difpofition. They fometimes con¬ 
fided of a Angle Hone, one of which in parti¬ 
cular is mentioned by Dr. Borlafe,* as Handing, 
a fliort time before he wrote his book, twenty 
feet in height, above the ground, and four feet 
buried in it. When clove up by the farmer, 
the owner of the land on which it flood, it 
made above twenty ftone polls for gates. He 
thinks thefe rude monuments wene the ancient 


f 


AnaJyfis, vol. i, p. 162. 
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idols of the country. They certainly were 
facred, and had a myhical allufion. They 
were intended to be fymbolical of their great 
deity, the su n, and worlhipped as fuch; they 
were alfo probably ufed as gnomons, to mark 
the length of the meridian dhadow. Some¬ 
times they were combined, as thofe dedicated 
to Baal and Aftarte, the fun and mbon, and 
thofe to Jupiter and J.uno, Pluto and Pro- 
ferpine, alluding to the junction of ttie hea¬ 
venly bodies, or the marriage of thofe mytho- 
logic deities. Sometimes two ftone columns 
were fet up as fepulchral monuments at the 
head and feet of the perfon interred; a prac¬ 
tice hill generally followed in Englilh 
burying-grounds; and fometimes they were 
ufed as termini, as the pillars- of Sefohris in 
Alia, and of Hercules at the ancient Gades ; 
being the limits of his travels wehward. Other 
erections of this kind were ternary, which are 
the true of antiquity, or fymbols of the 

god Mercury, confilting of two large hones, 
placed erect, with one laid acrofs their fum- 
mits. Thofe huge coloffal hones near Kennet 
in Oxfordfliire, called from their magnitude, 
the Devil’s Quoits, are three in number; >nd, 
moh likely, have reference to the 1‘olar wor- 
ftiip. f rhe celebrated pyramidal pillars, be¬ 
fore- 
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fore-mentioned, as handing at Burro wbridge, 
in York (hire, are four in number, and are 
juftly referred by Mr. Knight to the fame 
fource. 

Thefe grotefque and ponderous malfes of 
unhewn ftone, which, among a barbarous 
people, were reverenced as the fymbols of 
deity, wele not always pyramidal nor placed 
in an ereft pofture. Sometimes they were 
recumbent, and poifed on their own bafe, as 
in the cafe of thofe immenfe ovals, which, in 
Cornwall, are called logan, rocking or bow¬ 
ing ftones. Thefe prodigious ftones the 
Druids had the art to perfuade their infatua¬ 
ted difciples were infpired with the fpirit of 
the indwelling deity, and to this awful teft 
they brought the fuppofed criminal, over 
whofe head the fword ofjuftice was fufpended, 
and the defcent of which was alone delayed, 
till the animated mafs, as he approached to 
touch it, by its tremulous motion declared 
him guilty. On this fubjetft of the logan- 
ftones, I am happy in being able to quote the 
high authority of Mr. Bryant, whofe fenti- 
ments fo remarkably confirm the hypothefis 
on which thefe pages proceed, of the wonder¬ 
ful antiquities, difculfed in it, being the work 
of the firft colonies that emigrated from Mia. 
1 “It 
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“ It was ufual,” fays that learned writer, 
“ in thofe times, with much labour to place 
one vail ftone upon another for a religious 
memorial. The ftones thus placed, they often¬ 
times poifed fo equably, that they were af¬ 
fected with the leaft external force: nay a 
breath of wind would fometimes make them 
vibrate. We have many inftances in our own 
country; and they are to be found in other 
parts of the world: and, whhrever they occur, 
we may efteem them of the higheft antiquity. 
All fuch works we generally refer to the 
Celts and Druids; under the fanCtion of 
which names we thelter ourfelves, whenever 
we are ignorant and bewildered. But they 
were the operations of a -very remote age; 
probably before the time when the Druids, or 
Celtae, were firft known. I quellion, whether 
there be in the world a monument, which is 
much prior to the celebrated Stonehenge. 
There is reafon to think, that it was ereCted 
by a foreign colony; one of the firft which 
came into the ifland. Here is extant, at this 
day, one of thofe rocking-ftones, of which I 
have been fpeaking. 

“ The ancients diftinguiflied ftones, erected 
with a religious view, by the name of Amber ; 
by which was fignified any thing folar and di¬ 
vine. 
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vine. The Grecians called them nfyett 
A/u,£go<riau; and there are rcprefentations of 
fuch upon coins. Stonehenge is compofed of 
thefe Amber-ftones: hence the next town is 
denominated Ambros-bury: not from a Roman 
Ambrofius, for no fuch perfon exifted; but 
from the Ambrofnz Petrw , inwhofe vicinity it 
ftands.”* 

In proof of what Mr. Bryant has here fo 
juftly obferved, there abfolutely exifted, till 
deftroyed by the rage of Cromwell’s levelling 
faction, a logan-ftone near Penzance, in 
Cornwall, of great magnitude and celebrity, 
called in the Cornilh language main-amber, 
to w hich the inhabitants had for ages paid 
a kind of fuperftitious refpecft. Near Pen¬ 
zance, fays Camden, in wliofe days it ex¬ 
ifted, there is a very remarkable ftone called 
Main-Ambrc, which, though it be of a vaft 
magnitude, yet may be moved w-ith one 
finger: notwithftanding this, no violent ex¬ 
ertion can pufti it from its place. The name 
is a tranflation of tliofe Petra Ambrofias of 
antiquity, and a print of it may be feen in 
NQrden’s Hiftory of Cornwall. 


* Analyfis,' vol. iii. p. 533.. 
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Near the Main-Ambre Hands a fatrrorftg 
Druidical temple called Bifcawoon , confiftings 
bt nineteen pillars in a circle, with a central 
Keblai Sir Robert Sibbald mentions thefe lo-» 
gan-ftones as not uncommon in Scotland; Arid 
Ipeaking of the rocking-ftone near Belvaird, 
in Fife; a I am informed,” fays he, that this 
ftone was broken by the nfurpef Cromwell's 
foldiers. It was difcovered then that its mo¬ 
tion was performed by a yolk extuberant in 
the middle of the under-furface of the upper- 
moft ftone* which was inferted in a cavity in 
the furface of the lower ftone/' 

The next order of thefe ancient Druid 
iftones riot circular, that deferve notice, are 
the CrOmlech,> which Are broad flat flabs, 
placed on high, in a horizontal pofitiori, upon 
others fixed on their edges in the ground, and 
were plainly intended for what their name 
imports, an altar for confecrated fire; the 
Hebrew being Choercemluach^ a devoted ftone, 
That thefe Cromlech were really altars de¬ 
voted to the folar worth ip* and not feprilchral 
monuments only* as Dr. Borlafe intimates, 
though their partial application to that pur- 
pofe may be allowed, finee the moft ancient 
tombs were temples, is evident from what the 
Doctor himfeif informs ns, relative~to.. one 
vol. vi. i near 
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near Cloyne, in Ireland, whichis named irOnr 
the folar fuperftition. Carig-Croith, the rock o f 
the Sun. The Cromlech is generally placed 
oh an eminence: the cavefing-ftones Pre fixed 
with the hicell geometrical precifion# and, 
notwithft anding the amazing dimenfions of 
many of them, that of Lanyon, in Cornwall, 
being forty-feven feet in circumference, and 
nineteen feet long, have been railed by art 
to the great elevation at which they are feme- 
times, found* 

Traces of this. fpeoies of ftone altars, and 
the worfhip performed upon them, are ftill to 
be found* according to Mr. Mallet* in all 
thofe empires of Europe which are fituated 
nearbft to the northern confines of Alia. 
^ We find at this day,” fays that writer, M in 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, in the mid¬ 
dle of a plain, or upon fome eminence, al¬ 
tars, around which the ancient inhabitants 
affembled to offer facrifices, and to affift at 
other religious ceremonies. The greateft part 
of thefe altars are raifed upon a little hill, ei¬ 
ther natural or artificial* Three long pieces 
of rock fet upright lerveasa bafis to a great 
flat ftone, which forms the table of the altar* 
There is commonly a pretty large cavity under 
this altar, which might be intended to receive 

the 
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tM Mood df the vi&iras; and they never fail 
to find ftOnes foadiriking fire fcattered round 
it ; for ho other fire* but fuch as was ftruck 
forth with a flint* was pure enough for fo 
holy a pOrpofe; Sometimes thefe rural altars 
are conftru6led in a more magnificent manner ; 
a double'range of enormous ftones furround 
the altar and the little hill oh which it is 
eret&ed. lit Zealand we fee one of this kind; 
which is formed of ftones of a prodigious 
magnitude) Men would even now be afraid 
to undertake fueh a work* notwithftanding all 
the alfiftance of the mechanic powers which 
in thofo times they wanted. What redoubles 
the aftohifhment is* that ftoneS of that fize 
are rarely to be feen throughout the illand, 
and that they mull have been brought from a 
great diftance*”* 

The dimenfions of fome of the Cromlechs^ 
in Britain, have been mentioned asaftoniihing; 
but even thofe dimenfions, vail as they are, 
are trifling compared with tliofe of the fpecies 
of Druid ftones, called To lmen, which the 
indefatigable indullry of Dr. Borlafe firft ex¬ 
plored, arid which, in his learned volume. 


1 


• Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, vol. i. p. it6, 
# IS 


will 
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#ill be found extenfively commented upon.* 
What is moil worthy of remark here is, that 
in thofe Tolmen, or vaft ftony recedes, was 
ancientfy performed the very fame fpecies of 
fuperfiition alluded to in the fecond volume 
of tins work; in which a paifage through con* 
feerated rocks is defcribed as purifying the 
votary from theguilt of his crimes, and proved 
to have been in ufe in the ancient myfteries 
celebrated in the caverns of Mithra; the 
principal entrances into which, as into Stone* 
henge, Abury, and all other Druid done tem¬ 
ples, was from the north and the south, 
Called in the Homeric defcription of the cave 
of the nymphs , commented on and amply 
explained by Porphyry, the northern and 
southern gates: At this very day too 
fomething, very much refembling the ancient 
notion and pra&ice of purification in facred 
Caverns, continues in vogue among the Hin¬ 
doos ip One of our own fettlements. In the 
ifland of Bombay, about two miles from the 
town, rifes a considerable hill, called Malabar* 
Hill, which, ftretching intn the ocean, by its 
projection, forms a kind of promontory. \At 

* See Borlafe’s Antiquities of Cornwall, pu 174 and 175. 

the 
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the’extreme point of this hill, on the defeent 
towards the fea-fhore, there is a rock, upon 
the furface of which there is a natural crevice, 
which communicates with .a ^cavity opening 
below, and terminating towards the fea. 
fi This place," fays an author, to whofe print¬ 
ed account of it 1 1 was referred for corro¬ 
borative evidence of its evidence, “ is ufed 
by the Gentoos as a purification for their 
fins, which; they fay, is effected by their 
going in at the opening below, and emerging 
out of the cavity above. This cavity feems 
too narrow for perfons of any corpulence tQ 
fqueeze through; the ceremony, however, is 
•ininch high repute in the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, that there is a tradition, that the famous 
Conajee Angria ventured, by Health, one 
night upon the ifland, on purpofe to perform 
this ceremony, and got off undifcovered.” 

CIRCULAR STONE MONUMENTS WERE IN¬ 
TENDED AS DURABLE SYMBOLS OF ASt 
TRONOMICAL CYCLES, BY A RACE WHO 
REJECTED THE USE OF LETTERS. 

AN equal aftronomical myftery attended 
thofe famous circular Hone monuments of the 
13 Druids, 
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Druids, & numerous in Britain They were, 
doubtlefs, intended to be defcriptive of 
nomieal cycles, by a race, who, not having, or 
politically forbidding, the ufe of letters, had 
no other permanent method of inftrudting 
their difciples, or handing down their knpw- 
ledge to posterity. For the moft part, the 
ftone pillars which compofe them are found to 
be twelve in number, alluding to the twelve 
months; and many to confift of thirty, in 
reference to the number of years, which, ac¬ 
cording to the Druids, formed an age, or 
generation, and was one pf their favourite 
cycles, or elfe to that of the days of which the 
ancient lunar month confifted. It hi remark 1 ; 
able, that the circle of ftqnes, forming the 
grand area of the temple at Abury, according 
to Stukeley, confifts exactly of one hundred 
ftories, in allufion to the century; of the twq 
circular temples, inclofed in that grand area, 
the outermoft is competed of thirty ftones, 
the innermpft circle pf twelve, with an im- 
menfe ftone in the centre twenty-one feet 
high, which was indifputably the ftupendous 
gnomon, or ftylus, of that mighty fun-dial. 
That the Egyptian obelilks were, in the fame 
manner, ufed as gnomons, 1 have proved in 
the third volume of thefe Antiquities, and 

how 
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Jicror much, in general, the Oriental aftro- 
nomers were aocuftomed to ufe aftronmnieal 
inftruments of extraordinary magnitude, is 
evident from what we read in Greaves’s 
Pyramidographia, and in Hyde, of the 
quadrant ufed by the Perfian monarch and 
aftronomer, Ulwg Beg, which was as high as 
the dome of Sarnfta Sophia, at Oonftan- 
tinople; or oone hundred and eighty Roman 
feet.* Dr. Borlafe mentions four of thefe 
circles yet remaining in the hundred of Pen- 
weth, in Cornwall,'f not eight miles afunder, 
which have nineteen (tones each, and he is of 
opinionthey .allude to the two principal divi- 
fions of the year, the twelve months, and the 
feven days of the week. It is, however, my 
opinion, that the Druids knew, and meant to 
record by this number, the celebrated cycle of 
nineteen yean, fuppofed to have been firft in¬ 
vented by Meton, the Grecian aftronomer, 
but known to the Indians, and entering into 
their calculations, in the earlieft ages of the 
world, and confequently to their difciples who 
emigrated to the Weft. 


* See Ulug Beg’s Fixed Stars, and Gt*aves*s Work% vol. i. 
P- 

f Antl^uties of Cornwall, p. 191. 
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- As all circular monuments of this kind* 
feat more efpecially thofe confuting of twelve 
cclumnal ftones, were meant either as repre? 
fentations of the difk of the Sun, or the revo-? 
lution of his orb through the twelve figns of 
the Zodiac, fo all femi-circular ones fhadowed 
out the lunar phenomena; but fuph dreadful 
havoc has been made of thefe venerable vef- 
tiges of Druid fuperdition, and of their labo¬ 
rious detail in agronomical fcience, that, in 
moft of them, the ex ad number of ftones, of 
which they anciently confifted, cannot now 
be afcertained. Stonehenge, however, may 
be adduced as a magnificent inftance of the 
former , after tion; and there are two others 
which have an undoubted reference to the 
lunar devotion, although conceived by feme 
antiquaries to have been formed for the pur- 
pofe of theatrical exhibition. The one is in 
Anglefea, the ancient Mona, in a place called 
Trer Drew, or Druid’s Town, a place too 
facred for theatrical exhibitions; the other is 
in Mainland, in the ifle of Orkney, and the 
crefcent-like forms of both evihee the original 
purpofe of their fabrication. Mr. Toland, in 
hjs Hiftory of the Druids,? confirms this cir- 

• Hiitory of the Druids, vol. i. p. 89, et feq: 

cumftancp* 
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nimftance, by faying,’that ancient traditiohs, 
immemorially preferved on the fpot, after! 
their dedication to the Sun and Moon. Thus 
we read in that Hillory: “ jEaft of Drumcruy, 
in the ifle of Orran, is a circular temple, the 
diameter of whofe area is thirty paces; and 
in the fouth of the fame village another, in 
the centre of which ftill remains the altar, 
confiftingof a thin broad ftone, fupported by 
three others. In the greateft ifland of the 
Orkneys* commonly called Mainland, are 
likewife two temples near Locktlenis, one of 
which is by ancient tradition believed to have 
been dedicated to the Sun and the other to 
the Moon ; they are each of them furrounded 
by a trenph, like that about Stonehenge; 
many of the ftones are above twenty or twenty- 
four feet high, fiye broad, and one or two 
thick, $ear the leffer temple, hand two 
ftones of the feme bignefs with the reft, 
through the middle of one of which is a hole, 
which ferved to faften victims or the wicker 
coloffus, in which crowds of perlbns were 
burnt alive. At Bifcaw-woon, near St. Bu- 
rien’s, in Cornwall, is a circular temple, con- 
iifting of nineteen ftones, diftant from each 
other twelve feet, having another in the centre 
much higher than the reft.” The fame writer 
defcribes 
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defcribes a remarkable Druid temple ftill re¬ 
maining entire at Harries, one of the Weftern 
iflands of Scotland, and the moft wefteriy of 
them all, which exhibits, in its plan, both 
aftronomical fcience and ftrong remains of 
that phyfical worlhip to which the ancients 
were fo grofsly addicted, as it feems to have 
been erected to the Sun and the Elements, 
and, in it, he informs us, Apollo, the deity of 
Claffejrnils, was adored. The body of this 
temple confifts of twelve obelilks, or columns, 
placed circularly, about feven feet high, two 
broad, and fix diftant from one another, with 
one thirteen feet high in the centre, fhaped 
like the rudder of a lhip, doubtlefs the gno¬ 
mon- Jt has likewife four wings, ftretching 
out from its Odes, confifting of four columns 
each, pointing directly eaft, fouth, weft, and 
north, to reprefent either the four elements, or 
the four cardinal points, as the twelve pillars 
doubtlefs were intended to denote the twelve 
figns of the Zodiac. The avenue, which 
is north, confifts of two rows of columns, 
of the fame fize, aipl is erected at the fame 
diftances as the former: the breadth of the 
avenue is eight feet, and the ftones com- 
pofing each fide nineteen in number, a 
ftrong additional proof of their acquaintance 

with 
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with the ancient Indian cycle of nineteen 
years.* 


jSTONEHENpE, A STUPENDOUS SOLAR TEMu 
- PEE? T&E CIRCLE INDICATES HIS DISK J 
AND THE NUMBER OP STONES FORMING 
IT BEING SIXTY, Tj[E GREAT SEXAGE¬ 
NARY-CYCLE OP TR£ ASIATIC ASTRO¬ 
NOMERS. 

BUT ? of all the circular temples of the 
pruids, as Stoneiienge is the moft confi- 
derable, a defeription of it, from the moft an¬ 
cient and the moft modem writer on that fub- 
je<ft, waving all intermediate ones, is here pre¬ 
sented tp the reader. I take it for granted, 
that the paiTage cited by Diodorus, from He- 
catseus, and before alluded to by Mr. Knight, 
is this identical temple of Stonehenge, or 
Choir Gaur, its ancient Britifh name, mean¬ 
ing, according to Stukeley, the great cathedral , 
or grand choir ; and furely no national church 
could ever better deferve that diftinguiflied 
appellation, 

* Hiftory of the Druids, voli. p. 90, 

Diodorus 
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. Diodorus relates that there is an ifland to 
the north, or .under the Bear, beyond the 
Celtae, meaning Gaul, little inferior in magni¬ 
tude to Sicily, in which the Hyperborean race, 
as the Greeks denominated all thofe nations 
that were fituated north of the Sfreights of 
Hercules, adored Apollo, as the fupreme divi¬ 
nity. That in ij; was a magnificent confe- 
crated grove with-a Circular temple, to which 
the priefts of the ifland frequently reforted 
with their harps to chaunt the praifes of 
Apollo, who, for the fpace of nineteen years , 
(the famous aftronomical cyple of the Druids) 
ufed to cpme and converfe with them, a n 4 
what is more remarkable, they could (as if, 
fays Rowland, they had the ufe of telefcopes, 
and I believe they had) ftiew the moon very 
near them, and difcovpr therein mountains and 
heaps of caverns.* He defcribes the ifland 
as a fruitful and pleafaqt ifland, arid relates 
that moft of the inhabitants pf it were priefts 
and fongfters. He adds, that they had a lan¬ 
guage of their own; and that fome Greeks 
had been in it, and prefented valuable gifts to 
their temple, with Greek infcriptions on them, 
and that one Abaris came from them to 


* Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p. 130. 


Greece, 



Greece, and cohtra&ed friendfhip with' the 
Delians. He concludes with faying, that, over 
their facredtowri and temple, there prefided 
a fort of meii called Boreadae, (fo denominated 
by the Grecians of that day,) who were their 
pfiefts and rulers. 

Such is the account given near two thou- 
' fand years' ago' of this celebrated temple, for 
it could meah no other, by Diodorus, the Si¬ 
cilian* from a writer Hill prior in time. I 
Hi all now, for the benefit of thofe of my rea¬ 
ders Who may not bepoffefied of Stukeley and 
other expenfive writers on the fubjeCt, infert 
the moft recent, and, I believe, the moft ac¬ 
curate, account of this grand but ruinous 
fabric extant; it is by Mr. Gough, in the new 
edition of Camden’s Britannia* 

“ Stonehenge Hands in the middle of a 
fine flat area, near the fummit of a hill, and is 
inclofed with a N circular double bank and 
ditch, near ‘thirty feet broad, the vallum in¬ 
wards ; after eroding which, we afcend thirty 
yards before we reach the work. 

“ The whole forms a circle of about one 
hundred and eight feet diameter, from out to 
put, confifting, when entire, of fixty Hones, 
thirty upright and thirty impoHs; of which 
remain only twenty-four upright, feventeen 

Handing 
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(tending' and feven down, thrfee feet add- 1 £ 
half afunder, and eight impofts. ? 

“ Eleven uprights have their five impdfts 
on them by the grand entrance* Thefe ftonfe^ 
are from thirteen to twenty feet high. The 
leffer circle is fomewhht more than eight feet 
from the infide of the outer one, and confided 
of forty leffer ftones, (the higheftfix feet) of 
which only nineteen remain* and only eleven 
Handing: the walk between thefe two circles' 
is three hundred feet in circumference* The 
adytum* or cell* is an oval* formed of ten 
ftones, (from fixteen to twenty-two feet high) 
in pairs* with impofts, which Dr. Stukeley 
calls trilithons, and above thirty feet high* 
fifing in height as they go round, and each 
pair feparate, and not connected as the outer 
pair; the higheft eight feet. Within thefe are 
nineteen more fmaller ftones, of Which only 
fix are Handing. At the upper end of the 
adytum is an altar, a large flab of blue coarfe 
marble* twenty inches thick, ftxteen feet long* 
and four broad; preffed down by the weight of 
the vaft ftones that have fallen Upon it* The 
whole number of ftones, uprights, impofts* 
and altars, is exactly one hundred and forty* 
The ftones are far from being artificial, but 
were, moli probably, brought from thofecalled 
1 the 
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the Ofey Weathers, oft Marlborough-Downs, 
fifteen or fixteen miles off ; and, if tried with 
a tool, they appear of the fame liardnefs* 
grain, and Colour; generally reddifti. The 
heads of oxen, deer, and other beafts, have 
been found, in- digging in and about Stone¬ 
henge;, but the human bones our author 
fpeaks of only 4n the circumjacent barrows. 

“ DivSfcukeky, in 1723, dug on the infide 
of the* altar, to a bed of folid chalk, mixed 
vdtibs flints* In the, reign of Henry VIIL was 
found here a plate of tin, inferibed with many 
letters, * but in & • ftrange a character, that 
neither Sir Thomas Elliott, , a learned anti¬ 
quary, nor Mr. Lilly, mafter of St. Paul's 
fbhool, could make them out. This plate, to 
the great lofs of the learned world, was foon 
after loft. - 

“ Two ftone pillars appear at the foot of 
the bank next , the area in which the build¬ 
ings ftand<; and thofe are anfwered by two 
fphericai pits, at the foot of the faid bank, 
one with a Angle bank of earth about it, and 
the other with a double bank, feparated by a 
ditch. 

“ There are three entrances from the plain 
to th<ylrutSture, the moft confiderable of which 
is from the north-eaft; and at each of them 


were 
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Were raifed, on the outfide of the trench; two* 
huge ftones, with two fmaller within, parallel 
to them. The avenues to Stonehenge was firft 
obferved by Mr. Aubrey. Pr. Stukeley found 
that it had extended more than one thoufand 
feven hundred feet down to the bottom of the 
Valley, and was raifed a little above the Downs; 
between two ditches. At the bottom it turns 
off to the right, or eaft, with a circular fweep, 
and then in a ftrait line goes tip the hill be*' 
tween two groups of feven barrows each,- 
called the King’s Graves.* The other branch 
points north-weft, and enters the Curfus. 
This is half a mile north from Stonehenge; 
ten thoufand feet, or two miles, long, inclofed 
by two ditches, three hundred and fifty feet 
afunder.” 

There is no occafion for my troubling the 
reader with any extended obfervations on 
thefe accounts of Stonehenge. ' Whoevet 
has read, or may be inclined to 1 read, my hif- 
tory of the origin of Oriental Architecture, as 
Connected with the aftronomical and mytho* 
logical notions of the ancients; printed in the 
third volume of this work, and inferted there 
purpofely to ferve as his guide in the con- 
fideration of the form and ornaments of the 
facred fabrics of Afia, during the farther in* 
veftigation 
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veftigation of the phyfical theology of the 
Eaft, may fee moft of the aflertions realized in 
the form and arrangement of this old Druid 
temple. For, in the firft place* it is circular* 
as it is there proved all ancient temples to the 
Sun and Yefta, or elementary Jire, invariably 
were: In the fecond place, the adytum, or 
fan&um JanBorum^ is of an oval form, repre- 
fenting the mundane egg, after the manner 
that all thofe adyta, in which the faered fire 
perpetually blazed, the emblem of that viva¬ 
cious invigorating energy, which, pervading 
the centre, warms and- animates the whole 
univerfe, were conftantly fabricated:. I«« the 
third place, the fituation is fixed aftronomi- 
pally, a§ we fhall make fully evident when we 
come to fpeak of Abury, the grand entrances 
both of this temple and that fuperb monu¬ 
ment of antiquity being placed exactly north - 
eaft, ns all the gates, or portals, of the ancient 
caverns and cavern-temples were, efpecially 
thofe dedicated to Mithra, that is, the Sun, 
who rifes in the eaft; and who, in his northern 
pourfe, flieds his moft, benign influences, for 
which reafon the Indians exult in dying when 
the fun is to the north of the equator: In the 
fourth place*, the number of ftones and up¬ 
rights, making together exactly jixty, plainly 
vot. vi. k alludes 
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alludes to that peculiar and prominent fea* 
ture of Afiatic agronomy, the sexagenary 
cycle, being entirely v of Indian and Chinefe 
invention, and, as tve fhall hereafter lhew the 
multiple of five devolutions of the planet 
Jupiter, while the number of fiones forming 
the inner circle of the cove, being exactly 
nineteen*, again delays to us the famous 
Metonic, or rather Indian, cycle, and that of 
thirty , repeatedly occurring, the celebrated 
age, or generation, of the Druids: fifthly, 
the temple, being uncovered, proves it to 
have been erected under impreflions fimilar 
to thefe which animated the ancient Perfians, 
w r ho rejected the impious idea of confining 
the Deity, whole temple is earth and ikies, 
within the fcanty limits of an indeed llirine, 
however magnificent, and therefore confe* 
quently, at all events, it muf have been 
eredted before the sera of •Zoroalter, who flow** 
mihed mere than five -hundred years before 
Chrtft, and who firft covered in the ^erfiari 
temples to Cave from extinction, by the vio* 
fence of wind and tain^the confecrated fires; 
and, finally, the head and horns of oxen and 
other animals, fbund buried on the fpot, prove 
that the fenguinary -rites peculiar to the folar 
fuperfbitien, and -more particularly the Go- 
l medha. 
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medlja, or bull facrifice of India, were actually 
pra&ifed within the awful bounds of this hah 
Wed circle* 


' ROLLDRICII, 

MEAN’l#d tHE DRUIDS' WHEEL, 0& GIR- 
^cle, a solar temple: THE WHEEL 
A .SACRED EJtfBLEM IN INDIA, AND A L " 
tfUDING TO THE ROTA SOLIS* 

The circular temple next in fame and 
magmtudeto Stonehenge is that called Roll* 
PRIGM, near Chipping-rNmrton, in Oxford* 
tee. Jt isdeteribcd by Stukefoy, in his 
4tey> as an open temple of a circular form, 
made of ftones fet upright in the grounds 
The columns that compote the circle of this 
temple, like thofe of Stonehenge, are rough 
and unhewn, sod the whole bears even 
ftronger masks of -age and decay than that 
Venerable pile; for they appeared to euf 
author to refembte ^orm-eaten wood, rather 
ted ftone. The v^ry name of thip ancient 
yhich is in the moft ancient fkitifo 
dialog, indilputably proves it tp be pf Druid 
original. Camden cahs this circle Rolle-rich 
ftones, and it is remarkable, that, ip a bock 
k 2 repolited 
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reported in the Exchequer, fuppofed by 
Dn Stukeley to be Doomfday-Book, -the 
name of the adjacent town is hated to be 
Rollendrich. Now the term Rollendrich, if 
rightly fpelled, according to the ancient or¬ 
thography, the Doctor contends (hould be 
written Rholdrwyg, which means the Druids 
wheel, or circle. * 

Dr Stukeley farther infers this to have been 
a Druid temple from the meafure on which it 
is erected. In a letter which he received from 
Mr. Gal'e, dated Worceftfer, Aug. 19 , 1719, 
after that gentleman had Vifited the antiquity 
at his requeft, he acquaints him, that the 
diameter of the circle was thirty-five yards. 
The BHliop of London alfo wrote him word, 
that the diftance, at Stonehenge, from the 
entrance of the area to the temple itfelf was 
thirty-five yards; and that the diameter of 
Stonehenge itfelf v r as thirty-five yards. He 
fuppofes tins admeafurement not to have 
been made with mathematical exabtnefs ; but 
obferves, when we look into tfie comparative 
fcale of Englith feet and cubits, we dilcern 
fixty cubits of the Druids is the meafure 
fought for. The diameter of the outer circle 
■of Stonehenge and'this circle at Rolldrith is 
exactly equal. The circle itfelf is compofed 
: of 
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of Hones of various fhapes and dimenfions, 
fe,t pretty near together. They are flattilh, 
about fixteen inches thick. Originally there 
feems to have been jixty in number, at prefent 
there are twenty-two handing, few exceeding 
four feet in height; but one in the very north 
point much higher than the reft, feven foot 
mgh, five and a half broad. There was an 
entrance to* it from the north-eqjl> as is the 
cafe at Stonehenge. 

Tn this accojunt of Stukeley I have only to 
add, from Camden, that the country-people 
in the neighbourhood have a tradition, that 
thefe ftones were once men, thus transformed; 
that in the number of ftones compofing this 
circle we find again the fexagenary cycle of, 
the Afiatics, and that a wheel was equally a 
facred fymbol in India as with the Druids; 
the figure of a very large wheel being Gut deep 
on the rock in the very front of the Ele- 
phanta pagoda. The wheel was probably an 
ancient emblem of aftronomieal cycles; or 
rather, as a very ingenious friend of mine, 
-Mr. Frere, one of the authors of that extra¬ 
ordinary production of juvenile genius, the 
Eton Microcofm, judicioufly intimated to me, 
on mentioning the Angular circumftance of a 
wheel occurring fo often in the antiquities 
k 3 both 
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both of India and Britain, it was the rota folk 
tO Which their peculiar fuperftition led thole 
infatuated idolaters continually to allude. In 
truth, by that expreffion, the Batin writers 
meant the orb of the fun, rota pm folis orbt 
ufutpatur, fays Stephanas; as the Greeks 
tiffed the word tmoc, 

I proceed to prefent the reader, from JVH. 
Gough’s Camden, with an account of the fer- 
pentine temple of Abury; only premifing a 
few general obffervations concerning the an> 

Cif.^T SEtipEKT-WOftSHIP.. 

It is impoffible to fay in what country the 
Worfhip of ferpents firit originated* 

The ferpent was probably a fymbol Of the 
.mxbSatftton, or evil genius; and thofe whofe 
fears led them to adore, by way of pacifying, 
the evil daemon, erected to the ferpent the firft 
altar. In fucceeding periods, its annual re-, 
newing of its fkin, added to the great age to 
Which it fbmetimes arrived, induced the pri¬ 
mitive race to make it the fymbol Of immor¬ 
tality. Serpents biting their tails, or inter- 
woven in rings, were thenceforwards their 
favourite fymbols of valt aftronortiical cycles, 
of the zodiac, and fometimes of eternity 
itfelf. In this ufage of the fymbol we fee it 
infolding all the ftatues of gods and deified 

rajahs 
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rajahs in the faered caverns, of Salfette and 
Elephanta. Symbols alfo being the arbitrary 
fenfible figns of intellectual ideas, in moral 
philofophy, the ferpent, douhtlefa, from what 
they themfelves obferved of it and from the 
Mofaic tradition concerning its being more 
fubtle than any other animal, became the 
emblem of wifdom- In the ancient hierogly- 
phical alphabet, it forms the figure S. It 
was therefore, mythology and philofophy 
that firft exalted the ferpent, from being com 
fidered as an evil daemon, and a fymbol of evil, 
to the rank ed a good daemon, and to be regard¬ 
ed as the fymbol of a benign and perfect numen. 

An undent ^Phoenician fragment, preferved 
for polierity in the CEdipus iEgyptiacus, 
fully explains the notion whieh the Egyptians 
and other Pagan nations entertained of this 
compound hieroglyphic, the globe, wings, 
and serpent, which decorated the portals 
of their proudeft temples. Jupiter, fays the 
fragment, is an imagined fphere: from that 
fphere is produced a ferpent. The fphere 
thews the divine nature to be without be¬ 
ginning or end; the ferpent his Word, which 
animates the world, and makes it prolific; his 
wings, the fpirit of God, that by its mo¬ 
tion gives life to the whole mundane fyftem. 

k 4t This 
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This is farther confirmed by Stukeley in the 
following paflage in his Abury. 

We learn repeatedly from Sanchonjathon, 
Porphyry, and other ancient authors quoted 
by Eufebius in the Prceparatio Evangelica, 
that the firft fages of the world had juft and 
true notions of the nature of the Deity, con* 
formable to thofc of the Chriftians: that,'in 
their hieroglyphic way of writing, they de- 
figned the Deity and his myfterious nature by 
the facred figure of the circle, ferpent, and 
wings. Of thefe, the circle meant the Foun¬ 
tain of all Being; for, this being the moft per¬ 
fect and comprehenfive of all geometrical 
figures, they defigned it for the fymbol of 
the Firft and Supreme Being; whofe refem- 
blance we cannot find, whofe centre is every 
where, and whofe circumference is no where. 
The ferpent fymbolized the Son, or firft di¬ 
vine emanation from the Supreme. This they 
called by the name of Ptha, which is derived 
from the Hebrew, meaning the Word. The 
wings fymbolized that divine Perfon or Ema¬ 
nation from the former, commonly called 
Anima Mmidi, but the Egyptians called hirq 
Kneph, which in Hebrew fignifies winged. 
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A B V K V; 

£ MAGNIFICENT DRUIDICAL TEMPER O? 

THE SERPENTINE KIND. 

About a mile from Silbury-Hill is Abury, 
a ftupendoue monument of Druidifm, firft 
noticed by the inquifitive Mr. Aubrey, and 
fince accurately furyeyed and commented on 
by the indefatigable Dr. Stukeley, A village 
of that name being built within its circuit* 
and out pf its Hones; the gardens, orchards^ 
and other inclofures, have both disfigured and 
Concealed the great original plan. 

The whole is environed with an immenfe 
circular rampart, or terrace, of earth, fixty 
feet broad; and a ditch within it, of the fame 
breadth. The diameter is one thoufand four 
hundred feet, the circumference four-thou¬ 
fand eight hundred feet, and the area inclofed 
twenty-two acres; through the centre of 
which runs the high road from Marlborough 
to Bath. The firft Gircle of ftones within 
this area is thirteen thoufand feet diameter* 
and confifts of one hundred ftones, from fif¬ 
teen to feventeen feetfquare, reduced, in 1722, 

to 
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t6 forty, of which, only feventeen were hand¬ 
ing, and about forty-three feet afunder, mea- 
furing from the! centre of each ftone. 

Within this great circle, were two leffer, 
each confifting of two concentric circles, the 
outermoft of thirty, the inner of twelve, 
hones, of the fame lize, and at the fame dif- 
tance from each other as the others. The 
fouthernmoft of thefe circular temples had a 
tingle ftone in its centre twenty-one feet high: 
the northernmoft a cell or kebla, formed of 
three ftones, placed with an obtufe angle, to¬ 
wards each opening to the north-eaft; before 
which lay the altar, as at Stonehenge. Both 
thefe temples were almoft entire about the 
year 1716] of the north temple, outer circle* 
only three hones remained Handing in 1723, 
and fix down: of the fouth temple fourteen, 
half of them Handing. 

In the fouth end of the line, connecting 
the centres of thefe two temples, is a middle- 
fized ftone, with a hole in it, perhaps to faften 
the victims to. Numbers of thefe ftones have 
been broken by burning, to build houfes with; 
and others buried, to gain the ground they 
Hood on for pafture. The two original en¬ 
trances to this ftupendous work were from 
the fouth-eaft and the weft, and each had an 
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avenue of {tones. The firft of thefe, or Kennefcr 
avenue, was a mile long, of one hundred and 
ninety Hones on a fide, of which remained 
feventy-two, in 1 72 0, terminating at Overton* 
Hill, which overhangs the town of Weft 
Kennet, and on which was another double 
circle of forty, and eighteen other ftones. 

This was called, by the common people, 
the Sanctuary, and is defcribed by Mr. Aubrey 
as a double-circle of ftones, four or five feet 
high ; the diameter of the outer circle forty 
yards, and of the inner fifteen; many were 
fallen, and now there is not one left. He 
fpeaks of the wall leading to it, fet with large 
ftones, of which, he fays, one fide was nearly 
entire; the other fide wanted a great many. 
He noticed only one avenue from Abury to 
Overtdn*Hill, having no apprehenlion of the 
double curve it makes: but he erred in faying 
there was a circular ditch on Overton-Hill. 
From the weft fide of Abury goes another 
avenue to Beckhampton, of the fame length, 
and compofed of the fanpe number of ftones, 
of which fcarce any remain. On the north 
Of this avenue was Longftones; a cove of 
three ftones, facing the fouth-eaft; its back 
made of one of the, ftones of the avenue. It 
flood on a little eminence, and ferved as a 

chapel 
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chapel. This ftone and another flat one are 
each fixteen feet high and broad, and three 
and a half thick: the third carried off. Aubrey 
calls thefe the Devil’s Quoits. Not far from 
them is Longftone Long-Barrow. 

Dr. Stukelef calculated the total number 
of ftones employed to form this ftupendous 
work of Dtuidifm, with its avenues and Over¬ 
ton-Temple, at fix hundred and fifty. He 
fuppofed that altogether, when* entire, it re* 
presented the Deity by a ferpent and circle; 
the former reprefented by the two avenues, 
Overtoil-Temple being its head; the latter 
by the great work within the vallum at 
A bury. 

At prefent, there only remains a few ftones 
Handing of this once magnificent and extra¬ 
ordinary monument of Druidical architecture, 
fo eonftruCted, and of fuch materials, as to 
warrant the fuppofition, that neither the ra* 
vages of time, nor the chance of incident, 
could fo effectually have obliterated it for 
many ages to come.^' ; 

Windmill-Hill, North of Abury, is encorm 
.pafled with a circular trench, covered with 
barrows; in one of which Dr. Stukeley found 
an urn. The ftones employed in, all thofe 
works, from fifty to feventy tons weight, are 

the 
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the fame as thofe at Stonehenge, brought 
from Marlborough-Downs, where the conn* 
try-people call them sarsens, from a Phoe¬ 
nician word for a rock. 

Although* the disfigured plan and ruined 
ftate of this vaft Druidical fane forbid u 5 to 
fpeak concerning it with all that precifenefs 
and decifion neoeffary to the eftablifhment of 
a new hypothefis ; yet my conjecture of the 
'ftonfes being placed in number and order con* 
fonant to ideas founded in aftronomy, bonders 
nearly upon certainty, when we confider the 
various corroborating circumftances • in the 
preceding account. The remarkable numbers 
iOO, 60, 30, and -12, conftantly occurring, 
unavoidably bring to our recollection the great 
periods of aftronomical theology; the century, 
the fexagenary cycle of India, the thirty years 
which formed the Druid age, the twelve Hgns 
of the zodiac, and the number of years in 
which the revolutions of Saturn are perform¬ 
ed; of which, multiplied by five, it has been 
previoufly obferved, the fexagenary cycle was 
originally fabricated. Thus the great circle 
confifts, we are told, of 100 Hones; the whole 
Ripple is furrounded with a circular rampart, 
60 feet broad, and with a ditch of exactly the 
fame breadth, and thp two concentric cir- 
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etes, inelofed within the greater, the onterriioft! 
eonfifts of 30, the inner of 12 ftones. Dn 
Stukeley computes that the two avenues, the 
one leading to Kennet, the other to Beck- 
hampton, were each formed of l90 ftones; 
but, as of thefe fo very few remained for him 
to form a juft computation by, we may 
fairly, upon the ground of analogy, and as 
having an equal reference to aftronomical cal¬ 
culation, ftate the number of %ach to have 
been 180, which, doubled * gives the total 
amount of the days of the ancient year, before 
it was informed by the fuperior corre<ftnefs of 
modem aftronomers. That the Orientals ac¬ 
tually did regulate their defigns in architect 
ture by-fuch fanciful rules of menfuration is 
evident from what Diodorus Siculus tells us$ 
that the walls of Babylon were built by $e* 
miramis, of the extent of $60 furlongs, to 
marie the number of days of the ancient year* 
He adds, fhe employed ha that vaft under* 
taking no left than two millions of men, and 
one ftadium was ereded every day, till the 
whole was completed within the period of 
that year, the length of which the ineafure 
of their circumference was intended to repre- 
fent.* Nor did they confine tlieir aftronomi- 

* Diod. Sicul. p. 120. 
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caballufions to architecture only, for they en¬ 
tered largely into their religious and civil or¬ 
dinances, fince the fame author informs us, 
that, at the tomb of Ofiris, during the days of 
lamentation, the priefts, who were appointed 
to bewail his death, daily poured out libations 
of milk from 360 vales,* to denote the days 
of the primitive year, ufed an the reign of that 
monarch; ami, again, .that, at Acanthe, near 
Memphis, oaa§fche Lybian fide of the Nile, it 
was an ancient immemorial cuitom, on a par¬ 
ticular festival, for 360 priefts to fetch water 
from the Nile, in as many vefiels, from that 
river, and then -to pour the water into a great 
receiver perforated at the bottom; by which 
ceremony they reprefented both the days of 
the ancient year and the ceafelefs lapfe of 
irrevocable time.-f- Another ilill more re¬ 
markable ftory of this kind is recorded by 
Herodotus, who acquaints us, that Cyrus, in 
his expedition againft Babylon, in order to 
render the river Gyndes fordable for his 
army, as well as from a curious fpecies of re¬ 
venge for the lofs of one of the confeorated 
horfes of the fun, drowned in the previous at* 

* Diod. Sicul. lib. i, p. 26, Rhodomanni. 

f Ibidem, p. 209. 
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tempt fo pafs that lire am, divided it into 360 
channels, the number of the degrees through 
which the fun himfelf paffes in his progrefs 
through the zodiac.* 

Thefe are all plain veftiges of the folar de¬ 
votion, as well as proofs of its univerfal influx 
ence which fpread from the plains of Babylon; 
where it originated under Belus, to the rocks 
and forefts of Britain, firlt tenanted by his 
pofterity the Belidae,. that primaeval colony 
who inhibited the Bealtine, and who, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Bryant's and my own fuppo- 
fition, were the fabricators of Stonehenge and 
the defigners of Abury. Dr. Stukeley, alfo, 
we fee, eftimates the whole number of ftones 
interfperfed throughout the Stupendous work 
of Abury to be 650; but, for the reafons al¬ 
leged above, no great violence will be offered 
to probability if we ftate them as 600, which 
is the precife period alferted by Jofephus, from 
the traditions of his nation, to have been 
known to the ante-diluvians, and Ifated by 
him to have been their annus magnus.-f By 
this cycle of fix hundred years, which Bailli 
terms lunifolar, Jofephus is fuppofed to have 


* Herodoti, lib. i. p. 189. 
t Jofephi Antiq. Judaic, lib. i. cap. 3. 
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meant the period wherein the fun and moon 
return to the fame fituation in the heavens in 
which they were at the commencement oi that 
cycle; and it is of this cycle that the great * 
aitronomeiil^nihttTT^ited in Long, fpeaks with 
fuch rapture, for he obferv r es, that this grand 
period, of which no intimation is found in the 
remaining monuments of any other nation, 
except the ancient Hebrews, is the fine# pe¬ 
riod that evef was invented, fince it brings 
out the folar year more exactly than that of 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy, and the lunar 
month within about one fccond of what it is 
determined by modern aftronomers. If, adds 
Caffini, the ante-diluvians had fuch a period 
of 600 years, they muft have known the mo¬ 
tions of the fun and moon more accurately 
than they were known fome ages after the 
flood.* 

But to refume the confideration of other 
interefting and important matters fuggefted 
by the furvey of Abury. When the reader 
recollects all that has been remarked in the. 
preceding volumes concerning the northern 
afpeCts of the gates of the ancient caverns 
and temples, it will be no fmall corroboration 


* Long’s Aftronomy, vol. ii. p. 653. 
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of an-hypothefis, which would cltablilh thefe 
immenfe flrudtures as the work of an Oriental 
colony, that the grand entrance to this tem¬ 
ple, not lefs than Stonehenge, is towards the 
north-eaft quarter', for, as Stukeley has very 
judicioufly remarked, ever fince the world 
began, in building temples, or places of re¬ 
ligious worfhip, men have been find ions in 
fettling them according to the quarters of the 
heavens; fince they considered * the world as 
the general temple, or lioufe of God, and that 
all particular temples Should be regulated 
according to that idea. The eall naturally 
claims a prerogative, where the fun and all 
the planets and ftars arife: theeaft, therefore, 
they confidered as the face qnd front of the 
univerfhl temple. The north was confidered 
as the right hand, and great power of the 
world; the fouth as the left hand, or leffer 
power. For, when the fun approaches the 
northern region, palling over the vernal equi¬ 
nox, he brings plenty, and the fulnefs of his 
benign influences: when he returns to the 
fouth, the face of nature languilhes in its 
winter attire; therefore they thought the 
polar region not only highcit, but of moll 
eminence and effect.. This obfcrvation, he 
afterwards adds, immediately' applies to our 
purpofe, 



pnrpofe, for we cannot but obferve, that the 
whole of Abury temple, if dure regard be had 
to its figure, has its upper part to the north, 
and its face, if we may fo fpeak, towards the 
caji. In that dire diion the ferpent bends, 
that way the cove of the northern temple 
opens; that way the cove of Beckhampton 
avenue; that way the face of Stonehenge 
temple looks. So that the Druids appear to 
have the fame notions with the other wife 
men of the Oriental ancients.* It has been 
obferved, that the two wings of Abury are 
formed of two temples inclofed within the 
great circular temple; the one of thefe is 
fituated on the north, and the other on the 
foutli, on which our antiquary remarks: it 
lhould feem that the northern temple had the 
pre-eminence, and was the more facred of the 
two: for, as the cove was the adytum of that 
temple, fo the whole northern temple may be 
efteemed as the adytum of the whole work, 
the fouthern being as the body of it.-f- 

Thefe temples, however, were not only thus 
placed with reference to ancient theological 
notions, llridily Oriental; but their liations 


See Stukeley’s Abury, p. 51. 
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were fixed with mathematical precifion to 
correfpond with the four cardinal points. Dr. 
Stukeley is of opinion, that, in thus fixing' 
their fituation, they ufed a compafs, or mag¬ 
netic inftrument, and he has molt ingenioufly 
attempted to afcertain, from the variation of 
that needle, the exact sent of the conftruetion 
of either building, fie found the variation in 
all the works about Stonehenge to be between 
fix and feven degrees to the eaft of the north, 
and at Abury to be about ten degrees the 
fame way, and that as precifely as poflible. 
This circumftance, he obferves, muft necef- 
farily excite attention; as,, from this regular 
variation in both places, there is lefs reafon to 
fuppole it accidental. . The whole work was 
manifcftly intended to be fet-on the cardinal 
points of-the heavens, but they all vary one 
way, and exactly the fame quantity. Thus 
Kennet-avenue enters the town of Abury ten 
degrees north of the north-weft point, which 
north-weft point was the Druids’ purpofe. 
The neck of the ferpent. going down from 
Overton-Hill regards Silbury precifely, and 
their intent was that it ftiould be full weft ; 
but it is ten degrees north of the, weft. The 
meridian line of the whole work pafies from 
Siibury-Ilill to the centre of the temple at 
Abury: 
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Abury: ibis varies ten degrees to the ea-ft 
from the north point. The ftupendous cove 
in the northern temple opens ten degrees ealt 
of north-eaft; whereas it was their purpofe 
that it fhould exactly correfpond with north- 
eaft. The diameter of the great circle of the 
great ftones at Abury, on which the north 
and foutli temples are built, was defigued to 
have been fet? on the line from north-weft to 
fouth-eaft, but it verges ten degrees north¬ 
ward; andfo it is of all other particulars.* 
The refult of his obfervations on this point is, 
that, arguing upon Halley’s hvpothelis, that 
an entire revolution of the circle is performed 
in about the fpace of 700 years, and judging 
from the different effect of the weather upon 
the refpective ftruCtures, the great diverfity in 
the manner of the works, added to many 
other, confiderations, we may conclude Abury 
to have been erected at leaft 700 years prior 
in time to Stonehenge. But if we take two 
entire revolutions of that circle, it will then 
have been ere6tedT4.00 years previous to the 
other, which will carry us back to the time 
of Abraham, near two thoufand years before 
Chrift, about which time the Doctor thinks 


* Abury, p. 52. 
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the Tyrian Hercules led the firft Phoenician 
colony to Britain. To all this accumulation 
of conjectural evidence by Stukeley, 1 fhall 
add, that the magnet is mentioned, by the 
moft ancient claffical writers, under the name 
of Lapis Heraclius, in allulion to its aiTcrted 
inventor Hercules; and Dr. Hyde enables 
me to affirm, that the Chaldeans and Ara¬ 
bians have immemorially made ufe of it, to 
guide them ove,f the valt deferts that over- 
Ipread their refpective countries.*' According 
to the Chinefe records, alfo, the Emperor 
Ching-Vang, above a thoufand years before 
Chrift, prefented the ambaffadors'of the king 
of Cochin-China with a fpecies of magnetic 
index, which, fays Martinius, “ certe monfira- 
bat iter, Jive terra illud , five mari facientibus!' 
The Chinefe, he adds, call this inftrument 
Chinan; a nanje by which they at this day 
denominate the mariners compafs.fi In refpect 
to the Indians, there can be little doubt of 
their having been as early acquainted with 
the magnet, as the earlieft of tliofe nations 
whom their gems and rich manufactures 
allured to their coaft, and Avhofe fliores they 


* See Hyde de Religione Veterum Perfarum, p. 189. 
f Martinius, Hift. Sin. p. 106, 
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themfelves vifited in return; and that they 
were in the remote!! eeras, engaged not le!s 
than the Phoenicians in projects of (liftant 
commerce and navigation, which cannot be 
cxtenfively carried on without a knowledge 
of the magnet’s powers, I have this ftrong and 
curious evidence to produce; for, in the moft 
venerable of their facred law-trads, the In- 
ftitutes of Menu, that is, the firft, or Swajr 
ambhuva Menu, fuppofed by the Indians to 
have been revealed by that primaeval legjlla- 
tor many millions of years ago, and to which, 
in fad, after mature deliberation, Sir William 
Jones cannot alfign a lefs ancient date than 
one thoufand or fifteen hundred years before 
the Chriftian aera, but which is, probably, of 
a far fuperior traditional antiquity, there is a 
curious paffage on the legal kite red of money, 
and the limited rate of it in different cafes, 
“ with an exception in regard to adventures 
at fea.”* 

Future inveftigation, and our increafing 
knowledge relative to the early growth of the 
fcicnces in India, will probably demonitrate . 
the fad which is here only fuppofed. The 
channel, by which they might have very eafily 


» See vol. i. p. 429, and vol. ii. p. 371. 
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became acquainted with its wonderful pro¬ 
perties, mult be inltantly apparent to every 
one who reflects on the innumerable benefits, 
which the difcoyery of fo ineltimable a trea- 
fure has bellowed upon mankind. Infant, 
the Itupendous aCquilition may, in my opi¬ 
nion, be fafely affigned to divine Revelation 
vouchfafed to Noah, that it might be an un¬ 
erring guide to that holy and favoured patri¬ 
arch when inclofed in the dark bofom of the 
arl>\ Nor is it at all improbable that thp 
Deity, by whofe exprefs direction that ark 
was fabricated, Ihould impart, at the fame 
time, the knowledge of a magnetical index 
to direct its devious courfe, amidlt the bound- 
lefs darknefs that reigned around, and the 
united fury of the conflicting elements. The 
momentous fecret thus in trailed to the patri¬ 
arch might be tranfmitted down to his imme¬ 
diate polierity, aqA by them inviolably pre¬ 
fer vcd, till the period arrived when the en¬ 
larged population and increafing commerce 
of mankind rendered its divulgement necef- 
fary, towards fulfilling tfie benevolent defigns 
of that Providence, who conllituted man a 
lbcial and an inquifitive being. 

An inquiry has already in part been inlti- 
tuted into the real country and sera in which 
^ Hercules 
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Hercules flourilhed; and I have (hewn, that 
neither the Heroules of Tyre, nor yetof Egypt, 
were the firft whofe actions are recorded on 
the page of hiftory. There was, we have 
feen, a Chaldean (that is, an Indian) Her¬ 
cules, or, as we have found him before deno¬ 
minated, an Hercules Belus, prior in time to 
all who bore the name; and upon that fa6t, 
which I hope to eftablifh beyond all doubt, 
depends a great part of the novel fyftem 
which I mean to purfue in the courfe of 
the Indian Hiftory; for every man has 
his fyftem before him when he commences a 
great hiftorical undertaking; and, if the fyftem 
be founded on a proper balls, that is, of 
fadts recorded in profane, compared with and 
ftrengthened by thofe of facred, hiftory^ it is 
to be hoped that fuch fyftem merits, and will 
find, fupport. 

For the information alluded to, we are in¬ 
debted to a celebrated and eloquent Pagan 
writer, whofe account, in this inftanc'e, won¬ 
derfully corroborates the true fyftem of facred 
theological hiftory. It is Cicero, who, after 
enumerating the refpeddive genealogies of all 
thofe who bore the name of Hercules in the 
ancient world, acquaints us, that “ the Indian 
Hercules 
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Hercules is denominated Belus;”* and 1 
hope, hereafter, in the regular hiftory of an¬ 
cient India, to make ftill more and more 
evident what has already been afferted, that 
to this renowned Aftyrian and Indian con¬ 
queror, who, under the name of Bali, en- 
grolles three of the Indian Avatars, is to be 
aferibed the greateft part of the numerous 
exploits of that celebrated perfonage in dif¬ 
ferent quarters of the world; exploits of 
which the memory was deeply rooted, and 
continued for a long time to flourifh, in every 
colony that emigrated from Afta, deeply 
blended with their hiftory and interwoven 
with their mythology. He was, as before 
obfeTved, and the fact qught to be perpetually 
borne in mind, conftantly compared, for the 
fplendour of his a&ions and the extent of 
his power, to the sux that illuminates and 
feems to goverft the world ; and the name of 
Baal, and Bel, was equally applied to both 
the monarch and the orb. Of thefe affer- 
tions there cannot, in any nation, be given 
more ftriking and direct proofs than have al¬ 
ready been brought forward refpe6ting their 


* Cicero De Natura Deorum, lib. iii. 
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prevalence in "Britain: here, we have feen the 
facred fires in honour of Belus once flamed 
over the whole ifland. Mr. Toland, in that 
part of his hiftory of the Druids which has 
been lb often referred to and in part ex¬ 
tracted, but never before inferted at length, 
gives the following account of thefe feflival 
fires. “ On May-eve the Druids made pro¬ 
digious fires on thefe earns, which, being 
every one in fight of fome other, could not 
but afford a glorious fliow over a whole na¬ 
tion. Thefe fires were in honour of Beal, or 
Bealan, latinized by the Roman writers into 
Belenus, by which' name the Gauls and their 
colonies unejerftood the Sun: and, therefore, 
to this hour, the firft day of May is, by the 
ab-original Irifli, called La Bealteine, or 
the day of Helens fire. May-day is likewife 
called La Bealteine by the Highlanders of 
Scotland, who are no contemptible part of the 
Celtic offspring. So it is in the Isle of Man: 
and, in Armoric, a priefl is flill called Belee, 
or the fervant of Bel, and the prieflhood 

$ELEGIETH.”* 

This Indian Hercules, therefore, this en- 
ferprizing god-king Belus, is the true proto- 


type 


See Toland’s Hiftory of the Druids, p. 70. 
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type of him who was worfhipped at Tyre, and 
was the great promoter of commerce and na¬ 
vigation; of him. who was adored as the van- 
quifher of Bufiris in Egypt, and whole twelve 
labours are the fymbols of the Sun toiling 
through the twelve ligns of the zodiac; of 
him, in fliort, whofc complicated hiftory was 
in after-ages, with all its extravagances, 
adopted by the fabulous Greeks. One of the 
inoft curious and remarkable of the mytlio- 
logic feats of Hercules was his failing in a 
golden cup, which Apollo, or the Sun, had 
given him, to the coafts of Spain, w T here he 
let up the pillars that bear his name. On 
this paffage Macrobius remarks, Ego antem 
arbitror non poculo Hercnlem maria tranf- 
’cectiim, fed navigio cui scypho nomen fuit* 
From this fable of the golden cup, which was 
probably no more than a gilded veffel, we 
may both collect in what manner the cele¬ 
brated feats*of Hercules are to be underftood, 
and arrive at an important hiftorical truth 
concealed under the allegory, that Hercules, 
ox at leaft a chieftain, or colony, alfuming 
the name of their fovereign, a circumftance 
not unufua.1 in the earlieft periods of time 


t Vide Macrobii Saturnalia, lib. v. cap. 21, p. 522, edit. oft. 1670. 

vifited 
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vifited Europe, and tranfported thither "the 
theological rites and civil cuftoms of the 
Oriental world : but how they could perform 
with fafety and fuccefs to diitant and hazard¬ 
ous a. voyage, without the aid of the mag¬ 
netic needle to conduct them, muft be left to 
the confideration of thole of my readers, who 
may rejedt the hypothecs above fubmitted tq§ 
them. 

It ought not to be concealed, however, 
that by fome mytliologifts, and efpecially by 
the author of fome letters, on this fubjedt, tq 
Sir Hildebrand Jacob, this myiterious vafe, 
given by Apollo to Hercules, is contended to 
have been itfelf the mariner’s compafs-box, by 
which, not in which, he failed over the vail 
ocean. The fame author contends, that the 
image of Jupiter Hammon, whofe Libyan 
temple, according to Herodotus, took its rife 
from Phoenicia, was nothing more than a 
magnet, which was carried about by the 
prielts, when the oracle was confulted, in a 
golden feyphus: that the famous golden tleece 
was nothing elfe: whence, he fays, the tliip 
which carried it is faid to have been fenfible, 
and poflefled of the gift of fpeech; and, fi¬ 
nally, that the high authority of Homer may 
be adduced to corroborate the coniedture, that 

the 
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the Phaeacians, a people renowned for nautical 
fcience, had the knowledge of the magnet; for 
he obferves, either that certain lines in the Sth 
book of the Odyffey, defcribing the Phaeacian 
veffels as inftindt with foul, and gliding, with¬ 
out a pilot, through the pathlefs ocean to 
their place of deftination, allude to the at- 
fitradtive power of the magnet, or elfe are ut¬ 
terly unintelligible.* Whatfoever truth there 
may be in this ftatement, it ;s evident, from 
the extenfive intercourfe anciently carried on 
between nations inhabiting oppofite parts of 
the globe, where the Jtars, peculiar to their 
own native region , could no longer afford them 
the means of fafe navigation, that the im¬ 
portant difcovery muft be of far more ancient 
date than the year of our Lord 1260, to which 
it is generally affigned, and by the means of 
Marco Polo, a man famous for his travels into 
the Eaft. 

Before I conclnde thefe ftrictures on Abury, 
another circumftance of ftriking affinity be¬ 
tween the Scythians and old Britons ffiould 
by no means be omitted. 


* See an Inquiry into the Patriarchal and Druidical Religion, by the 
Rev. Mr. Cooke, p. 27. 


In 
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In my parallel of the ancient Sevillian and 
Indian fuperftitions, I have repeatedly men¬ 
tioned the cuftom of interring with the vene¬ 
rated kings, molt beloved in each country, 
their favourite minifters, women, horfes, arms, 
and accoutrements. In opening Silbury-Hill, 
together with the body of the inhumed mo¬ 
narch, the workmen found a bridle, a folid 
body of ruft, which Dr. Stukeley purchafed 
on the (pot, and of which he has given an en¬ 
graving. In other barrows, deferibed in page 
45, they found, together with the body, other 
pieces of armour, lpear-heads of iron, knives, 
fwords, gold rings, and fragments of golden 
ornaments. They likewife dug up leveral 
large beads of amber, fome of glafs ena¬ 
melled: fome were of a white colour, others 
blue and azure. Now rofaries of beads form 
a conftant appendage to the Brahmin hermits 
or Yogee penitents, which they count with as 
much enraptured zeal as any enthufiaft of 
the Roman church, which imported this at 
the fame time as it did the other fuper¬ 
ftitions of Afia. The introduction of beads 
into religious ceremonies aroie from the 
attachment of the Aliatics, like the old 
Pythagoreans, to facred and myftical num¬ 
bers. 


Concerning 
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Concerning this bridle, it fliould be farther 
obferved. Dr. Stukeley affirms, that it was the 
bridle of an ancient Britiffi chariot, and 
hence prefumes, that the fir ft Britiffi fettlers, 
being an Eaftern colony, learned to fabricate 
and make ufe of that kind of carriage from 
the Egyptians and other Eaftern nations, who, 
evenfo early as the-time of Jofeph, made ufe 
of chariots both in war and peace. He adds, 
that they are mentioned in the wars carried 
on by Joffiua againft the Canaanites as being 
ufed by the latter, and that the Britifh cha¬ 
riots have ever been famous, fince the Romans 
in the height of their luxury and glory made 
ufe of Britiffi chariots. 

EJfecla ccelatis Jifte Britanna jugis. 

On the contrary, I contend, that, as the In¬ 
dians have ever made ufe of war-chariots, 
with a numerous train ,of which Poms at¬ 
tacked Alexander, and as the Scythians were 
accuftomed to tranfport themfelves and fami¬ 
lies, over the vaft plains of Tartary, in rude 
carriages of fimilar conftruction, if a foreign 
origin muft be affigned them, they might full 
as probably, at leaft, have derived them from 
that quarter as from Egypt. 


THE 
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THE ANGUINUM, OR SERPENT-EGG OF THE 
PRUIPS, 

A serpent was always an important 
fymbol in the ancient myfteries; a living one 
we have feen, in a former volume, was thrown 
into the bofom of the candidate for initiation 
in thofe of Mithras ; it was efteemed an em¬ 
blem of immortality, from the great age it 
fometimes arrives at, and of regeneration, 
from the annual fhedding of its fkin. In the 
myfterious rites of Druklifm it was a fymbol 
not lefs in requeft; the aguinum was a charm 
of wonderful power, and conftantly carried, 
fufpended from the neck, on the bofom of 
the Druid. Pliny has thus deferibed its 
formation. Angues innumeri cejiate convolute 
falids faucium corporumque fpumis artijici com- 
plexu glomerantur; anguinum appellatur. Dru- 
idaz Jibilis id dicunt in fublime jaBari, fagogue 
oportere inter dpi, ne tellurem attingat: pro- 
fugere raptorem equo: ferpentes enim infequi , 
donee arceantur amnis alicujus interventu.* An 
infinite number of fnakes entwined together, 

* Plinii Nat. Hilt. lib. xxix. Cap. 3, 

VOL. VI. M h* 
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in the heat of fummer, roll themfelres into a 
mafs; and, from the faliva Hilling from thcif 
jaws, and the fweat and froth of their bodies, 
that egg is engendered which is called an- 
guinum. By the violent hifling of thcfe fer- 
pents, the .egg is forced aloft into the air, and 
the perfon deftined to fecure it muft catch it 
in the fagus, or holy veftment, before it reaches 
the ground, or ■dtherwile its virtue is loft. It 
is neceflary that he fhoukl be mounted on a 
fwift horfe, for the ferpcnts Mill purfue the 
ravifher, with envenomed rage, to the brink 
of the fir A river, whofe Maters alone flop 
their purfuit. lie adds, that this ceremony 
of gaining the anguinuin is only to be under¬ 
taken at a particular period of the' moon; 
that this egg was thought to render the 
poffeflbr fortunate in every caufe* which he 
undertook, and triumphant over all his ad- 
verfaries; and, of his own knowledge, he 
aflerts, that a Roman knight, who was agi¬ 
tating a fuit at law, and addicted to Druidifm, 
was put to death by Claudius Cajfar for en¬ 
tering the forum with the anguinum in his 
bofom, under the perfuafion that it would 
influence the judges to give a decifion in his 
favour. . - 


Toland 
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Toland informs us that the ovum angu.i- 
num is, in Britifli, called glain-neidr, or fir- 
pent of gldfs; and, in truth, the whole rela¬ 
tion above inferted was no more than a fabri¬ 
cated tale of the Druids to impofe on the 
vulgar. * 

Their boaft, by this charm, to controul the 
current of deftiny, added to their pretended 
fkill in magic, ferved to bind down, 1 in the in- 
diflblutle bonds of fuperftition, their abje£t 
Britifli vaflals, not Id's than the horrible in¬ 
cantations, -with eonfecrated grafs, of the 
Brahfriins, tended to overawe and opprefs the 
more timid race of India. Mr. Camden gives 
the following account of the remains of this 
fuperftition in Britain. “ In molt parts of 
Wales, throughout all Scotland, and in Corn¬ 
wall, we find it, a common opinion of the 
vulgar, that, about midfummer-eve, (though 
in the time they do not all agree,) it is ufual 
for fnakes to meet in companies; and that, by 
joining heads together and biffing, a kind of 
bubble is formed,' which the reft, by conti¬ 
nual hHling, blow on, till it pafies quite 
through the body, and then it immediately 
hardens, and refembles a glafs ring, which 
whoever finds [as fume old women and chil- 
M 2 then 
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dren are perfuaded] (hall profper in all his 
undertakings. The rings thus generated are 
called Gleineu NadroetJr, in Englifh, l’nake- 
ftones. They are fmall glafs annulets, com¬ 
monly about half* as wide as our finger-rings, 
but much thicker, of a green colour ufually, 
though fometimes blue and waved with red 
and white■"* 

To thefe ferpent-ftones, formed in imitation 
of the imagined anguinum, as numerous and 
wonderful virtues were attributed as to the 
famous cobra-ftone of the Brahmins, an an¬ 
cient article of commerce at Surat. Mr. To- 
land, in addition, informs us, that they were 
worn about the Druid, as a fpecies of magi¬ 
cal gem; that they were in fafhion either 
perfectly fpherical, or in the figure of a lentil, 
and were generally made of chryftal and 
agate.-f* 

I cannot conclude this article without ob- 
ferving, that Mr. Mafon, in his Caradtacus, 
alluding to this rite of Druidifm, has very 
poetically and accurately detailed the pre¬ 
ceding relation of Pliny: 


* Camden’s Britannia, p. 815. 
f See Toland’s Hiftoryof the Druids, vol. i. p. 60. 
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— — — But tell me yet. 

From the grot of charms and fpells. 
Where our matron filter dwells, 
Brennus, has thy holy hand , 

Safely brought the Druid-wand ,. 

And the potent adder-Jione, 
Gender’d ’fore th’autumnal niooh; 
When, in undulating twine, 

The foaming fnakes prolific jpin; 
When they hifs, and when they bear 
Their wond’rous egg aloof in air: 
Thence, before to earth it fall. 

The Druid, in his hallow’d pall. 
Receives the prize. 

And infiant flies. 

Follow’d by th’envenom’d brood. 

Till he crofs the chryftal flood. 


LUSTRATIONS OF THE INDIANS AND OLD 
BRITONS. 

There were many other evident relics dif- 
perfed over all the Gentile world of the reli¬ 
gion and facred rites of the Brahmins; nor 
is the Chriftian world, at this day, entirely 
free from them, efpecially that portion of it 
in which the Roman Catholic religion flom 
rifhes. At the entrance of all the Eaftern 
temples were placed veflels filled with conle- 
crated water, w ith which the votaries at their 
entrance belprinkled themfelves; and this 
w 3 cuftom 
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cuftom, there can fcarcely be a doubt, ori¬ 
ginated in India, where large tanks for the 
ablution of a people, whole laws of unfathom¬ 
able antiquity are not lefs immutable than 
thole of the Medes and Perlians, to this day 
remain invariably placed in the front of their 
pagodas, without previous ablution in which 
the Hindoo dares not approach the altar of 
his God. The antiquity, therefore, and uni- 
verfality of this practice, as well as that of 
ufing confecrated beads in their worlhip of the 
Deity, common to the Brahmins not, lefs than 
the Druids, apparently demonltrate from what 
primaeval lource the vot aries of modern fuper- 
Itition in Rome,, have borrowed this Afiatic 
rite. One incentive of thcfc innumerable pre- 
fcribed ablutions was, doubtlefs, to obtain 
invigorated health in a relaxing clime; but 
the firlt origin is to be found in the precepts 
of religion; for, as they beheld that frequent 
fubmerllon in water walhed away the ftains 
and leprous difeafcs of the body, fo from 
analogy they conceived that purifying ele¬ 
ment might gradually abfterge the impurities 
of the polluted foul. I ventured, in a for¬ 
mer chapter of this work, when relating the 
countleis ablutions of the Brahmins, to ha¬ 
zard an ailertion, and hereafter, 1 lhall en¬ 
deavour 
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deavour fully to prove it, that there wa's an¬ 
other incentive to ablution to be. found in tra¬ 
ditions handed down in the family of Noah 
relative to the purgation- and purification 
which the earth underwent from the waters of 
the deluge.; Spencer, in thefollowing palfage, 
fpeaking of the Jewith purifications by water, 
is decidedly <*f this opinion : Jlanc ablutionem 
arbiiror fwjjfe inter infiituta ret era art a pofi 
magnum Diluvium iif mlmoria aqua 
turoati Mundi.* 

We have teen what innumerable vafes and 
bafons for the purifying water there were ex- 
fodiated in the ancient caverns of Salfette and 
Elephauta; and both the period of- their fa¬ 
brication and- the cuftoms of the Indians, 
immemorialhj ejiablfiied , mutt prevent any idea 
being entertained that they were borrowed 
from any other people. Now that the Druids 
invariably ufed fnnilar rites is evident from 
the infinite number of hollow vafes, or rock- 
bafons, as Dr. Borlafe, in his chapter on the 
fubjeet calls them, continually found tculp- 
tured upon or adjoining to all the Cams, 
or mercurial heaps, of the old Druids. 
Some of thefe roek-bafons which he deferibes 


* Vide Spencer de Leg. Heb. p. 1099. 
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are of Confiderable depth and breadth; are 
placed in regular and fudceflive order one be¬ 
low the other on the loftieft eminences of 
their craggy temples, far beyond the reach 
of defilement, to catch, as it fell, the hal¬ 
lowed dew for luftration, and to receive the 
pure white flakes Of virgin fnow, which, 
refined by the chemical hand of nature, de- 
fcended from that heaven to which their 
prayers were addrefted, unpolluted by thole 
earthly particles for ever blended with the 
water immediately derived from ponds and ' 
rivers, “ J have obferved,” lays Dr. Borlafe, 
“ fo many of thole, rock-bafqns in the Cams 
of Cornwall, that I may venture to fay there 
is hardly any confiderable group of rocks in 
thefe weftern parts which has not more or 
lefs of them. /There are two forts of them; 
fome have lips or channels to them, others 
have none. The lhape of them is not- uni¬ 
form: fome are quite irregular; fome are 
oval; and fome are exactly circular. They 
are frequently found on the tops of Logan, 
or rocking-ltones, and Ihould therefore feein 
to have fome affinity to, and be fubfervient 
to, the fame Ipecics of fuperftition.”* 


* Borlafe’s Antiquities of Cornwall, p, 242. 
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THE TRANSMIGRATION OF THE DRUIDS . 

THE- READING FEATURE IN THE BRAH¬ 
MIN Religion: and, according to 

BOTH, THE WORLD WAS TO BE DESTROY¬ 
ED BY A GENERAL CONFLAGRATION. 

In that ancient book, the Inftitutes of, 
Menu, compiled, at lealt, many centuries be¬ 
fore Pythagoras was born, there is a long 
chapter confifting of one hundred and twenty- 
fix flocas or ftanzas, on transmigration 
and. final beatitude, and that chapter 
was perhaps the firft public promulgation of 
this dogma in Afia. The doctrine delivered 
in it is exceedingly curious, and by no means 
limits the journey of the metemplychofis to 
human and beftial forms: it imprifons. the 
wandering foul in vegetables, apd plunges it 
into the depths of the mineral world. Ail 
beings emane from the great fpirit: “ From 
the fubftance of that Supreme Spirit are dif- 
fufed, like fparks from fire, innumerable vital 
fpirits, which perpetually give motion to crea¬ 
tures exalted and bafe.” Stanza 15. Thefe, 
as they fir It proceeded from the great Brahme, 
after traverfing the univerfe, return to and 
. are 
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are finally abforbed in him, as their cen¬ 
tre. The Deity is there reprefen ted as pu- 
nifhing only to purify his creatures; not to 
gratify his vengeance,, but for the purpofes of 
example and reform. Nature itfelf exhibits 
only one vaft field of purgatory for the claffes 
of exiftence: eternal torments for temporal 
offences are utterly difclaimed. The meaning 
and refult of the whole feem to be fummed 
up in the 73d and Sift ftanzas. “ As far as 
vital fouls', addicted to fenfuality, indulge 
themfelves in forbidden pleafures, even to the 
fame degree fhall the acutenefs of their fenfes 
be raifed in their future bodies, that they may 
endure analagous pains.” “ With whatever 
difpofition of mind a man fhall perform, in 
this life,' any act religious or moral, in a fu¬ 
ture body, endued with the fame quality, fhall 
he receive liis retribution.” On the fubjedt of 
final beatitude there occur, towards the 
clofe, fome molt lublinie ftanzas on the omni¬ 
potence and omniprcfence of the Divine Spirit, 
worthy of the true religion itfelf, which I 
fhall notice hereafter, when more particularly 
examining that venerable fragment, conclu¬ 
ding my remarks at prefent with (electing 
the following one more immediately con¬ 
nected with our fubjcdt, “ Equally per¬ 
ceiving 
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ceiving the fupreme foul in all beings, and 
all beings in the fupreme foul, the tranfmigra- 
tor facrifices his own fpirit by fixing it on the 
fpirit of God, and thus approaches the nature 
of that foie divinity, who Ihines by his own 
effulgence” .Stanza 91 . 

The foundation of this fanciful* dodtrifie 
feems to have been a firm perfuaiion that the 
foul of man is formed of a fubilance not pe- 
rifhable like the body, but flourifiling with* 
unimpaired vigour through all the viciffitudes 
If exiftence. The fupport and general pro¬ 
pagation of it among the philofophers of 
Alia was an anxious defire to account for the 
innumerable evils incident to life, and to vin¬ 
dicate Providence in its government of the 
world. The firft opinion they undoubtedly 
had from the Noachidre, of whom Menu, if 
not Noah liimfeif difguifed by mythology, 
ranked in the very fir it ciafs. The fecond 
originated in the fpeculations of fanciful me- 
taphviicians, who, fond of diving into myf- 
teries beyond the grafp of man’s limited com- 
prehenfion, erected upon the fublime and fo- 
lid balis of the foul’s immortality an airy 
fuperitructure, by no means natural^ con¬ 
nected with it, or affording any juft grounds 
for the fupport. of it. It has been aflerted, 

that 
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that Pythagoras did not propagate the notion 
of the delcent of the tranfmigrating foul into 
any frame below the human. But the anti¬ 
quity and high authority of this recently-dif- 
covered volume lliould, I conceive, have 
fufficient weight with antiquaries to induce 
them to conclude, that Pythagoras, who 
doubtlefs derived this, with many other Angu¬ 
lar doctrines, from the Indian Brachmans, did 
not confine the wandering of the foul to the 
human frame alone; but inculcated its occa^ 
fional defeent into brutal forms. It alfo 
greatly ftrengtliens the affertion of Caefar, the 
truth of which has been warmly contefted, 
that the Druids, who probably had this doc¬ 
trine from the fame primaeval fource, not- 
withftanding fome inconfiftencies to which 
fuch an opinion gives birth, not only believed 
in the tranfmigration, but adopted the doc¬ 
trine in all the latitude in which the original 
inventors admitted it. 

The final deft ruction of the exifting world 
by fire was, alfo, not lefs a tenet of the Brah¬ 
mins that we have proved it was of the In¬ 
dians; for, fays Cselar, coiuUtum mundum 
ardebant, et aliquondo igni periturum. Among 
both feels, probably, the dodtrine was origi¬ 
nally drawn from the fame fource, traditions 
7 derived 
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derived from Revelation, relative to the apo- 
kataliafis of nature, prevalent in the family of 
the Noachidae. In truth, this is the only ra¬ 
tional mode of accounting for a dogma fo 
univerfally received in the Oriental and Gre¬ 
cian fchobls; for the difciples of Zoroafter and 
Plato alike believed in the general conflagra¬ 
tion; andjhe doctrine is confirmed by the 
folemn and decided voice of Scripture. The 
Chaldeans, or ancient Magi, taught that it 
ipould happen when all the planets met in 
conjunction in the fign Cancer, in the fame 
manner as the great deluge had taken place, 
when, according to their aftronomical books, 
the planets were in conjunction in that of 
Capricorn.* The Stoics, who, alfo, believed 
in the deftruCtion of the globe by the alter¬ 
nate violence of water and fire, conceived, 
that the grand cataftrophe by fire would take 
place at the end of the annus magnus, or 
36,000 common years; in which fpacea com¬ 
plete revolution of the zodiac, by the precef- 
fion of the equinoCtial points, after the flip- 
pofed rate of a degree in one hundred years, 
would be efFeCted. The conceptions'on this 
head both of the Oriental and Greek philofo- 


* Berofus in Seneca; Nat. Queft. lib. iil, cap, 29. 

phers, 
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phors, according to Horns Apollo, were ele¬ 
gantly fymbolized by the hiftory of the phoe¬ 
nix, a bird fabled to be a native of the Eaft, 
and the only one of its fpecies capable of ex- 
iiiing at one period. At the expiration of the 
great year this bird is feigned regularly to 
appear,- a ptelude of its approaching diffolu- 
tion, and, having formed itfelf a neft of the 
moft fragrant fpices, to depofit it on the altar 
of the fun at Heliopolis, where, being imme¬ 
diately fet on fire by the rays of that fun, the, 
for fome time, hovers over it,' then plunges 
into the flaming bed, and is confumed toge¬ 
ther with it. From its allies another phoenix 
tprings, young, vigorous, and beautiful, the 
expreffive emblem of regenerated nature and 
anew-formed world. It was an allufion to 
this tradition of a general conflagration, in the 
opinion of Porphyry who relates the faff, 
that the Egyptians, annually, at 'the fummef , 
folftice, marked their lioufes, flocks, and * 
trees,-with red; and he imputes to the tame 
caufe the infiitution of the celebrated pyrric; 
or fire-dance of the ancients.* 'The facted 
fires which the Druids kindled at the folftitia! 
period were probably the remains of ceremo-i 


* Prophyry, lib. i. p. 94. 
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nies intended to perpetuate this tradition; and 
the knowledge of its powerful <effe6t, and final 
deftination to confume the ignited globe, 
might be one fource of the veneration paid 
to this element by the ancient Sabian ido¬ 
laters. y 1 

TIIE DRUIDS, LIKE THE BRAHMINS, CON- 
' STITUTED THE, FIRST ORDER OF NO- 
BILITY, WERE THE HEREDITARY COUN¬ 
SELLORS OF TIIE KING, AND THE SOLE 
EDUCATORS OF YOUTH. 

• By the fame ufurped po^er which the 
Brahmins of India affume over the inferior 
calls of India, did the Druids bow down be-, 
neath their arbitrary yo"ke riot only the l'ove- 
reigns, but the people, of Britain. As they 
# profeffed to derive their power immediately 
from the Deity, with whom they equally af¬ 
fected an intimate communion; to the Deity 
alone, and the fuperior of their order, they ac¬ 
knowledged their obedience was due. The 
pemams of palaces, magnificent, but rirdcj 
which Rowland and other inveftigators w of 
Druid remains have difeovered in-Anglcfea, 
Cornwall 
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Cornwall, and their other principal ftations, 
in thefe iflands, evince, that, in the depth of 
their woody recefles, they did not wholly re- 
fide in damp and dreary caverns; but enjoyed 
all the conveniences, and occafienally appear¬ 
ed in all the fplendor, known in thofe bar¬ 
barous ages. Dion Chryfoftom informs us, 
that they adminillered juft ice fitting on thrones 
of gold, were fplendidly lodged and fumptu- 
oufly entertained by the monarchs whofe ar¬ 
mies, in war, they animated to. the field, and 
of whofe eouofels, in peace, they were the 
hereditary directors.* Thofe caverns were 
their fure retreats in time of danger, and the 
facred adyta in which the moft myfterious 
rites of their religion were performed. There, 
in folitude and fhade, they inftru&ed the 
noble youth whofe education was folely in¬ 
truded to their care, a circumftance -which 
gave them an unlimited fway over the incli¬ 
nations of their pupils, and bound them from , 
their infancy in the chains of prejudice; there 
they unfolded the arcana of their philofophyi 
there they pra&ifed thofe dreadful rites of 
magic to which their Brahmin anceftors werri 
Co grofsly addicted in the Median mountains, 

and' 


* Dion Chryfoftom, p. 528, edit. Paris. 
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and the fubterraneous temples of India; 
bbafting that they could draw down into 
their caverns the genii of the orbs, and con- 
troul the operations of aftonifhed nature. In 
thefe incantations a variety of confecrated 
grafles was ufed by; the Brahmins of India, 
particularly tbofe called Cus a and Darbbha, 
and the profound veneration of the Druids 
for the veevaine, to be cautioufly gathered 
at the rife of the dog-ftar; of the facred 
wonder-working misletoe, to be cut off the 
parent-oak, by a white-robed Druid, with a 
golden hook, when the moon was only fix 
days old; of the selago, or hyffop, and the 
SAMOLtrs,, or .marlh-wort, gathered only 
by the holy hands of the priefthood, w ith 
many, fuperftitious ceremonies, as well as 
their ufe of them in their myltical ritual, are 
too well known to be infifted on here, and are 
only mentioned to mark the confonauce of 
the opinions and practice of the two nations 
m this refpedt. 

As the Brahmins never revealed to fo¬ 
reigners the awf ul fecrets of their religion, lb 
the Druids inviolably concealed from all but 
their own fe6t the profound myfteries of 
their devotion. One of the moil folenm 
vows in initiation was probably the pre- 

. vol. vi. sr # fervation 
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fervation of thefe myfteries in inviolable 
fecrecy. That they muft in the countries 
where they originally rcfided have had tablets, 
if not books, in which as well their religious 
tenets as their aftronornical calculations were 
recorded, is evident; but various caufes may 
be eafdy conceived as operating either to 
their being left behind, or their deft ru6t ion 
in the eourfe of a tedious and perilous mi¬ 
gration; and, living among ftrangers, the 
renovation of them was not neceffary. They 
thought traditional and oral knowledge fuf- 
fieient, and it certainly favoured the opinion 
of their doctrines being divinely infpired. 

As the young Brahmins pafted a very long 
pupillage m the houfcs of their preceptors, lb. 
did the fcholars of the Druids: not lefs than 
twenty years were efteemed an adequate 
period for the full initiation into their abftrufe 
and complicated lore ; and it is remarkable, 
that, as the molt, ancient Sanfcreet treatifes in 
literature are written in ftanzas, denominated 
Jloeas, fo all the religion and philofopliieal 
doctrines of the Druids were wrapt up iu 
myftical verfes, which the ftudent committed' 
to memory; and their poetical compolitionk qf 
this kind are computed to have amountedto 
2 0)000 in number. Singular as this euftom 

, of 
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of propagating the principles of knowledge 
may appear, it hias the fan&ion of names fo ; 
eminent fn fcience as Pythagoras and Socrates, 
who taught their fcliolars after this ;< manner, 
and left no written documents behind them. 
This pra^ice indeed of inculpating 'fcience 
memorifer, and by verfes, feems Very generally 
to have prevailed in the retnoteft'agcS; for 
the moft ancient hnd celebrated Law-Treatite 
of India is'entitled Menumfriti, or Inftitutes’ 
remembered from Menu, the fifft great legif- 
lator of the country, which were afterward^ 
cohered into a book, and will be largely' 
commented on in the fecond part of this 
volume. ’The preface to this work averts it to' 
have been originally compOfed in a hundred 
thoxifand jkcas , which the fage Siimati, foh of 
Bhrigu, for greater eafe to the human race, 
reduced to four thoufand. The Vedas, alfo, 
it fhould *be remembered, are > a metrical 
compofition, and, when properly read, ac¬ 
cording to Mr.- Hallied, are chanted after the' 
fame manner that the Jews, in their fyna- 
gogues, from immemorial cuftom, chant the 
Pentateuch.* - 


* Preface to the Gentoo Code, p. 46. 
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What fciences, in particular, flouriftxed 
among the Druids befides aftronomy, which 
they feera to have carried to wonderful per- 
fe6iion for thofe periods; moral philofophy, 
whofe fublime and awful precepts they in- 
ceflently inculcated on their difciples; mufic, 
whofe folemn melody, breathed from, innu¬ 
merable harps, during the public worfliip', 
roufed to tranfports of enthufiafm the votaries 
of that animated fuperftition; mechanics, 
which enabled them to elevate to fuch fur- 
pricing heights the immenfe maffes of hone 
difcourfed of above; and botany, to which a 
race conftantly refiding in woods, and ac-- 
cuftomed to ufe plants and herbs of a fup- 
pofed myllerious efficacy in the rites of divi¬ 
nation, could be no ft rangers:—what fciences, 
I fay, befides thefc, they might have cultivated, 
the impenetrable darknefs, in which they de¬ 
lighted to bury themfelves and their purfuits, 
mu ft ever prevent our knowing. An ac-. 
quaintance with geography is indeed allowed 
them by Capfar; but, to a race fo entirely 
fecluded* from the reft of the habitable globe* 
little more of that fcience could be known* 
than what they might learn from th$ Phoe¬ 
nician and Grecian navigators, who fuc- 

ceffiv^ly 
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ceffively vifited thecoaft of Britain. Ignorant 
of its external furface, however, the deep and 
productive mines,, with which the illand 
abounded, afforded that inquisitive race a 
noble opportunity of contemplating its in¬ 
ternal wonders, and advancing far in the 
knowledge of minerals, metals, gems, and 
other productions of the fubterraneous world. 
Of geometrical knowledge, alfo, no incon- 
fiderable portion may fairly be affigned them, 
as being fo intimately connected with aftro- 
nomy, and the mechanical arts in which they 
had evidently made fo great a proficiency. 
Dr, Borlnfe, ihdfeed, fitopi his own perfonal 
inveftigation, greatly Confirms this* latter po- 
fition; for, on one of the rocks of the famous 
Karnbre-Hill, in Cornwall, he difeovered- a 
very regular elliptical bafon, ten inches by 
fourteen; which, he obferves, could hardly be 
fo exaCtly delineated, without ftationing the 
two focufes of the efiipfis mathematically; a 
ftrong evidence that not only the faid bafon 
ivas made by the Druids, but that they under- 
ftood the principles of geometry.* 

; * Borlafe's Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 119. 
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THE STAFF OF BRAHMIN'S, fllE ORIENTAL 
TIARA, AND WHITE VESTMENTS OF THE 
PRIESTS OF MITHRA, WERE ALL IMME- 
MORIALLY USED BY THE. DRUIDS OF 
BRITAIN. 

. THE 'Druids invariably carried a facred 
wand/or ftaff, in their hapds, which is one of 
the difcriminating fymfools ;by which the Brah¬ 
min order is known* rand/ being conftantly 
ufed by them in their rites of magic, probably 
came from them, to foe- employed in limilar 
ceremonies throughout all the Eaft. The rod, 
orcaduceus,of Hermes,-the weftern Mercury, 
intwined with ferpents, that facred Afiatic 
fymbol for ever occurring in the Mitliriac 
myfteries, and the facred thyrfi ufed by the 
frantic bacchanals in the myfteries of Ills, 
have, I conceive, a very near relation to the 
Brahmin ftaff and the Druid wand. The Per- 
fian youths, who, on the pompous proceflion 
defcribed by Curtius,’ attended the horfes of 
the fun, were arrayed in white garments , and 
bore in their hands golden rods, or wands, 

pointed 
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pointed at the end in imitation of the folar 
ray.* This explanation immediately points 
out its allufion in the ancient myfteries which 
were all relics of the original folar fuperftition. 
It' fy mbolized the folar beam that' explores 
Nature’s moft fecret depths, and penetrates 
into the abyfs of matter. N Diviners, therefore, 
in their lofty pretenfions to be acquainted 
with her arcana, and, as if eonverfant with 
her myfterious operations, in their nocturnal 
orgies,, waved on high the folar wand, in 
circles imitative of the revolution of his orb. 

I would by no means be ttnderftood as ap¬ 
plying this obfervatioh to the rod of Mofes , by 
Which Aaron wrought before the hardened 
Pharoah the prodigies of Egypt. It unfor¬ 
tunately happens, that, in this as in many 
other delicate inftances which have before 
occurred, the Mofaic and the Pagan cuftoms, 
generally eftabliflied in Afia, very nearly cor- 
refpond, and it might be thought that I, 
therefore, ought to confider the latter as cor¬ 
ruptions of the former; but the hypothecs 
which I have adopted, added to the allowed 
• high antiquity of the Indian nation, does not 
always admit of my doing this. It fliould be 


* See Quinti Curtii, lib. iii. cap. 3. 
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remembered, alfo, that the Deity, out of his 
indulgence to the weaknefs of human nature, 
permitted the Hebrew nation to retain in 
their ritual a few of the facred fymbols of' 
their Aflatic neighbours; as, for inftance, 
that of fire, fan&ifying the fymbol by its 
adoption into a nobler and purer fyftem of 
devotion. In truth, the rod of Mofes was 
originally the paftoral wand with which he 
guided his flock; from thofe flocks he was 
taken to be the paftor of Ifrael; with, that, 
Ample inftrument he was enabled, by Jehovah, 
to awe the fovereigo of Egypt, and to con¬ 
found the magicians oppofed to him. Thofe 
magicians, indeed, had their rods, fuch as we 
.have defcribed peculiar to their iniquitous 
prpfeflion; but that of Mofes, by annihilating 
the others, proved at once the fuperiority of 
its origin, and the irreflftible might of him 
under whole aufpices it was employed, 
Aaron, alfo, had his peculiar rod, that 
bloflomed, was folenmly depoflted in the ark, 
and, on allfolemn occaflons, ornamented the 
hand of the high priett of the Jewifh nation. 
The heads of all the tribes had alfo their, 
refpeclive rods; but thefe are to be confldered 
rather as badges of diftindtion than as facred 
fymbols; 
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fy mbols; for tiirga is frequently in Scripture 
ufed in the fenfe of fceptre. 

The Druids, alfo, wore on their heads a 
tiara of linen, very much refembling, in form, 
that of the Brahmins, aqd \$hich, in the pre¬ 
ceding volume, it has been obferved, confided 
of a piece of muilin, many yards in length ; 
and; as; every thing in their worth ip had an 
allitfion to the fun and planets, rolled round 
in form of a turban, to imitate the convolu¬ 
tions of the orbs. The Egyptian priefts per¬ 
forming the facrifice to the fun, reprefented in 
one of the plates of the fecond volume of this 
work, wear on their heads this tiara, which 
rifes in the form of a cone; in Afiatic mytho¬ 
logy, a conftant emblem of the fun. The 
high prieft of the Jewifh nation wore a tiara 
of this kind, which was called cidaris; but, to 
prevent any miftaken allufion to the folar 
worlhip, a golden plate was placed on the 
front of it, on which was confpicuoufly 
engraven the awful name of Jehovah. Thefe 
parts of the ancient drefs and ornaments of 
the Afiatic priefts are vifible in the crofier and 
mitre of the epifcopal order of Europe, now 
fandtified by their ufe in the fervice of that 
God who made the fun and all the hoft of 
heaven. 


White 
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White being univerfally efteemed in Afiato 
be the emblem of purity, that purity which a 
thoufand ablutions and ceremonial purgations 
were intended to inculcate, as well for the 
take of religion as of health, in regions bor¬ 
dering on 'the torrid zone, in veftments of 
that colour,, the priefts of India, Perfia, and 
Egypt, confta.ntly officiated at the altar of 
Deity. The fagus, or holy vefture, of the 
facrificing Druid was alfo invariably white; 
their oracular horfes, and the fteers devoted 
to. the facrificial knife, were obliged to be of 
the fame colour. The greater part of the 
habiliments of the Jewith high-prieft confided 
Q.f. the fineft white linen; the drefs of the 
bigheft clafs of the facerdotal order of this day 
is white; nor can any vefture be imagined 
more proper for man when he approaches 
the fpotlefs fhrine of a Deity, whole eyes are 
too pure to behold iniquity. Before we quit 
this fubjcct, it is worthy of obfervation, that, 
although \ve know the facred tunic of the 
Druids, when engaged in religious rites, was 
white; yet it is not in our power exactly to. 
afcertain the compofition of that tunic; it 
was moil probably of linen, but that article 
they could only have from the Ealt, where it 
was cultivated, and formed a branch of lu¬ 
crative 
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crative commerce in the earlieft ages. The 
manufacture of linen was not introduced into 
Britain till the time of the Romans, and that 
Valuable commodity, thereiore, muft have 
been brought hither by the Phoenician traders 
in exchange for the tin of the Cafliterides* 
Of that commerce I Hi all fpeak extenhvely in 
the fucceediog lection. 

FINALLY, THE CIRCLE AND THE CRES¬ 
CENT,THE FORMER THE PECULIAR CHA- 
- RACTERISTLG SYMBOL OF BRAHMA, THE 
r'lftTER tHA-T OF SEET'A, WERE CON- 
VU SP’lCUOUS ORNAMENTS OF tHE SACER¬ 
DOTAL ORDER OF ANCIENT BRITAIN. 

, One of the four hands of the Indian. Deity 
Brahma, in all pictures and feulptures, is in¬ 
variably decorated with a circle, which has 
already been declared to be the myftic em¬ 
blem of revolving cycles, and oftqn of the 
grand round of eternity itfelf.* Die circular 
form in which the Druids delighted to erect 
not only their facred but other edifices, their 

# See Sonnerat's Voyages, p. 11. Calcutta, o&avo edition. 
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circular mode of adoration, the tremendous 
circle ufed in magical incantation, and fo 
efrentially neceftary to the defigns of the for- 
ceror, that, without that circle duly defcribed, 
no fuccefs attended his moll elaborate efforts 
to conjure up from Erebus the fubjedt daemon ; v 
—all thefe added to various other fadts be¬ 
fore-enumerated, demonftrate their frequent 
ufe of and fupreme veneration for this Indian 
fymboL 

On the ancient gold coins found in the year 
1749, in the middle of the ridge of Karnbre- 
Hill, in Cornwall, thus denominated from the 
multitude of karns frill vifible upon it, coins, 
which, I conceive, are fatisfadtorily proved by 
Dr. Borlafe to bear the ftamp of the rude 
Britifh mint- in times coaeval with the Druid 
power in thefe iflands, among other fymbols 
immediately referring to the Sabian worth ip 
of that fedt, the circle, or wheel, conftantly 
occurs, together with round balls, ftrung in 
rows, like beads or pearls, and rings pierced 
like the difcus, which exhibits the exadt re- 
femblance of the chakra of Brahma. The 
more prominent objedt on all is the liorfe, 
which Dr. Borlafe, impreffed with the idea of 
the fighting-chariots of the old Britons, takes 
to be the horfe attached to the Effeda,* de- 
fignated 
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fignated by the wheel. But as thefe coins 
were found on fo fecluded and confecrated a 
fpot, and have every mark of remote anti¬ 
quity, I am of opinion, that the horfe of the 
fun was intended by it, that fun of whofe orb 
the wheel and the circle were the unvarying 
fymbols ; and I. am the rather inclined to in¬ 
dulge this opinion, on account of the occur¬ 
rence of another fymbol upon thefe coins, 
certainly much more connected with the rites 
of Druidifm than the din of battle. It is the 
lunar crescent, on the confideration of 
which, as a lymbol of that order, I rnuii now 
enter. 

The crefcent conflantly adorns the image 
of Seeva, when accurately defigned by the In¬ 
dian artift. It is engraved on his forehead, 
ahd is probably intended to be allufive to his 
mythological union in character with Chan¬ 
dra, the moon perfonified. Now Seeva’smore 
general appellation in India, is Efwara, and 
the remarkable limilitude as well between the 
names as chara&ers of Ofiris and Ills, of 
Egypt, and the Efwara and Ifa, of India, has 
been repeatedly pointed out. Ills generally 
bears on her head the lunar crefcent, and the 
Greeks, imitating the Egyptians, placed that 
crefcent on the head of Diana, particularly 
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her whom they denominated Diana LuCifera. 
Various ftatues of the latter deities may be 
feen thus ornamented in Mountfaucon’s An¬ 
tiquities. Efwara, however, it Ihould be ob- 
ferved in the complicated Indian mythology, 
is not married to Ifa, in her lunar capacity, as 
Ofiris is to Ills, in the Egyptian; for Chandra 
fliines to the Indiansa male divinity ; Seeva* 
or Efwara, means properly the jblar ji/e, that 
fire which deftroys and regerierates, that fire 
a vafe of which he conftantly bears in one of 
his hands; and the lunar light being but the 
reflection of the fun’s, in that manner the 
character of the latter is, as it were, necefla- 
rily abforbed in the mythological character of 
the former. On this account Seeva is deco¬ 
rated with the crefcent; and hence, in the 
Bhagvat Geeta, he is called “ the God with 
the crefcent at Benares.”* 

The Druids, on their great feltivals, wore' 
on their garments, or carried in tlieir hands, a 
crefcent of gold, filver, or other metal. This 
ornament has long glittered on the banners 
of the Eaft, the aufpicious emblem of rifing 
power and expanding glory; but, in that ligni- 
fication the crefcent could fcarcely be appli- 

* Bhagvat Geeta, p, 81. . 
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cable to the fequeftcred Druids. The ule of 
it, therefore, can only be conlidered as a cuf- 
tom, originating in a lyftem of aftronomical 
fuperftition, like that to which the Brahmins 
and the Druids Mere devoted, who attended 
with equal anxiety to the viciffitudcs of that 
orb; and by her motions regulated their moft 
facred feftivals. It was when' the moon was 
jfcr days eld, according to Pliny,* that the 
latter marched in folenm proceffion to gather 
the hallowed mitletoe; and it was from that 
precife period, every thirtieth year, that they 
began to count anew the months and years 
which formed-their.celebrated cycle of that 
duration. In the fecond volume of Mount- 
fkucons Antiquities, oppofite page 276, there 
is a fculpture that remarkably illuftrates this 
relation of Pliny . * It is on a bafs-relief, found 
at Autun, and reprefonts the Archimagus, 
bearing the fceptre, as head of his order, and 
crowned with a garfand of oaken leaves, with 
another Druid, not thus decorated, approach¬ 
ing him, and difplaying in his right hand a 
crefcent of the fize of the moon, when fix days 
old. By the afpecl and pofture of the latter, 
he feems to be fome Druid aftronomer, in the 


* Plimi Nat. Hilt. lib. xxv. cap. 44. 
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ac^jof informing his chief that the day of that 
high feftivity was arrived, on which either the 
mifletoe was to be cut, or the new period to 
commence its revolution. On the Karnbre 
coins it repeatedly occurs, and forpetimes 
two or three crefcents are feen on the fame 
coin. 

I cannot conclude this final head of the ex~ 
tenfive parallel which has now been drawn 
between the Druid and Indian fuperftitions, 
without obferving that there’is another kind 
©f circle repeatedly occurring among the ftone 
monuments of the Druids, that of the ellipjis , 
which can fcarcely fail of impreffing the mind, 
that ferioufly reflects on all the proofs of.their, 
wifdom previoufly enumerated, that.they were 
fo far advanced in aftronomy as to have 
known the elliptical courfes-clefbribed, in their 
revolution, by the heavenly bodies, a circum- 
Itance not fufpebfed in modern Europe till 
the time of the ingenious Kepler, who was as 
great a geometrician as an aftronomer. The 
hypothefis of Kepler, however, was by no 
means at firft generally believed by aftro- 
nomers, till Caflini and Newton; by their Hill 
profounder refearches in philofophy, placed 
the m'atter beyond the poll!bilily of doubt. 
This their veneration for the aftronomical 
5 - , iymbol 
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iymbol of the crefcent may be atfo regarded 
as an additional proof that thofe crefcent-like 
temples, in Anglefea and Orkney,‘which Tome 
Save miftaken for amphitheatres, were really 
temples to the moon. 


the general Result of The preceding 

OBSERVATIONS, 

-From the evidence abovefubmitted to the 
candid reader, he will be able to form his own 
judgment concerning the truth or futility of 
the original propoiition with which I fet out, 
viz. that a colony of priefts, profeffing the 
Brahmin religion, and educated in the great 
fchool of Babylon, actually emigrated, in the 
tfioit early periods, from Afia, with the Jr \ 
phetic tribes who eftabliflied themfelves in 
Europe. To ftate precifely the exact sera of 
that migration is impofiible at this difta’nce of 
time; but, from the evident mixture of the 
leading principles and peculiar rites of the 
Sabian idolatry with thofe of the pure patriar¬ 
chal theology, it muft have happened after 
the period in which Belus and his descend¬ 
ants, the great corruptors of the Noachic 
fyftem of faith, had introduced thofe ido- 
vol. vi. o latries 
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latrtes among their UibjeeU of the Greater 
Afia. 

The In4i£.ttV a,t th%t tiqae, fbjgned a diftinr- 
guiflied p^rt of the Pegfian, egupire; for we* 
have feen that their firft dynafty,comfuencin^ 
under an iniquitous prince named Bali, de¬ 
ft royed by the burfting of a marble pillar at 
the very moment he was blalpheming his 
Maker, fate on the throne.of Perfia before the 
whole nation crofted the Indus, never to re¬ 
turn. This general migration probably took 
place immediately after, that fatal event,, 
which fo forcibly points,to uvunder the veil 
of Eaftern mythology, the deitru&ipn of 
Babel, and the confequent difperfton* The 
Hebrew chronology places the difperfjpn, or, 
at leail, tlie birth of, Peleg, (at which, period 
the Scriptures aflert that event to have taken, 
place,) in the 10tit year after, the flood; but, { 
as that period feems too, early in poft-dduviajx 
annals for fo great an increafe of the human; 
fpecies. to have taken place, as muft be fop-, 
pofed on the hypothefis; of a vaft empire; 
formed, and Afia overflowing with numbers,, 
and as we may without impiety embrace a 
fyftem of chronology lefs perplexing to that 
hypothefis, fo many learned men have adopt¬ 
ed the. Samaritan chronology, which com-, 
v .. . ■ putes 
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putes that event to have taken place about 
the 400th, year after the flood. By this ra¬ 
tional mode of computation, a,variety of dif¬ 
ficulties, otherwife fearcely furmountable, are 
got over. The remembrance of the grand 
diflolution might by that time have grown 
more feint in their minds, fend their horrors 
lb far abated, that they may, with lefs outrage 
to probability, be fuppofed capable of erect¬ 
ing a tower to brave the power of the Deity, 
who, in his wrath, had deluged the forme® 
guilty world; and the earth itfelf, by the pow¬ 
erful action of the fun and winds during this 
extended interval, better prepared in every 
region to receive the fwarming multitudes 
that were now defcending from the over¬ 
charged plains of Shinar, and all the moun¬ 
tainous regions of Alia, to the abodes deftined 
for them by Providence. In adopting this, 
which appears to me the more plaufible fyf- 
tem, I would by no means be underftood to 
intimate that no partial migration towards 
the countries nearer the ealtem limits of the 
world, previoufly to the grand difperfion, 
might have taken place: on the contrary, I 
am very much inclined to believe that Noah 
himfelfi, who lived 350 years after the flood, 
attended by the more virtuous of his de- 
o 2 fcendants, 
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fcendants, difgufted with the increafing ido- 
la tries of Shinar, did actually retire from that 
polluted plain^ and lay the foundation of the 
great empires of India and China, as con¬ 
tended for by Raleigh and Shuckford; though 
their hypothecs of the ark, retting on the In¬ 
dian Caucafus, cannot, confiftently with the 
facred writings, be maintained. One of my 
principal inducements for this belief is, that 
the pious patriarch is by Bus means re¬ 
moved from all participation in the counfels 
of that nefarious race, who after the fignal 
deliverance of their great ancettor from a 
watery grave, dared, by that erection of 
Babel, fo atrocioufly to infult the poorer and 
providence of the Moft High. But this fub- 
ject, and others connected with it, will be here¬ 
after di feuded more at large in their proper 
place, the Indian Iliftory ; and are here only 
noticed as preparatory to future ftrictures 
in this volume on the Inltitutes of Menu, 
which iu the main, may be conlidered as the 
work of that primaeval legiflator. 

The fum, therefore, of the preceding re¬ 
marks is, that the great outlines of the Brah¬ 
min creed of faith, confiding of an heteroge-. 
neous mixture of the principles of the 1 true 
and falfe religion, were formed in the fchool 

of 
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ofChaldaea before they left Sliinar: that after 
tbe difperfion, purfuing the decrees of Provi¬ 
dence in the peopling of the world, they mi¬ 
grated from Perfia, and the country in its 
neighbourhood, to regions ftill - nearer the 
riling fun ^bearing with them, acrofs the In¬ 
dus, the new-formed code oftreligious and po¬ 
litical laws, afterwards enlarged, purified, and 
accommodated to their fituation in a different 
-region? a region in which innumerable ablu¬ 
tions and other local fuperftitions wereindif- 
penfable: that they were Hill divided into 
many ledts bearing the name of Brahma, 
Veefhnu, Seeva, and Buddha; and that 
Thibet, the higheft and moft northern region 
of India, was peopled with Brajimins of the 
fed! of the laft-mentioned holy perfonage, 
who appears from indubitable evidence to be 
the Mercury of the weft: that thcfe priefts 
fpread themfelves widely through the northern 
regions of Afia, even to Siberia itfelf; and, 
gradually mingling witlrtlie great body of the 
Celtic tribes who purfued their journey to the 
extremity of Europe, finally eftablifhed the 
Pruid, that is, Brahmin, fyftem of fuperftition 
in ancient Britain. 

This, I contend, -was the firft Oriental co¬ 
lony fettled in thefe iflands. In the courfe of 
o 3 ages, 
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fcgfts, tKeir extenfive commerce led hither 
Phoenician colonies in queft of that tin which 
they exchanged for the fine linen and rich 
gems of India. The Phoenicians, whofe an- 
ceftors were educated in the fame original 
fchool with the Brahmins, fuffered not the 
ardour of Afiatic fuperftition to fubfide, but 
engrafted upon it the wor-fliip. of the Tyrian 
Hercules, and other rites of that ancient' 
nation. How aftonifhingly great that com* 
merce was, and of what nature thofe rites 
were, are points which will be amply difcuffed 
in the Differtation that follows. 


END OF THE DISSERTATION ON THE ORIGIN 
OF THE DRUIDS. 
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DISSERTATION, &c. 


GENERAL ARGUMENT. 

The Hercules of Tyre probably the fame Fer- 
fonage as the Chaldean and Indian Belus .—■ 
Hercules , under the Name of Melicartus, af- 
ferted by the Ancients to Havefirft explored the 
Cajftterides for Tin.—And the Name Be- 
lerium, in Confequhice, given by the an¬ 
cient Geographers to the wejlern Extremity 

. of Cornwall.—A retrofpe&ive Survey taken 
of the , Sciences and Commerce for which 
Phoenicia was moji celebrated.—Some Account 
of their Trade to Spain, and the immenfe 
Riches anciently obtained from the Mines 
of that Country.—The Bullion of Spain 
tranfported in Phoenician Vejfels by Way of 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas to India .— 
Their Communication from Gadira, the modern 
Cadiz , with the Britijh IJlands.—An Account 
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of the Tin-Mines of Cornwall , of the different 
Kinds of Ore found there hy the Miners, 
and their Method of fmelting and refining 
it; with a Hijlory of the Tin-Trade, during 
thofe moji ancient Periods.—Its Importance 
to the Country at large inffted on, and the 
Policy and Wifdom of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors in reviving this interefting Branch of 
Britijh Commerce with India, fiated as the juft 
Subject of national Applaufe.—The fuccejjive 
Voyages undertaken by the Carthaginians and 
Greeks to Britain, on the fame Errand, de¬ 
tailed.—The principal Articles that formed 
the ancient Commerce of Egypt and Perfia 
enumerated.—The Origin and gradual Pro- 
grefs of the Science of Navigation and Ship- 
Building in AJia . 

I S H A L L commence this Differtation and 
the obfervations which I have, to offer 
relative to the ancient commerce carried on 
between the natives of this ifland and thofe of 
Afia, but more particularly the Phoenicians, 
by informing the reader, that the oldeft 
claflical appellation which we have for the 
extreme weflern point of Cornwall, called* by 

us 
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ns the Land's End , is Belerium, mifpelt 
indeed Bolerium in Ptolemy’s Geography,* 
but reftored to its right orthography by 
Diodorus Siculus,-f- who writes the word Be¬ 
lerium. Ancient Britifli writers of the firft 
eminence tranflate this word, “ the Pro¬ 
montory of Hercules,” and both the original 
term'and, the tranflation bring back to our 
recollection that firft Aflyrian andf Indian 
Behis, who, a celebrated Pagan writer, even 
the wife Cicero himfelf, affirms, was the 
true Hercules. Now that Hercules was the 
founder of Tyre; and the Tyrians themfelves, 
in the time of Herodotus,^ boafted that'their 
City was then two thoufand three hundred 
years old, which account, though exaggerated 
by a few centurjes, is much nearer the truth 
than the vaunted origin aftigned to moft of 
the great cities of Afia, and is in a great de¬ 
gree confonant with the hypothefis here con¬ 
tended for. 

-That hypothefis is ftill more ftrongly con¬ 
firmed by a retrofpedive glance on the mode 
of fuperftition predominant in Tyre; for the 
two principal deities, anciently worth ipped in 

* See Ptolomsei Geograph, lib. iii. cap. 3. 

-{• Diod. Sic. lib. v. cap. iz. 

J Ibid. lib. ii. cap. 43.. 


Phoenicia, 
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Phoenicia, were the Sirs and Moos, the one 
tinder the name of Baal, or Belns, whofe fym- 
bel was fire, lb congenial with the Beal tine, 
or fires of Belns, in thefe iflairds, dalcourfed 
of above, and Aftarte, the Afhtaroth. of Scrip¬ 
ture, who was reprefented, in the great tem¬ 
ple of Hercules at that city, under the form 
of a female with the horns of a bull placed 
upon her head, and between, them a precious 
gem, of great magnitude and fplendor, which 
by night illumined the whole temple. Lucian, 
who relates this fact, calls that gem b\ r 
fome thought to mean the carbuncle, a pre¬ 
cious (tone fabled to Urine brighteft in dark- 
nefs, and therefore the proper ornament of 
an idol intended' to reprefent the filver em- 
prefs of the night. 

Another corroborative circumftance is, that 
the Phoenician mythological hiftory, accord¬ 
ing ta Selden, enumerates no lefs than three 
different Baals; firft, Baalfamen, which fig- 
flifies the Lord of Heaven, and means, in an 
appropriate fenfe, the Sun; fecondly, Cronus, 
or Baal; and., thirdly, Zeus Baal, or Jupiter 
Belus. Thefe are probably the refpedive no¬ 
minal heads of the folar and other dynafties 
of that name, eftabliffied in the earlieff ages 
on the imperial thrones of Alia, and’, doubt- 
3 * Ids, 
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fofs, all have immediate reference to and com 
,ne^lion with the oldeft or Affyrian Belus, 
Canonized in the Sun, the great conqueror of 
the land and navigator of the ocean. The 
colonies that failed to diftant Ihores aiTumed 
the renowned name of the founder, and im¬ 
parted it w;ith the Phoenician worfliip to the 
regions and people which they vifited. 

Another name of the Tyrian Hercules was 
Melicartus, from Melek-carthe, whiofh Bo- 
chart tranflates. King of the City,* and it is 
exprefsly averted by Pliny, that Melicartus 
(corruptly written in our copies Midacritus), 
firft brought; tin from the ifland Cafliterisrf a 
. Greek word which has exactly the fame fig- 
nification with Baratanac, probably a tranfla- 
tion of it, for it means the tin i/land; buf to 
what particular part of this remote country 
from Tyre they alluded by that term fhall be 
more fully explained hereafter. 

The principles of navigation, and of its 
fitter altronomy, are univerfally afcribed 
by the ancients to the Phoenicians. We are 
informed by Sanchoniatho, in a fragment ex¬ 
tant in Eufebius4 that Ousous, one of the 

* Bochart’s Canaan, p. 709. 

f Vide Plinii Nat. Hift. lib. vii. cap. 56. 

J Prseparutio Evangelica, lib. i. p. 35. 

molt 
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ftioft ancient heroes of that nation, took a 
tree which was halt-burnt, cut off the 
branches, and fir ft ventured upon the vaft 
ocean. This affertion comes well enough 
from an atheiftical Pagan writer, who difcarded 
all belief of the deluge and the veffel of 
Noah; but the fons of the holy patriarch who 
witnefted that flood, and the building, ac j 
cording to juft geometrical proportions, of 
that veffel; tliofe who, for a whole year, had 
tenanted the watery deep, who had marked 
the fury of ad'verfe winds, and the violence of 
the raging waves, doubtlefs knew fomething 
more of naval architecture and navigation 
than is here pretended. The authority of 
Mofes himfelf may be fairly urged againft 
this ftatement, for that writer exprefsly de¬ 
clares, that the fons of Japhet, that is, our 
Gomeriaris, in their firft emigration from the 
continent of Afta, paffed over into the i (lands- 
and took jKuTcftion of them; by tkefe were the 
ijlcs. of the Gentiles divided in their lands. 
Gen. x. 5. This evidently confirms the hy- 
pothefis on which the Hiftory of Hindoftan 
proceeds, that navigation, like moft other 
fciences, was of ante-diluvian original, the 
principles of which were known to the 
Noachidee and their immediate defcendants, 
* who 
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who fettled in the diftricts where the ark 
refted, but all remembrance of which w as in 
fucceeding ages loft by thofe w ho emigrated 
to regions very remote from that favoured 
portion of Afia. If this had not been the 
cafe, how" came it to pafs, _ that, for many 
centuries.afterward, the light of rifing fcience, 
and all the principles as well as practice of 
the arts, generally deemed ufeful, flowed 
thence, as from a common centre, to illu¬ 
minate diftant nations, funk in the grofleft 
ignorance and barbarity ? 

Not lefs' decifive is the voice of Pagan an¬ 
tiquity, in referring to that enterprising race 
the invention of aftronomy, and particularly 
of the conftellation which w e denominate the 
Lelfer Bear, on the point of whole tail on the 
fphere is fixed the pole-ftar, that ftar, whofe 
brilliant and fteady light, emaning from the 
centre of the arhtic circle, ferved and ftill does 
ferve as an unerring guide to thofe whom 
conqucft or commerce induce to traverfe the 
pathlefs ocean. Tlie Greeks, indeed, in¬ 
vading the rights of an older race, have attri¬ 
buted to Thales the honour of firft claffing 
together the ftars in this afterifm; but its 
prior name of Phcenice, frequently be- 
ftowed upon it even by the Greeks them- 
vol. vi. p felves, 
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felvcs, is a fufficien't refutation of this unjuft 
claim. 

To the particular cultivation of thefe fci- 
cnees and of that commerce which they ex¬ 
tended in time to the remoteft regions of the 
earth, the Phoenicians were ireliftibly impelled 
by their fituation on a narrow flip of land 
ftretching along the Ihore of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea between the 34th and 36th degree 
of north latitude. Inhabiting a barren and 
ungrateful foil, they were obliged, by un¬ 
wearied induftry to correct the deficiencies 
Of nature, and by extenfive commercial enter- 
prizes to make the abundant wealth of diftant 
nations and more fertile regions their own. 
They foon began to fend forth colonies to all 
the furrounding nations that would receive 
them; they eitablijfhcd an intercourfe with all 
the iflands of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
with the principal maritime cities of Periia, 
India, and Egypt. The ports of the Arabian 
Gulph were crowded with their veflels; they 
were the general factors of that Oriental 
'world, in the very centre of which they re- 
ikied, and all trade was carried on in Phoe¬ 
nician veflels : in a word they were the Bri¬ 
tons OF REMOTE ANTIQUITY. 

For^ 
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For the reafons and on the grounds already 
ftated to the reader in the preceding chapter, 
I have fuppofed that the earlieft poft-diluvian 
navigators of the ocean had the knowledge 
and ufe of the magnetic needle imparted to 
them by the father of the renovated world, or 
one of the facred ogdoas preferved in the 
ark, which was piloted through the raging 
billows by means of that wonderful guide, 
under the guardianfhip of Divine Providence. 
I fee no reafon to retrudl that opinion, for it 
is fcarcely credible, that without it the firft 
colonies from Alia could ever have reached 
in fafety the diftant and dangerous fhore of 
Britain. By the fame channel it probably 
came to the Phoenicians, who might have the 
art to keep it iecret from the Greeks, as they 
did, for a long period, the rich fource whence 
they derived that immenfe quantity of Tin 
with which they fupplied the Afiatic markets. 
Leaving, however, uncertain though not im¬ 
probable conjecture, let us advert to what 
genuine hifiory records of the gradual pn>- 
grefs of the Phoenician mariners in quell of 
that commodity towards the weftem limits 
of Europe. The reader will pleafe to obferve, 
that I am not now tracing the footfteps of the 
firlt fottlers to Britain, but of that adventurous 
p 2 


race 



race of merchants'"who firft imported to, hep 
fhores the rich productions of Afia and Africa, 
when population was increafed, and king¬ 
doms, powerful though barbarous, were 
formed amidft her woody recetfes. 

To the ifiands fcattered over the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and the neighbouring ports of the 
Afiatic continent, were probable confined the 
firft rude efforts of Phoenician navigation. 
By degrees they grew bolder, and coafting 
weft ward along the fhore of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but feldom daring to lofe fight of it, 
they difeovered the fouthern point of Spain. 
That fouthern point was the mountain Cafpe, 
ox modern rock of Gibraltar, fituated on the 
Prctum riereuleum, or Straits of Hercules, 
and the fpot on which that hero is afferted to 
have erected the famous columns which bear 
his name; or rather, to quit mythology, the 
vaft rock of Cal]>e itfelf is one of thofe 
columns, and the mountain Abyla, on the 
qppbiite cqaii of Africa, is the other. They 
were thought to be the extreme boundary of 
his voyage weft ward, and the ftory of his 
opening thefe celebrated ftraits means only 
that he firft explored them, and difeovered 
the pafiage through them into the Atlantic 
Ocean. Calpc was many centuries after- 
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wards vifited by the Moors, and called Gebel-- 
taric; whence, according to D’Anville, is 


xeorruptly formed its modern name of Gi¬ 
braltar. At the foot of the mountain they 
built a^city, which they alfo called Calpe, 
mentioned bv Strabo as a celebrated city in 


his time. Other ancient geographers deno¬ 


minate this city Car tea, or Melcarteia and 
Heraclea, deriving the former name from 


Melicartus, the latter from Hercules, the well- 


known appellatives of its fuppofed founder.* 
It was fome time before the Phoenician navi¬ 


gators had courage to pafs through thefe 
dangerous limits, and explore the great and 
untried ocean beyond it. Their eager defire, 
however, to add the wealth of Europe to that 
of Afia, getting the better of their fears, in¬ 
duced them, at length, to undertake the 
perilous voyage, and they fettled their firfl 
colony beyond the limits, at the ifle of Gadir, 


or Gades, on the weliern coaft of Andalufia, 
which is the modern Cadiz.'p Here they built 


a city very celebrated in antiquity, and erect¬ 
ed a magnificent temple to Hercules, which 
was vifited by Apollonius Tyanseus, and is de- 


* See Bochart’s Canaan, p. 682. 
f Strabcnis Gecgraph. lib. iii. p. 169, ubi fupra. 

p 3 fcribed 
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fcribed with its fplendid ornaments by his 
biographer Philoftratus. From this city, pof- 
feflhd of one of the molt fpacious havens in the 
world, the Phoenicians foon Comtognced with 
the people of that country, which aboutrdkdL^ 
in mines of gold and filver, an immenfe 
traffic for thofe precious metals. Thefe were 
again exported to India, which then, as now, 
probably fwallowed up, as in a bottomlefs 
gulph, the bullion of Europe, and, in return, 
they received the filk of Serinda, and the fine 
linen and rich gems of the peninfula. 

Tffie reader who adverts folely to the pre- 
fent afpect of Spain, and the indolent cha¬ 
racter of the people, will be rather furprifed 
to read this account of the immenfe riches for¬ 
merly dug from the bowels of that country, 
and the commercial exertions of the ancient 
inhabitants. But, in reality, no fact in hif- 
tory can be better proved, than that mines, 
fcarcely lefs productive of gold and filver than 
thofe of Peru and Potofi, which are now the 
objeCt of laborious refearch, were in thefe 
early periods worked, as well thofe fituated 
in the Montes Mariani, in Andalufia, moun¬ 
tains that fkirt the territory of Seville, and 
now called Sierra Morena, as thofe of Cor- 
duba, now Cordova, a region fo fertile in 

gulden 
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golden ore, as to be. called by Silius Italieus, 
who was a native of this country, Aurifera 
Teira* the land that bore gold. Of this 
abundant wealth of the ancient Iberians, 
evidence may be found in the early hiftorical 
pages of all the great empires of the world, 
that carried on any commerce with them ; 
and, in particular, we are informed by a 
Greek writer of great and merited celebrity, 
that, when the Phoenicians fl l* 1 t came among 
them, they found the inhabitants wallowing 
in goid and filver, and fo willing to part with 
their riches, from their ignorance of the value 
of thofe precious metals, that they exchanged 
their naval commodities for fuch an inrmenfe 
weight of them, that their lhips could fcarcely 
fuftain the loads which they brought away, 
though they tiled it for ballad, and made 
their anchors and other implements of lilyer-fi. 

It is afferted, though perhaps with fome 
degree of exaggeration, by Siep]u|,| 

that when the Pyrenean mountains, fo called 
from the fact about to be related, were, in 
remote periods, on. fire, ow ing tg th^ incau¬ 
tious or criminal conduct of fo-mc. tli^ph^rds, 

* Silius Italieus, lib. iii. verfe 401. 

f See Ariftotlc De Mirsbiltbu* Ope:?., vai. i. p, * 165. 

J See Did. Sic. lib. v. p. 358. 
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in kindling a fire too near one of its forefls, 
the flames burnt with flich fiercenefs for many 
days, that it fpread itfelf. almoft over the 
whole ridge, and that the intenfenefs of the 
heat melted the filver in the mines, and cau- 
fed it to ran down in rivulets along thofe 
hills. 

Again we are informed by the fame refpeft- 
able Roman writer, cited fo often before,*’ 
that when the: Carthaginians, the next in 
order of the fucceflive invaders of Spain, firft 
came thitlier, they found fiIver in fuch amazing 
plenty, tiiat their utcnfils, even their very 
mangers:*; were made: ofrit, and their horfes 
fliod with it. And Pliny mentions feveral 
riclrMiinoS of:fi.hreii dug there by the Cartha¬ 
ginians, one df which called Bebel, .from the 
finder of it, yielded Hannibal three hundred 
pounds of filver per day.-p : . 

The excellent hiftorian Livy4 alfo ac¬ 
quaints: us v that Scipio, upon his return to 
Rome, carried .with him fourteen thoufand 
three hundred and forty-two pounds of .filver, 
befides an immenfe quantity of coin, clothes, 
corn, arms, and other valuable things. L, 

*" Strabo, lib. iii.' p. 256. 

r Ibid, lib. xxxiii. cap. 6. 

J Liv. Jib. i. ii. and iii. 


Lentulus 
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Lentulus is faid to have brought away a ftill 
much larger treasure; to wit, forty-four 
thoufand pounds of filver, and two thoufand 
Sfive hundred and fifty of gold, befides the 
money which he divided among his foldiery. 
L\Manlius brought with him twelve hundred 
pounds of filver* and about thirty of gold. 
CornV Lentulus, after having governed the 
Hither Spain two years, brought away one 
thoufand five hundred and fifteen pounds of 
gold, and of fdver two thoufand, befides 
thirty-four thoufand five hundred and fifty 
denarii in ready coin; whilft his colleague 
brought from Farther Spain fifty thoufand 
pounds of filver. 

What is ftill more furprifing, is, that tliefe 
immenfe fums, amounting in all to one hun¬ 
dred and eleven thoufand five hundred and 
forty-two pounds weight of filver, four thou¬ 
fand and ninety-five of gold, befides coin 
and other things of value, were obtained 
from that country in the ftiort fpace of nine 
years ; for juft fo much time elapfed behveen 
the firft and' the laft of thele Roman prae¬ 
tors; and not long after they had been as 
feverely pillaged, in all probability, by the 
Carthaginians. ' 


The 
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The Phoenicians having eftabliffied -them-? 
felves, as well as the. religious rites of their 
country, at the. great commercial port of 
Gades, or Cades, were not long in making 
thernfelves maiters of other places on the rich 
Iberian coaff, equally convenient for carrying 
on that traffic for which they were fo cele¬ 
brated. The principal of thefe was Tarteffus, 
fituated Hill farther well, and the capital of 
an illaud of the fame name, formed by the 
two Itreams by /which the Bret is anciently 
emptied itlelf intp the fea, though ope of 
them has been fince flopped up. To thefe 
two grand emporia were brought down that 
river the gold, filver, gnd other valuable pro¬ 
ductions of, .B^tica, the modern Andalufia, 
to be conveyed thence, in Phoenician bottoms , 
(to ufe a modern maritime phrafe,) to thofe 
countries of .the eaft. Folia, Ailyria, India, 
and Egypt,- the magnificence, luxury, and 
military enterprizes, of whole fovereigus ren¬ 
dered ecuffiant fupplies of thofe precious com¬ 
modities neceflary to them, 

Their own country itfelf produced many 
articles of fuperipr elegance, very eagerly 
fought alter by thofe ci’tentatious and effe¬ 
minate nations of Afia. Among thefe the 
t> principal 
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principal were the purple of Tyre, their rich 
tapeftry, and the exceeding fine linen fabri¬ 
cated. in the Phoenician looms. The glafs of 
Sidon, the mother of Tyre, was another cele¬ 
brated eomm&dity exported to the countries 
of Afia by /he Phoenician navigators; and, 
in the exteniive manufacture of this curious 
article, tb#y had arrived to fuch a point of 
perfeCtio», that not only plates nearly as large 
as any fabricated by the moderns were made 
jn the glafs-houfes of Sidon, from the fine 
fand found on the fhore of that city, but we 
alfo know, from very high authority in an¬ 
tiquity, that they poffelled the art of giving 
them a variety of the moll linking and beau¬ 
tiful colours. .The curious artificers of that 
nation were alfo celebratedf for their Ikill in, 
working in thofe coftly metals that formed 
the cargoes of their llrips, and in the ivory 
which they obtained in abundance ffom the 
neighbouring regions of Africa. Fqr that ex- 
penfive and beautiful dye above-mentioned, 
which rendered the Tyrians famous over all 
the world, and which at, tins day is for its 
tranfccndentexcellence appropriated to adorn 
fhe robes of princes and magiltrates, they are 
find to have, been indebted to mere accident. 
A ihepherd’s dog, incited by hunger to range 
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the fea-fhore, near that, city, feized with his 
teeth (he ihe]l of the fifh called siueex, 
which, breaking in his mouth, ftained it of 
the coioui fo much admired. The genius of 
that mercantile people took advantage of the 
accident, and, collc&ing a quantity of thofe 
fhells, impreffed the colour obtained from 
them on the huffs fabricated by them; which 
loon became in general requeft throughout 
the Eaft, efpecially at. the courts of princes. 
This fpecies of purple filh is laid to have been 
peculiar to the fliore of Tyre, and is thought 
to be extind: at leaft it is not now to be 
found there. The antiquity of the dffcovery 
is evident, from this colour being fo par¬ 
ticularly mentioned both in (In' Mofaic writ¬ 
ings and in Homer.* The aftomfhing per¬ 
fection at which they had arrived, in the 
working in metals and ivory, is dcmonftrated 
by the fmnptuoiis dcftgns of that kind under¬ 
taken and finifhed by the artifts of that 
nation in the temple of Jerufalem, and in the 
palace of the magnificent Solomon; the 
former abounding with emblematical devices 
in caft or fculptured gold, and the latter 


* Cinfult Exodus, chap, xxv. v. 4. and Hoimer’s Iliad, lib. vi. 
v.219. 
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adorned with that famous ivory throne, inlaid 
with pure gold, of which Scripture itlelf de¬ 
clares the like had not been made in any nation. '- 
For proof of their grea^ advance in the elegant 
arts of engraving on* fculpture, out lets than 
of 1 their prodigiousAreali.il, we need not go 
farther than the temple of Hercules, in their 
own city of Tyr/p, which was not iefs remark¬ 
able for the .fuperb mythological devices, 
the egg of creation, the nymphsea, and the 
ferpent, that adorned its walls, than for thole 
two magnificent columns, the one of malfy 
gold, the other confuting of a folid emerald, 
which, were feen and delcribed by Herodotus, 
on his vifit to that city;- the latter of which, 
he allerts, by night, illuminated the w hole of 
that vaft fabric.f . 

Freighted with the valuable articles of com¬ 
merce above enumerated, but chiefly vritli gold 
and fdver in ingots, which India ever in- 
gulphed, or formed into ornamental vafes for 
the ufe of tlie temples and palaces of Alia, 
the Phoenician Ihips failed directly up the 
Mediterranean to a port fituated on its rnoft 
fouthern extremity, and neareft the Arabian 
Gulph, called in the Itinerary of Antoninus 

* i Kings, chip. x. v. 20. 

f Herodot. lib. ii. p. 108. 


Rhinocorura. 
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Ithinocorura. It is remarkable, that this im¬ 
portant haven is not fo much as mentioned 
by fo accurate a writer as D’Anville, in his 
account of Idumaea, though Raphia the 
modern Refab, in its neighbourhood, is par¬ 
ticularized for an event of far lefs moment in 
the annals of ancient hiftory.* Hence they 
were conveyed by land-carriage to ArfinOe 
or Suez, the firft port on the Arabian Gulph; 
and, being there re-fhipped, were tranfported 
down the weftern fhore of that gulpli arid 
through the ftraits of Rabelmandeb, along the 
coafts of Arabia Felix and Dcferta, and the 
maritime provinces of Perfia, to the Gulph 
of Cambay and the continent of India, where 
they were landed either at Patala, the pre* 
font Tatta, fituated at the mouth of the 
Indus, or Barygaza, the prefent Baroach. 
Having taken this tranfient view of the gc* 
neral route purfued by the Phoenician navi* 
gators to India, previous to their difeovery of 
the Catfiterides, and the weftern coalt of Bri¬ 
tain, we muft return to their flourifhing colo¬ 
nies of Gades and Tarteftiis on the coaft of 
Spain, to trace the gradual fteps which led to 
that Difeovery. 

. * See D’Anvilie's Ancient Geography, vol. i. p. 405. 


A SHORT 



A SHORT HISTORY OF TflE COMMERCE 
ANCIENTLY CARRIED ON BETWEEN 
PIIoeNICIA AND T1IE BRITISH ISLES, 
AND BY ‘ THE PIKENICIANS TO THE 
EAST, FOR TIN. 

This valuable article of commerce owes 
its name to an Oriental word, intended to de¬ 
note the appearance which it bore to tliole 
Aliatic traders who firft explored for tin the 
mines of the Calliterides and Cornwall; for, 
when brought in its crude Hate from thole 
mines, it is of a dark colour, and, when 
walked, refembles dime or mud. Pliny and 
other ancient naturalilts denominate it plum¬ 
bum album, white lead, and, in truth, lead and 
filver are laid by the chemill to enter largely 
into the compolition of this ore. We read 
of no other country that anciently produced 
tin, at leaft, in liich abundance and purity as 
the Britilh dies, nor of any people who ex¬ 
tend] vely traded in it, except the Phoenicians; 
and that trade mult have commenced early 
indeed, fince it is enumerated among other 
metals that palled through the purifying fire 
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in the Pentateuch of Mofes,* which cannot 
be dated lefs than 1400 years before Chrilt. 
It is alfo mentioned by Homer,-f- who had too 
accurate a knowledge of the progreffive im¬ 
provement of mankind in arts and fciencesto 
afiign any difcoveries to an improper age. 
But, wdien thofe mines are well examined, 
they exhibit internal teftimony of the remote, 
I had almoft faid the incalculable, period at 
which they have been wrought; for, in dig¬ 
ging to the depth of fifty fathom, the miners 
frequently meet with large timbers ftili entire. 
Thefe are vulgarly fuppofed to have been de- 
pofited there by the waters of the deluge: but 
that idea tends to violate M. De Lucs ra¬ 
tional hypothefis, which fuppofes that deluge 
to have been effected by the finking down of 
the ancient continents; and, without going 
quite fo far back in the annals of time, we 
may reafonably enough conclude them to 
have been left there by Phoenician workmen, 
the props and pillars of the exhaufted mines, 
efpecially when we read, in the fame author, 
that pick-axes, brafs nails, and other utenfils, 


* Numbers, chap. xxxi. v. zz. 
t Hcmer’s Iliad, lib. ii, v. 25. 


are 
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are found, at the greateft depths, intermixed 
with thofe timbers.* . r 

,. Tin is. itfqlf io beautiful a jnetal, forms 
fuch elegant domefiic ujtenfils, the molt -ele^ 
gant next to filveiy and in the various pro*- 
ceffes it undergoes, by . fire makes fa con- 
fiderable an ingredient in otfiermanufaCtures, 
that the folicitude of all, .nations, and efpe^- 
Cially thofe addiCted to commerce,, to obtain 
it, is by no means to be wondered at. The 
great ule indeed of tin, and the preparations 
made from it in the various branches of trade 
and. manufactures, particularly in painting, 
gilding, and pottery* as well gs in the fcienee 
of chemiftry, and anciently in that, of medi¬ 
cine, though, from its pojfonous qualities, 
generally and juftly rejected- by the modern 
practitioner, is too well known to be here infjli¬ 
ed on. The Tyrians themfelves arc fuppofed, 
by folution/s of this metal, to have greatly en¬ 
hanced and .fixed the beautiful colour of their 
purple dye,^ and. our own manufactured 
broad-cloth is affirmed to owe its. decided 
fuperiority in the markets of Europe to its 
being died in the grain, as it is called, ip 

# See ChildTey’s Natural Hiilory, p. 8. 

pSeePryce’s Mineralogia Cornubicnfis, p. 17. 

q liquids. 
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liquids, where this ttietal has formed aprin- 
Cipal ingredient. 

: There is a very clear and particular ac¬ 
count given in the Philofophical Tranfa&ions 
of the method of obtaining and preparing this 
metal in the mines of Cornwall, which, though 
too full of technical phrafes, known only on 
the fpot, to be inferted at length, may yet 
be acceptable to the mercantile reader, in 
the abridgement which is here prefentCd 
to him. 

The ore is only to be obtained by the molt 
elaborate exertions of the miner. The veins 
defeend to very great depths, ; fometimes to 
the diftance of lixty feet from the furface, and 
it is often, found imbedded in rocks, fcarcely 
penetrable by the tools of the workmen. v It 
is alfo a labour of extreme hazard, from the 
arfenic with which tin is Itrongly impregna¬ 
ted; and fulphureous damps and malignant 
vapours, exhaled around him, often interrupt 
his progrefs through thofe regions of dark- 
nefs and peril. Superfiition has added to the 
terrors of the feene, for, to ufe the exprefs 
words of my author, “ The labourers tell 
ftories of fprights of /mail people , as they call 
them; and, that when the damp arifes from 
the fubterraneous vaults, they hear ft range 

nodes, 
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poifes, horrid (knockings, :pnd fearful ham*, 
merings. Thefe damps render njanv lame, 
#nd kill others outright, without any vifible 
Jaurt uponfhem.”* 

; Tlie are is, differently denominated as it. is 
.found in its more pure or mixed. Hate, That 
.which is called boll , is property the mine-ftm, 
as it js obtained from .the load, or vein, and 
jt is ufually dug up in grains or chryftals of a 
black colour, the blacker the richer, and in 
Ipipps of various magnitude, Shode-tin is 
that .which is mixed with ftony and earthy 
matter, found m^afles of much larger flze, 
md in the .immediate vicinity of the vein. 
The pre js a name given to parti¬ 

cles of the mineral, broken off from the load, 
running through high mountainous regions, 
-by dm w.alers of the deluge (fay the miners,) 
or, by other impetuous floods, and carried by 
4 he violence pf the ftream into deep valleys at 
a great 4 iftance. There, collected into heaps, 
they have, in .different places, formed ftrata 
pf cp.nfidera.ble depth and breadth, and lie 
intermixed with the gravel and play which w as 
torn away with them from their original bed. 
The fragments are found jn the form of 

* Dr. Morret on tlie Comilh mines, in Philo, r ophifca) TraplaiHons 
Abridged, vol.ij. p. 572. 

9 ?■ flnali 
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fmall pyramids, of various planes, and are of 
■different fizes, from the bignefs of a walnut 
to the fineft fand. Of this fort, principally, 
well walhed, ftamped, and purified by re¬ 
peated fufion, is made the fineft grain tin , 
and its fuperiority to the metal dug from 
the mine arifes from its being free from 
the mundic, and other mineral fubftances, 
which generally impregnate and contaminate 
the latter. 

Having difculfed the various kinds of this 
metal in its original ft ate, we come to their 
mode of preparing, or, as the miners call it, 
dreffmg , the tin. When the ore is dug out 
and landed, and the larger mafles are broken 
by men appointed to that duty, it is brought 
on horfes, to the ftamping-mills; where, being 
placed in a great wooden receiver, called the 
coffer , it is ground to fmall fand by mafly 
iron weights, fattened to the ends of ftrong 
beams of timber. Tliefe timbers are called 
lifters , are made of heart of oak, eight or 
nine feet in length, and being raifed up and 
depreffed by means of a water-wheel, are pre¬ 
cipitated down with prodigious force on the 
matter to be, pulverized. The ore, thus re¬ 
duced to powder, is, by an ingenious procefs, 
particularly defcribed in the paper referred", 
• . to, 
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to,*walhed out of the coffer into a long and 
deep trench, cut in the floor, called, the laun¬ 
der, flopped only with turf at one end* 
through which the water gradually oozes 
away, while the ore itlelf, purged of its im¬ 
purities, fubfides and fettles at the bottom. 
The fand and gravelly particles, which, being 
lighter than the ore, remain uppeymoft, being 
removed, the ore is repeatedly wallied and 
cleanfed, and in the end is fent tp the fmelting, 
or, as with more propriety they term it, the 
burning-hoiife. There, being as repeatedly 
fubjected to the fire to free it front the mun- 
dic and other foreign lubftances, ftillinti-. 
mately adhering to the ore,,/and afterwards, 
paffiug through the more intenfe heat of the 
refining-fire , where all its remaining dyofs is 
Ikimmed off, the burning mafs is poured into 
moulds, holding exactly three hundred and 
twenty pounds weight; and, being left tp 
cool, it. is, in that ftate, called block-tin . Be¬ 
fore they fire quite cold, the blocks are 
itamped with the houfe-mark of the lmelters, 
a. pelican, a plume of feathers, or fome fucli 
device, in proof of the genuinenefs of the 
metal; they are then weighed, numbered, 
and fent to the nearell town that has the pri¬ 
vilege of coining to be allayed, and to receive 
Q 3 the 
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tli6 farther impreflion of the dutchy feal, which 
bears a lion rampant, the arms of Richard" 
Earl of Cornwall, without which impreffion 
it cannot become an article of merchandize, 
domeftic or foreign. This is called the 
coinage of the tin, and every one hundred 
weight of tin thus coined, by ancient ufage, 
pays a duty of four lhillings to the Duke, 
producing a vaft, though of neceffity a vary¬ 
ing, income to the heir-apparent of the Bri- 
tifh crown; an income, however, that mult 
coniftantly irtcreafe, as new channels for the 
exportation of tins tileful article are difco- 
Vered, or the old dties enlarged by the mer¬ 
chant^ of England,* ini their private or col- 
ledtiee capacity i a circumftance which proves 
the obligation of the prelent illuftrious pof- 
felfor of its revenues, to the laudable ex¬ 
ertions of the prefect enlightened Court of 
Ball India Diredtois, to revive that important 
branch of ancient commerce with Alia. 

The towns appointed for the coinage of tin 
were anciently only four in number, lituated 
in thofe diftridts of the county which were 
confidered rholt convenient for the tinners, 
by name Lelkard, Leftwithiel, Truro, and 
Hellion. The nearelt of thefe, however, was 
found too far diftant from the tinners on its 
7 weftern 
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wfcfiem extremity; and; for their accommo- 
dafion, Charles the Second added Penzance. 
^0 one or other of thefe places the tin is 
brought on the four great quarterly feftivals 
of the year, and fo great has the confuniptlon 
increased, that though, when Carew wrote his 
volume, the total annual amount of the tin 
fold did not exceed 40,000/. it has of late 
years rifen to near 300 , 000 /.—Gough’s new 
edition of Camden, p. 10. 

The important light in which the Britifh 
legillature have ever regarded this national 
fource of iuduftry and wealth, in periods long 
antecedent to thofe in which our woollen ma¬ 
nufactures came to be in fuch high estima¬ 
tion in the markets of Europe, the grand 
stapl? commodity of the country, is con- 
fpicuoufly evident in the great number of im¬ 
munities and charters granted, at different 
eeras, by Englilh kings and parliaments, to 
the inhabitants of this weftern province, by 
way of encouragement to them, to direct 
their whole attention to the native riches 
treafured in the bofom of their favoured 
country; immunities fo various, and charters 
fo extenfive in their conceffions, that this part 
of Cornwall feems, as it were, a feparate king¬ 
dom, governed by a parliament of its own, 
q 4 <m4 
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aild fubjeCt to a jurifdiCtion peculiarly cal¬ 
culated for the convenience and comfort of 
the natives. Tho chief power in thefe diftriCts 
is vetted in an officer called the lord-warden 
of the ftannaries, Avho is fupreme in law and 
equity, iti cafes that affeCt not the life of the 
fubject, and from his fentence there is no ap¬ 
peal but to the Duke of Cornwall, in council* 
and, in cafe of the death or minority of that 
prince, to the crown-. 

Maying taken this general furvey of the 
method of exploring and preparing, for the 
public market, the tin found in the mines of 
Cornwall, having alfo given the reader feme 
idea of the importance of this branch of 
trade to the kingdom, as well as of the quan¬ 
tity of metal coined in that weftern county, a 
furvey, however, only introductory to more 
particular and detailed ftatements hereafter, 
it is now neceffary that we fhould revert our 
eye to the two ipfant colonies which we have 
feen the Phoenicians were able to eftabli’fh at 
Cades, or Gadira, on the Fretum Herculeum, 
and at the ftill more weftern city of Tarteftus. 
The account which 1 have above given, from 
ancient authors of the greateft authenticity* 
fuppoles the gold and ftlver mines of Beetiea 
already explored and wrought, and the metal 

found 
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found in them, as having paiTed through the 
i'melting and refining-houfe in order for ex¬ 
portation, previous to the arrival of the Phoe¬ 
nicians on that coall. This circumitance ex¬ 
hibits very forcible proof of the rapid progrefs 
made by the Celtic colonies, who ellabliihed 
themfelves in Spain in the fcience of metal¬ 
lurgy, and without admitting all the romantic 
claims made by the hiltorians of that nation, 
who infill upon it, that their empire was 
founded by Tubal, the fifth fon of Japhet, 
about the one hundred and fortieth year after 
the flood,* full credit may be allowed the full 
poft-diluvian fettlers, according to the hypo- 
thefis of thefe volumes, for carrying away 
with them from Shinara confiderable portion 
of information in a fcience which made the 
ante-diluvian Tubal-Cain lb renowned in his 
generation, and the remembrance of which, 
doubtlefs, was not wholly erafed from flic 
minds of the Noachidae. To thofe, however, 
who may pertinacioully rejebl our reafoliable 
hypothecs, other caufes of early improvement 
in that laborious branch of tcience, will, upon 
reflebtion, without difficulty, be acceded to, 
as for inttance, the accidental burning of vail 

* Vide Sanchoniutfco ia Berofus, and Jofeplii Antiq. Judaic, lib. i. 
ra r . 3. 

foreffe, 
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forcfts, which hiltory afferts was the cafe with 
thofe of the great Pyrenean range which dif* 
folved the metals then lying nearer the furfacer 
of the earth, or fires kindled on the ihore by 
fh ip wrecked mariners for the fake of warming, 
themfelves, or dreffing their provifions, which, 
might eafily have happened on the Cornifh 
fhore, where the tin-ore, according to Dr. 
Borlafe,* is frequently wafhed down from the 
high hills, whofe tummits, or tides, have 
been bared by the violence of tempefts and 
mountain torrents, or broken by thocks of 
thunder. . 

It was not only gold and filver for the. pro¬ 
duction of which the mountains of Spain 
were anciently famous; they had, alfo, rich 
veins of copper, which according to Sir H. 
Mackworth, on the fubject of Mines, p. 151 , 
always grows in the fame places with gold 
and filver, and greatly participates of the na¬ 
ture of thofe metals. This too muft have 
proved a valuable difcovery to the other Phoe¬ 
nician merchants, fince we know, from Ho¬ 
mer and other Greek writers, that the an¬ 
cients took great delight in having their do- 
meitic utenfils, arms, and accoutrements, of 


* Natural Hillory of Cornwall, p. 164. 

brafs, 
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braft, which is only a factitious metal, formed 
fey a mixture of the lapis calaminaris with 
copper in fufion j and tliis procefs muft have 
been known to mankind before the flood, or 
T.ubal*Gaih could never have been the m- 
JiruSlor of evert/ artificer in brass and iron * 
Add to this that copper and brafs in the mofe 
ancient periods of the world were the uni- 
verfal medium by which commerce was car¬ 
ried on, at leaft in the weftern regions of the 
globe* ‘ A piece of brafs ftamped with the 
figure of ah ox, whence Pliny derives the 
word pecunidi was the only money known in 
Rome, during the early ages of that republic. 
It was called an Afs; fuppofed to be derived 
from iEs, brals; and hence the pnblie trea- 
fury was called ttrarium, It was not, accord¬ 
ing to the fame writer, till the year of Rome 
484, theft filvef money began to be coined in 
that capital'; and their firft gold coinage did 
not take place till the year of that city 5 4(fe 
above fixty years after. The current coin* 
aifd; of our rtide Britifh anceftors, notwith- 
ftanding they were not actually without gold 
and filver before Caefar’s invalion, conlilted 
either of coined brafs, or anmilis ferries, iron 
rings, whole value was according to their 
weight; and, fence Cafear affirms, cere utuntur 
imp or t at 0 ) 
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importato * “ the Britons ufe brafs imported 
by foreignersit is more than probable that 
the Phoenicians, retaining the Spanitli bullion 
for the Indian ports, gave the Britons brafs 
in exqhangc for the tin of the CaiTiterides. 
But of this iabject we thall difeourfe more at 
large .prelently: let us return to their lettle- 
ment of Gades. 

If Pliny may bo credited, that divifion of 
Spain called Luiitania, now Portugal, befides 
the gold which was rolled down with the lands 
of its celebrated Tagus, of which moft pure 
metal the fovereigns of that country are faid 
at this day to poffefs a feeptre, abounded in 
mines of lead, whence the inhabitants of Mei- 
dabriga, one of its cities near the lead mines, 
now Armenha, are by him denominated Plum- 
barii, and alfo produced a fmall quantity of 
tin, of an inferior fort, and found generally 
in an arenaceous ftate.j- After all, though this 
account is far from being improbable, no very 
great itrefs is to be laid upon the information, 
as the ancients did not make that nice diferi- 
mination in regard to thefe metals which the 
more minute inveftigations of the moderns in 
mmeralegical fcience enabled them to make 

* Cx farts Comment, lib v. p. gz. 

-f- Plimi Nat. Hift. lib, xxxiv. cap. t6. 

for. 
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for, according even to Pliny, in the very chap¬ 
ter cited, they confidered lead and tin as only 
two different ftages of one and the fame 
metal. Tin was called plumbum album , and 
efteemcd the pureft; and the metal which we 
call lead was their plumbum nigrum. This 
fin all quantity of tin, if indeed it were tin, to 
fee met with in Lufitania, probably urged the 
Phoenician fettlers of Gades and Tarteffus 
widely to explore the weftcrn world for in- 
creafed ftores of fo ufeful yet forare a metal : 
and launching more widely into the wide 
ocean, and holding a courfe ftill more weft- 
erly, they in time difcovered the Caffiterides, 
by which are now univerfally underftood the 
Stilly iflands. 

Thefe celebrated iflands in the annals of 
commerce derive their name from xct<r<riTe?ov, 
a Greek word fignifying tin, and which is 
the exact tranflation of the Phoenician lira- 
tanac, or the land of tin, whence Bpetmikij 
and Britain. This was their foreign appella¬ 
tion, given them, as may be fuppofed, by 
merchants felicitous to diftinguifh the place 
by a name expreflive of its principal produc¬ 
tion. The original Britifh appellation of 
thefe iflands is faid to be Sylleii, or rocks 
/acred to the Sun; a circumftance by no means 
improbable, 
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improbable, when we conftder the monu¬ 
ments of the folar fuperftitipn yet remaining 
among them, of which fome have been de» 
fcribed in the preceding fedtions, and many 
more probably yet remain unexplored. 
Wherever the Heraclidse and the Belidae 
came, they left ftriking memorials of that 
firft and favourite fuperftition of mankind. 
They were alfo called by the ancients the 
Hesperides, or Weftern Iflands; but ,by 
whatever name they were diftinguiflied, the 
weftern extremity of Cornwall, which is nar¬ 
row and, prominent to the eye that anciently 
furveyed it from the Caffiterides, might ap¬ 
pear of an infular form, mutt be included in 
that name, for there lay the grand ftore-houfe 
of the commodity, in queft of which they had 
travelled, by a tedious and dangerous naviga¬ 
tion, from Tyre, in the 34th to a country in 
the 50th degree of north latitude. They law, 
with delight, the dark grains of this valued 
metal fcattered plentifully over the ihores of 
the new difcovered region, and from its llimy 
. appearance denominated it mud ; whence 

was formed its Cornilh name of Stean, and 
rfhe Latin v/ord Jlanmm, 

The Scilly illands are very numerous, but 
t^n ate of principal note, and exhibit the 

marks 
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matks of having been in a ftate of vigorous 
cultivation, and extremely populous i#i an¬ 
cient periods; five only are inhabited; the 
rnoft confiderable at prefect of which is St. 
Mary’s, being about nine miles in circum¬ 
ference, and containing about 700 inha¬ 
bitants. The next in fize is Trefcaw; and, 
from the ruins of an abbey and other build¬ 
ings upon it, appears formerly to have been 
well-peopled, though at prefent fcarcely forty 
families are to be found in its whole extent. 
This ifland is remarkable for being the only 
one which retains any veftigcs of a tin mine. 
The light-houfe is erected on St. Agnes, one 
of the fmalleft iflands of this clutter, and is a 
ftrudture equally noble and ufeful in a lea of 
very difficult and dangerous navigation. Pre- 
fumptive evidence and obfcure tradition in¬ 
cline the naturalift, who takes a view of the 
abrupt appearance and totally altered ttate 
of thefe iflands, from what they are hiftori- 
cally defcribed to have been, to believe that 
fome dreadful convulfion of nature has taken 
place in this region; and that the greater part 
of them have been fhattered by fome earth¬ 
quake, or fubmerged by fome tremendous 
irruption of the furrounding ocean. They 
are no longer celebrated- for lead and tin; 

no 
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no longer do they allure the avaricious rneiv 
chanfr; and the. Afiatic mariner no longer 
bears to their fpacious harbours the jewels 
and fpices of the fragrant Eaft; but they re¬ 
main and long will continue to remain an 
awful monument of the vieiffitudes of nature 
and the wreck of time. 

The principal foundation for a belief in 
this change rcfts upon a paffage in Diodorus 
Siculus, which I fliall prefently infert at 
length, and which feems to prove that a part 
of thefe itlands was once fituated fo clofely 
ad joining to the continent, that, when the tide 
was low, a paltage over into the ifland might 
be eafily effected at the recefs of the waters, 
and that the miners actually conveyed the tin 
over in carts to let is, one of thofe itlands, 
where it was bought by the merchants, and 
exported thence into Gaul. At prefent, how¬ 
ever, the neareft of the Scilly iflands is diftant 
from the continent at leait nine leagues, and 
either Diodorus mult have been grofsly mis¬ 
informed, or the intermediate land muft have 
been fwallowed up in the deep; a circum- 
ftance which I have obferved deferves fome 
credit from traditions current in that part of 
Cornwall.* 

* Borlafe’s Natural Hilton.’ of Cornwall, p. 177. 

Mr. Carew, 
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Mr. Carew, m his Survey of Cornwall, a 
book written nearly two centuries ago, and 
the obfolete language of which has not en¬ 
tirely obfcured the elegance and fpirit with 
which it is penned, has in the following paf- 
fage, which I have copied verbatim, recorded 
the fentiments of his countrymen on this fub- 
jedt, and at the fame time eftablifhes the truth 
of the actual recels of the fea. 

“ The fea gradually encroaching on the 
fhore hath ravined from Cornwall the whole 
tract of countrie called Lionnesse, together 
with divers other parcels of no little circuite; 
and that fuch a countrie of Lionneffe there 
was, thefe proofes are yet remaining. The 
fpace between the Land’s End and the Ifles of 
Scilley, being about thirtie miles, to this day 
retaineth that name, in Cornilh Lethowfow , 
and carrieth continually an equal depth of 
forty or fixty fathom, (a thing not ufual in 
the feas proper dominion,) faue that about 
the midway, there lieth a rocke, which at 
low water difcbvereth its head. They term it 
the Gulphe, fuiting thereby the other name of 
Scilla. Fifliennen alfo calling their hookes 
thereabouts have drawn up pieces of doores 
and windowes. Moreover the ancient name 
of Saint Mkhcd's Mount was Caracloafe in 
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CohTe, in Englifh the hoare rocke in the 
wood, which now is at every hood incom- 
pafied by the Tea, and yet at fome low ebbes 
roots of niightie trees are difcryed in the 
fands about it. The like overflowing has 
taken place in Plymouth-Haven, and divers 
other places/'* 

Situated nearly oppofite to the coaft of 
Galicia, in Spain, the voyage from Gades to 
the Caffiterides might be accomplifhed by 
the Phoenicians in no great length of time; 
and, under the guidance of Spanilli mariners, 
■who were doubtlefs not unacquainted with the 
navigation of that part of the Atlantic, at no 
very imminent hazard. What the particular 
articles of commerce which they brought with 
them to Britain, and what they carried back 
in exchange, at that early period, were, we 
have the good fortune to have exprefs inform¬ 
ation from fo authentic an author as Strabo. 
44 The Phoenicians," fays that writer, 44 im¬ 
ported from Gades into Britain fait, pottery, 
and utcnfils of brafs; they exported from Bri¬ 
tain tin, lead, and the fkins of beafls/’-j- It is 
remarkable, that Pliny, in the very fame 
chapter , in which lie relates that fuch aquan- 

* Carew’a Survey of Cornwall, p. 7. 

+ Strabonis Geograph, lib. iii. p. 146. 
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tity of lead was found in Britain, that it be¬ 
came neceffary to enact a particular law, to 
prevent its being dug up in fuch an abund¬ 
ance as might tend to depreciate its value, 
acquaints us, India neque ces nequeplumbum ha - 
bet] gemmifquefuis ac margaritis hcec permutat: 
India itfelf has no mines of copper or lead; 
but is content to barter for thefe commodities 
her precious gems and pearls.* By this means 
we are immediately enabled to difcover what 
was at leaft one of the principal articles which 
the Indians derived from Britain, and of 
what nation were the merchants who trafficked 
in it to that diftant coaft; even thofe who fo 
affiduoufly explored it in the fartheft regions 
of the weft. 

The articles ufed in exchange between the 
two nations deferve fome conlideration. On 
the one fide were given fait, pottery, and 
brafs; on the other, tin, lead, and fkins. By 
the firft article it appears that the art of pro¬ 
curing fait from the waters of the ocean, or 
the pratftice of digging in their own abundant 
mines for-rock-falt, was not then known in 
Britain: yet to a race living on an ifland, of 
■which the furrounding fea and the numerous 


* Plinii Nat. Hift. lib.xxxv, cap. 17. 
it 5 
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rivers were plentifully Hocked wi th fifli of the 
moll excellent fort, fait, either marine o t 
foffil, for prefervihg and pickling it, if not for 
their own ufe, (finee Ceefar afferts, though 
with no iliadow of probability, they entirely 
abftained from eating fifli,) yet for the ufe of 
others, and the purpofes of commerce, was 
indifpenfably neeeflary, as well as for fea- 
foiling and preferviiig the flefli of the beafts 
killed in hunting, and whofe Ikins, we fee, 
formed alfo a material article of barter. The 
fait imported hither by the Phoenicians was, 
probably, of the foffil kind, and- obtained 
from the mountains of Catalonia, in Spain, 
Where are ftupendous mines of rock-falt, pro¬ 
bably wrought in the rcmotcft periods by a 
people naturally led to fubterraneous re¬ 
searches, by the vaft profit arifing from thofe 
which they poffeffed of metal. Such were 
the principal ufes to which our painted an- 
ceftors applied the fait brought to them by 
the Phoenicians, no doubt in very large quan¬ 
tities, as our forefts abounded in game, and 
our coafts probably then as now fwarmed 
with overflowing treafures of the choiced 
fifli; that game and that fifli, which, pre- 
ferved from putrefaction by this pungent and 
powerful ingredient, poffibly made no final! 

3 ' part 
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part of the cargo which that maritime race 
carried away with them from this iftand, to 
fupport the crews of their veffels during their 
long voyages, to diftant and different regions 
of the earth. If, however, to them and to 
their fleet, in that infant ftate of navigation, 
this grand article of naval confumption was 
fo immediately, fo . indifpenfably, neceffary, 
how much, mpre fo, and in what an aftonilh- 
ingly increafed proportion mult it be to the 
modern Phoenicians of the weftern world: to. 
us, whofe innumerable fleets cover the ocean, 
and whofe fails are expanded (oh! may they 
long continue fb!) in every climate and almoft 
every harbour of the now circumnavigated 
globe. When we confider the immenfe quan¬ 
tity of faltefl provifions conftantly laid up in 
magazines at home for the ufe of the greateft 
navy that ever the world beheld, and the 
amazing expenditure of the fame commodity 
in fuch as are annually exported to the plan¬ 
tations, how much reafon have we to applaud 
the patriot fpirit, fo fimilar to that difplayed 
in reipcct to the highly increafed exportation 
of the ancient national ftaple, tin, and other 
articles of Britilh growth and manufacture, 
by the Court of Directors; that fpirit, I fay. 
Which explored the bofom of our own rich 
n 3 country 
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country for the latent treafure, and which 
has thereby not only prevented the fending 
abroad forne millions of the national wealth 
for foreign fait, but by diligently working 
the great mines of rock-falt difcovered in 
Chefhire and other provinces of Britain, and 
promoting the vigorous domeftic manufacture 
of it, has given employment and bread to fo 
many thoufands of the induftrious poor. Add 
to this that other moil important confideration, 
that the national revenue is, in all thefe cafes, 
proportionably improved, as muft be evident 
to the reader, when he is informed, that the 
grofs duty on fait annually amounts to nearly 
a. million fterling. Thefe reflections will, I 
trull, not be confidered as wholly irrevelant 
to the fubjedt: for I think it my duty, as a 
friend to my country, to make thefe ftate- 
meiits; that, whatever may be the event 
of the prefent convulfed order of things in 
Europe, we may fully know, learn properly 
to value, and diligently to improve, the inefti- 
mable bleffings bellowed by Providence on 
thefe iflands. 

With refpect to the pottery alferted by 
Strabo to have been anciently imported into 
this country, it will fcarcely be doubted, that 
the Phoenicians of Sidon, who, from the fine 

fand 
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fand and pebbles Scattered over their (bores, 
finely ground together and mixed with the 
allies of burnt vegetables, could manufacture 
fuch excellent glals, were alfo able, by a fimi- 
lar procefs, from the various fpecies of argil¬ 
laceous earths which that part of Alia affords, 
to fabricate porcelain of as various kinds and 
degrees in finenefs; as well the fplendid paint¬ 
ed vafe for the palaces of Syria, as the more 
homely utenfils for the rude Briton, who, now, 
fpurning the vulgar drinking-horn, quaffed 
from them the fermented liquor, extracted 
from barley and other vegetable productions 
of his country, which animated him to the 
battle, with as much ardour as the nobles of 
Babylon regaled on the fparkling beverage 
preffed from the delicious grape of the palm 
and' the cyprefs. The pottery of Sidan would 
not fail to be proportionably improved, as, 
from their proficiency in their grand ftaple 
manufacturer of glafs, they could not want 
either fkill or materials to give their earthen¬ 
ware that Alining vitreous envelope which 
equally tends to beautify and preferve it. 
How greatly in this refpeCt, alfo, is the fcene 
changed! Sidon and her daughter, Tyre, are 
no more, and the Britifh manufacture of pot¬ 
tery is not exceeded by any thing of the kind 
( r 4 produced 
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produced in Europe, while her porcelain, efpe- 
cially that manufactured at Chelfea, is mak¬ 
ing rapid advances to rival even the Oriental. 
To ftimulate national induftry in this point, 
it Ihould be remembered, that our country 
contains in itfelf all the materials neceffary 
for the carrying thefe valuable articles of its 
modern commerce to the utmoft point of at¬ 
tainable perfection. Dr. Lifter, in the Philo- 
fophical Tranfactions, has enumerated no lefs 
than two-and-twenty different kinds of clay, 
which he has arranged in order, and exhibited, 
in the form of a table * of clays, to the notice 
of that Society; and it is well deferring the 
attention of the public, fince, in all proba¬ 
bility, moft of thefe clays, if proper experi¬ 
ments were made, would be found ferviceable 
to the potter, and the great ufe, elegance, and 
beauty, of our tobacco-pipe clay, are too well 
known to be here infilled on. If the Chinefe, 
without any conffderable advance in chemical 
knowledge, or correCl idea of enamelling and 
painting, have been able to furnilh Europe 
with l'uch beautiful fpecimens of porcelain, 
what may not in time be accomplilhed by a 
nation fo much their fuperior in all the 


* See that table in Philofop. Tranfact, Abridged, vol. ii. p. 454. 
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branches of icienee that form the bafis of that 
beautiful manufacture? Another inftance of 
the patriotifm of the Eaft-India Directors 
ought by no means, in this place, to be 
omitted; that, principally for the fake of 
promoting the Britiih manufacture, they 
have, for fome time paft, refrained from im¬ 
porting Oriental porcelain, the plenty and 
cheapnefe of which could not fail of ope¬ 
rating towards the depreffion of that made 
in Britain. 

Although the fubterraneous regions of this 
bland abound with mines of the richeft cop¬ 
per, and of the beft fpeeies of the lapis calami - 
mris, or calamine, from the cement of which 
mineral with the former, the factitious metal, 
which we call brafs, is compofed; yet, by 
fome ilrange infatuation, neither were thofe 
mines wrought till within thefe two centuries, 
nor had we any brafs befides what was im¬ 
ported from abroad, till long after that pe¬ 
riod. The art of making brafs is faid to have 
been long kept fecret in Europe by the miners 
of Germany; but was indubitably known, as 
was before lliewn, during the remoteft periods, 
in Afia. Its having been ihed, during thofe 
early times, and in the infancy of the Euro¬ 
pean empires, as money, is a proof of the 

value 



value and rarity of this metal in the weft, and 
probably was one caufe of its having been 
made by the Phoenicians a principal article 
of barter in their traffic with the old Britons. 
Before the intrinfic excellence of our own 
calamine was fully known, great quantities of 
Indian zinc, under the name of tutenach, 
were brought into this country by the thips of 
the Company; and it is remarkable, that it 
was imported after the very fame manner as 
the tin of Cornwall is now exported to that 
country, as the ballaft of thofe ihips. This 
is judicioufly reftoring commerce to the Ample 
original unperplexed mode after which it was 
carried on in the firft ages of the world, viz. 
the exchange of commodities immediately 
drawn from the one country for fuch as are 
the immediate produce of the other; and 
perhaps the nearer trade can be brought back 
to that primitive rational plan, fo much the 
more mutually advantageous will it turn out 
to the nations conducting it on thefe prin¬ 
ciples. Having taken this furvey of the com¬ 
modities imported by the Tyrian merchants 
into Britain, we return to our inquiry re- 
fpecting the Britifh exports, the firft of which 
in order and importance w as tin; but the 
farther confederation of that ancient ftaplq 
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we fli all at prefent defer, to fpcak of the 
other two articles, mentioned by Strabo, lead 
and hides. 

It has been before obferved, that the an¬ 
cients confidered tin and lead as only two 
different ftates of the fame metal, calling the 
former plumbum album , and the letter plumbum 
nigrum; but modern chemical experiments 
have incontrovertibly proved them to be two 
metals, radically diftinCt. The great ufe of 
the former, in various branches of trade and 
manufacture, have been already in part enu¬ 
merated; thofe of the latter metal in the fame 
line are ftill more important, and indeed the 
various preparations from lead muff have 
been indifpenfable to a nation devoted, as one 
great tribe of the Indians always has been, to 
the moft elegant defigns in mechanic lcience: 
a tribe, the members of which are from their 
very birth, and from generation to genera¬ 
tion, fully inftruCted in all the arts peculiarly- 
tending to promote a flourifliing and vigorous 
commerce, as well domeftic as foreign. The 
beautiful varnifh, the vivid painting, and cu¬ 
rious gilding, difplayed on their cabinet and 
other furniture; their elegant work in ena¬ 
mel, and the rich glaze on the porcelain of 
Afia, into all which thofe preparations muft 
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of neceffity largely enter, are proofs of this 
affection.—To be more particular in regard 
to the ufes to which lead is applied. From, 
thin plates of this metal, expofed to the fumes 
of warm vinegar, is obtained the competition, 
called ceruse, or white lead, which forms 
the bafis of feveral kinds of paint. From 
lead, either in calcination or in fulion, are 
produced masticot, or yellow ochre, mi¬ 
nium, or red-lehd, litharge, or glafs of 
lead, fo neceffary in the various occupations 
of the painter, the plumber, the glazier, the 
dyer, the potter, &c. &c. that without it, half 
the bufinefs of the handicraft could not be 
carried on. With flieets of lead the tops of 
our houfes are guarded againlt the injury of 
fun and weather; with lead, or its compo* 
fition, puttyi our windows are lecured ; lead, 
formed into pipes, carries away the fordes 
from our dwellings, and brings us water to 
purify them. Pewter, that bright factitious 
jnetal, once in fuch general repute through 
Europe, and now forming the domeftic uteiv 
fils of its lefs polifhed and affluent nations, is 
compofed of tin, combined with a certain 
quantity of lead; the phylician acknowledges 
its powerful though hazardous effect in me* 
dicine; the chemift well knows its indif- 
penfable 
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penfablc utility in the fiilion and refining of 
other metals; in fhort, next to tin, it is the 
ancient boaft of our ifle, and one of the belt 
gifts of the Guardian Providence that watches 
over it. 

The evidence afforded by Pliny concerning 
the great abundance of lead dug up in his 
time in Britain, has been already noticed, 
but the preceding member of the fentence, 
from which that evidence is taken, being of 
importance in this inquiry, as pointing out 
the other regions where it was found, the 
whole paffage is here fubjoined. Laboriofms 
in Hifpania eruturn totafque per Gallias; fed in 
Britanniafummo terra, corio adeo large , ut lex 
mltro dicatnr , ne plus certo modo fiat. This 
metal was with great difficulty and labour ob¬ 
tained from the mines of Spain and Gaul, 
but was produced in fuch plenty, and fo near 
the furface in Britain, that an exprefs law 
Was neceffary to prohibit its being dug and 
manufactured, except after a certain propor¬ 
tion fixed by that law.* The ancient trea- 
fures of this metal were not confined to Corn¬ 
wall, but mines of it have been immemorial!y 
Wrought in various and diftant provinces of 

* Piinii Nat. Hift. lib. xxxiv, cap. i7„ 

the 
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the kingdom, particularly in Lancafhjre, So- 
merfetlhire, and Denbighlliire. 

The lalt article of traffic between the old 
Britons and the Phoenicians, mentioned by 
Strabo, was the fkins of bealis, which proba¬ 
bly formed one of the oldeft fpecies of barter 
practifed in the dawn of fociety and in the in¬ 
fancy of commerce. This fpecies of exchange, 
indeed, is very reafonably prefumed of a race 
exifting in a ftate bordering upon favage, 
whole principal delight and whole conftant 
employment conlifted in hunting the innu¬ 
merable animals that browfed on their moun¬ 
tains or roamed in their forefts. They mult 
alfo have had among them the art of pre¬ 
paring. and preferring thefe Ikins, fmce we 
are informed, by ancient authors, that they 
covered with hides the wicker boats in which 
they failed about the creeks and harbours of 
their indented coalts. 

On the fubject of thefe wicker velfels, it 
may be obferved, that, fragile as they may 
appear, they were throng enough for a race 
who probably never ventured beyond the 
creeks and harbours of their native coaft; 
and it is deferving of remark, that, according 
to Pietro D’Ella Valle, the very fame kind of 
boats, formed of reeds, compacted together 

in 
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in the manner of hurdles,* and covered with 
the fkins of animals, are at this day ufed, pro¬ 
bably on account of their lightnefs, on a fhore 
abounding with coral rocks, where heavier 
veffels might be in danger of being dallied in 
pieces, by fome of the bordering nations who 
are accuftomed to traffic along the coall of 
the Arabian Gulph. Travellers, alfo, who 
have vilited the Icelandic Seas, affirm, that 
the veffels of that northern race are compofed 
of long poles ftrongly bound round with lea¬ 
thern thongs, and covered with the fkins of 
fea-dogs, fewed together with the finews of 
that animal. No doubt the Cornilb coaft 
abounded with feals and other marine ani¬ 
mals, whofe Ikins might be applied to a fimilar 
purpofeby the Britons; or, if not, animals by 
land were by no means wanting who might 
afford them plentiful fupplies of this kind, 
not only for domeftic ufe but for exportation. 
The fertile illand of Britain indeed feems ever 
to have nourifhed a numerous and vigorous 
breed of cattle, more than fufficient for the 
confumption of its own offspring. The ox, 
grown to a vaft magnitude in her rich and ex¬ 
tend ve paltures, lent them his hide, an ample 


* Travels, vol. i. p. 269, 
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fhelter and jdefence flom the violence of the 
■waters and the weather. The tkins of that 
animal, alfo, formed the covering of their 
reed-built huts, and of thofe large granaries 
of corn, -laid up in the ear , for which, accords 
ing to ancient authors, they were not lefs 
famous than their fons. _ Her breed of fheep, 
too, though neither fo numerous nor fo fa¬ 
mous as thofe of modern aeras, afforded the 
old Britons abundance of fluns for exportar- 
tion: flocks of goats, however, an animal 
equally valued by them for its milk and its 
flfefti, were in ancient far more abundant and 
eherilhed than in modem Britain ; and it is 
probable that both the wool of the former, 
and the hair of the latter, being afterwards 
properly prepared* received the imprefiion of 
tire beautiful dye of Tyre. To thefe may be 
added , the innumerable fpecies of game of 
every kind, with which her vaft forefts were 
anciently flocked, the wild boar, of delicious 
flavour; the red and the fallow deer, of fu- 
perior beauty and fize; the wolf, the fox, and 
beaver, valuable for their fur; and the fleet 
hare, equally eftimable for his flefh and his 
fldn; that flefli, w hich, according to Cselar, 
was forbidden to be tafted by the old Britons, 
but is happily not fo by their progeny: thefe, 

with 
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with the various kinds of the feathered race, 
valuable for their flavour and fine down, lo 
well calculated to gratify the pride and in¬ 
dolent luxury of the Eaft, demonftrate the 
treafures of this kind pofleffed by thofe who 
made this fpecies of commodity a principal 
object of foreign traffic. 

I cannot conclude this head without an¬ 
other obfervation, which naturally arifes from 
a part of the fubjebt before difcuffed. When 
we read of thefe wicker boats, with their in¬ 
teguments of hides, of our anceftors, how is 
a modern Englifhman tempted to fmile at 
thefe firft rude efforts of Britilh mariners to 
navigate the ocean; who, timid, and creeping 
clofeto the fliore, little dreamed of thofe ftu- 
pendous ftrudtures, in the form of ninety and 
one hundred gun fliips, in the w omb of time 
to be launched on its furface by their daunt- 
lefs pofterity; much lefs that a numerous fleet 
of thefe, iffuing from the fpacious haven of 
Falmouth or Plymouth, would ever boldly 
fail to the diftant latitudes of Phoenicia itfelf, 
and roll the thunder of Britain around tho 
fliores of that Afia to which their tin, their 
lead, and their Ikins, were exported. 

In refuming our account of the Phoenician 
tin-trade, the firft circumftance deferring at- 

vol. vi. s tention 
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tention is the account given by Orofius, n 
learned Spaniill writer of the fifth century, of 
an ancient Pharos of a dmirable work man ft 1 i p, 
erected at Corunna, on the coaft of Galicia, 
in Spainwhich province, it has been before 
obferved, lies directly oppofite, in a fouth- 
weft direction, to Cornwall.* This Pharos is 
by the fame Spaniih writer afierted to have 
been erected by Hercules, that is, the chief of 
the firft Tyrian colony which - traded to Bri¬ 
tain, affuming the name of the founder of 
Tyre, and the appellation originally bcftowed 
upon it w r as the ufual one given to the monu¬ 
ments faid to be erected by that hero, to per¬ 
petuate the memory of his progrefs and ex¬ 
ploits, viz. CoLUMXiF., afterwards corrupted 
into Corunna. Orofius acquaints us, that this 
Pharos was there placed, ad fpeculum Bri- 
tannice, for the direction of lliips bound thi¬ 
ther from Britain; and it is furely a very re¬ 
markable .circumftancc, that the oppofite 
land, confiding of a promontory running 
about three miles into the fea, on the Cornifh, 
or rather Devonfhire, coaft, is called Hert- 
land, or Ilertey-Point; that is, Herculis Pro- 
montorium, or, as it may be expreffed in 


* Vide P;iuli Orofii adverfiis Paganos Hi ft. lib.i. p. 17- 
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maritime ph’rafe, Cape Hercules, The name 
of this promontory, fcarcely otherwife to be 
accounted for, has given birth to a reafonable 
conjecture, though not functioned by direct 
tradition, that on its extreme p^int was an¬ 
ciently erected a fimilar Pharos, or, at leaft, 
a beacon, to ferve as a guide to the Phoe¬ 
nician and Spanilh mariners exploring the 
dangerous coaft of Britain. Add to this, 
that the Latin name of Cape Pinifterre itfelf, 
or Promontorium Celticum, ferves deciiively 
to mark both • the ealiern race who firft peo¬ 
pled Spain, and their progrefs to this weltenj 
region of it, 

When the merchants arrived in Britain, they 
feem to have retorted - to fome public empo¬ 
rium, where a mutual commerce for the arti¬ 
cles wanted by each nation was commenced; 
but concerning fuch emporium and the an¬ 
cient method of preparing and vending the 
tin, we have only the following obfeure paf- 
tage in Diodorus Siculus, which, however, 
feems to confirm the conjecture, that a con- 
fiderable portion of ground, lying between 
the Land’s End and the Scylla Ilies, has 
either funk or been fubmerged. “ The men 
of Belerium,” fays that writer, “ manufacture 
their tin with great ingenuity: for, though 
s 2 - the 
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the land is rocky, it has foft veins of earth 
running through it, in which the tinners find 
the treafure, and which they extract, melt, 
and purify. Then fhaping it, by moulds, into 
a kind of cubical figure, they carry it off to a 
certain ifland lying near the Britifh fhore, 
w hich they call Ictis; for, at the recefs of the 
tide, the fpace between the ifland and the 
main land being dry, the tinners embrace 
that opportunity of carrying their tin in carts, 
as fall as poflible, over to I6tis; for it mult 
be obferved, that the iflands which lie be¬ 
tween the Continent and Britain have this 
Angularity, that, when the tide is full, they 
are real iflands; but, when the fea retires, 
they are but fo many peninfulas. From this 
ifland the merchants buy the tin of the na¬ 
tives, and export it into Gaul; and, finally, 
through Gaul, by a journey of about thirty 
days, they bring it down on horfes to the 
mouth of the Eridanus By the lot is here 
mentioned, it is impoffible Diodorus could 
mean the Ictis, or Veid.is, of the ancients, at 
prefent called the Iiie of Wight; for, as Dr. 
Borlafe properly oblerves, he is fpeaking of 
the weliern extremity of Cornwall, from which 

% Diod. Sic. lib. iv, p. 30J ■ 
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that id and is diftant near two hundred miles.*' 
His own conjecture is both rational and juft, 
when he adds, by 16 tis that hiftorian mull 
have meant fomc place near the coaft of Corn¬ 
wall, and Ictis muft either have been a general 
pame for any pcninfula on a creek, ik being 
a common Cornith word denoting a cove, 
creek, or part of-traffic, or clfe it. muft have 
•been ufed to fignify fome particularpeninfula 
or emporium on the fame coaft, which has 
now loft its iJUimus , name, and perhaps wholly 
difappeared, by means of fome great altera¬ 
tion on the fea-fliore of this country.^ 

This account of Diodorus, though not very 
elucidatory in refpeCt to the commercial 
tranfadtions of the Phoenicians in Britain, 
appears to me to open a new view of the 
fubject, and makes us acquainted with an¬ 
other channel by which the tin of Britain 
was conveyed into the Mediterranean; for, 
by the mouths of the Eridanus, which is pro¬ 
bably the miftake of fome tranferiber, fince 
the ienfe of the context proves the Rhone to 
be the river intended, by that expreffion muft 
be meant fome city or emporium, fituatedin 
that latitude, not far from that point of the 

« Natural Hiltory of Cornwall, p. 177. 
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coaft at which the Rhone difeharges itfelf into 
the Mediterranean; either Narbonne, the 
capital of that divifion of Gaul, called by the 
Romans Narbonentis, or the ancient but 
more remote commercial city of Meffalia, 
now Marleilles, whence it might eaiily be 
forwarded, in Tyrian or Gaulic vcifels, to the 
Phoenician territories. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that the Gallic merchants, at fome 
period or other, largely participated in this 
lucrative trade, though I am inclined to think 
this account of Diodorus more applicable to 
the courfe of that commerce in his own, 
which was the Auguftan, age, than the early 
times to which we allude, efpecially lince 
Herodotus, who flouriflied 450 years before 
Chrift, frankly confeffes his ignorance of the 
ex aft fituation of the Caffiterides, “ whence,” 
fays that writer, comes all our tin.” In truth, 
the profound policy of the Phoenicians in¬ 
duced them to obferve an inviolable fecrecy 
in regard to the itlands, the grand fource of 
their wealth in the article of tin, left other 
nations lhould become their rivals in this 
trade, and rend from them a portion of the 
enomious gains refulting from their monopoly 
of it. In proof of their jealous caution on 
this point, may be adduced the following 

relation 
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relation given by Strabo: the mailer of a. 
Phoenician veifel, employed in this trade, 
thinking himfelf clofely purfued by one of 
Rome, chofe to run upon a ilioal, and fuft'er 
thip wreck, rather than difcover the prohibited 
tract, or difclofe the leaft opening, by which 
another nation might be introduced to the 
knowledge of the Cafliterides; and, for the 
wife and intrepid fpirit of patriotifm, difplay- 
ed by this conduct, he is laid, on his return 
to Tyre, to have been loaded with wealth and 
honours by the magiltrates of that city.* 
Hhving now confidered the two channels, 
by which, in thofe ancient times, this metal 
was exported to Afia, viz. in the Phoenician 
vefiels, by the way of the Straits of Gades, 
direct to Tyre, and through Gaul, on horfes 
to Narbonne or Marfeilles, on the Mediterra¬ 
nean, where the merchants of that nation, re¬ 
folding in perfon, or through the medium of 
their Gallic agents, might have eltablilhed a 
mart for the public fale of this commodity; it 
remains for inquiry, whether there did not an¬ 
ciently exilt another route for the tranfporta- 
tion to India of this and other European 
commodities lets tedious and hazardous than 

* Strabonis Geograph, lib. iii. p. jog. 
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that by the way of the Arabian Gulph. In 
purfuing this inquiry, we meet with a ftriking 
and wonderful proof of the beneficial effect 
which an extenfivc and flourifhing commerce 
has not only upon the nations of the earth 
theinfelves, but alfo on the very regions 
which they inhabit ; for, in the bofom of the 
barren and mountainous defert of Syria, the 
aftivc fpirit of that commerce gave being to 
a city, which, in beauty and magnificence, 
once vied with the proudeft capitals of the 
Oriental world; a city, whofe celebrity and 
grandeur we learn, not only from the doubtful 
page of the hiftorian and geographer of am 
tiquity, but from the accurate modern details 
of our own countrymen, whofe curiofity has 
explored, and whofe pencils have delineated, 
the ftupendous ruins. That city is Palmyra, 
or Tadmor in the wiidemefs, founded, as is 
conjectured, by Solomon, but certainly by 
fome wife and politic prince, to be the grand 
magazine of the treafures equally flowing into 
this emporium from the eaftern and the weftern 
world. The abundant palms which grow in 
this fecluded fpot, the plenty and purity of 
the w ater, that, gufliingfrom numerous fprings 
in the neighbourhood, clothed with verdure 
and fertility a region encircled with frightful 
1 rocks 
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rocks and fcorcliing fands, had long made this 
fcite the favourite ftation of the caravans, 
which immcmorially traverfed the delert of 
Syria, and fupported by this route the con¬ 
necting line of traffic carried on by land be¬ 
tween the extremities of Afia. The induftrious 
hand of commerce, protested, not impeded , by 
imperial power, led the pure waters burfting 
from thofe fprings into vaft refervoirs fcooped 
from the marble quarry; built extenlive gra¬ 
naries; reared the hofpitable caravanfera; 
fortified, and rendered impregnable, the bar¬ 
ren rock; and while, in gratitude to God, it 
fwelled the lofty temple to his honour, it re¬ 
paid regal beneficence, by inthrining it in a 
fuperb palace, elevated on columns of por¬ 
phyry, and internally decorated with a pro- 
fuiion of all thole rich commodities, the gold, 
the filver, the filks, and the porcelain, which 
were the object of its powerful protection. 

To this fplendid mart, this phoenix among 
JEaltern cities, from all the adjacent coafts of 
the Mediterranean, the productions of Spain 
and of Britain were tranfported, on the backs 
of camels, through the furrounding delerts, 
and from Palmyra to the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates, little more than fixty miles diftant. 
Here, the commodities intended for the In¬ 
dian 
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dian market were put on board veflels pro¬ 
vided for the purpol’e ; and, by a lefs hazard¬ 
ous and circuitous navigation, conveyed down 
that noble river to the Perfian Gulph and 
the mouths of the Indus. By the thine chan¬ 
nel were the gems, the fpices, the perfumes, 
and the fine linen of India, together with the 
filks and porcelain of China, brought back 
into the heart of Atlyria. One part of this 
immenfe imported wealth was abforbed in the 
vortex of the two great capitals of the Afly- 
rian and Perfian empires; another part was, 
by inland caravans, pervading Atia in every 
direction, diftributed among its more weftern 
provinces; and the remainder found its way, 
by the defert of Syria, to the iflands of the 
Mediterranean and the continent of Europe. 

At length the great and opulent city of 
Tyre verged towards its decline; and the ad¬ 
venturous band of merchant-kings, her fons, 
who, though confined themfelves within fo 
contracted and fterile a portion of the globe, 
bad contrived to efiablifh colonies in the mott 
fertile regions of the earth, while their innu¬ 
merable fleets covered the ocean; this race, 
equally brave and induftrious, after repeated 
and vigorous ftruggles to preferve their free¬ 
dom and their commerce, which, being el- 
feudally 
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feudally connected, generally flourifh and fall 
together, were compelled to bow the neck 
fii'it beneath the yoke of the haughty Affyrian 
monarch, Nebuchadnezzar, who, in reducing 
them, exhaufted the ltrength of Babylon, and 
aft erwards of the victorious chief of Macedon. 
•The latter of thefe invaders, irritated by the 
fpirited oppofition which lie met with, and 
the accumulated difafters experienced by his 
army during a feven months liege, and at the 
fame time ardently defirous of turning the 
whole current of the Phoenician commerce 
into a Grecian channel, inflicted a more fan- 
guinary vengeance on this brave people than 
became a generous conqueror; for, having 
taken the city by ftorin, lie inhumanly maf- 
facred ten thoufand Tyrians in cold blood, 
and, after burning that noble metropolis to 
the ground, fent the reft of the wretched in¬ 
habitants, about thirty thoufand in number, 
into flavery;* a fate, as unmerited on their 
part, as it was difgraceful in him to inflict it. 
In their defendants, the Carthaginians, how¬ 
ever, the flame of liberty broke forth with un- 
diminillied ardour; and among them the' 
fpirit of enterprize not only foared with as 

* Arrian, lih. ii. p- 49. 
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bold a wing, but accompliflied deeds as 
worthy to be admired and recorded. To 
that nation our attention muft now be neccf- 
farily directed in this retrofpedt on the revo¬ 
lutions of ancient commerce, and the viciffi- 
tudes of Eaftern empire. 

Carthage, the elded born of Tyre, as Tyre 
itfelf was of Sidon, is afferted by Bochart* to 
have been originally called Carthada, and to 
have derived its name from Charta, an Orien¬ 
tal word lignifying, by way of eminence, the 
City. The exadt aera of its foundation is fo 
remote in time as to have baffled all the re- 
fearches of the antiquary, and its early hiftory 
is too much blended with fable to merit par¬ 
ticular notice. In digging for the foundation 
of the city, the Phoenician fettlers found the 
head of a liorfe, which was confidered as an 
aufpicious omen; and from that event the 
animal in quellion became the prevailing fym- 
bol on their coins, as well as ferved to mark 
the warlike genius of the nation. Some of 
the numerous coins, damped with that fym- 
bol, anciently found in Britain, may, there¬ 
fore, poffibly have been left here by the Car¬ 
thaginian merchants, who, devoted to the ma- 


Bocharti Canaan, de Col. Phan. lib. i. cap. 34. 
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ritimc purfuits of their anceftors, and permit* 
ted to partake of their commerce, are known 
early to have vifited the Phoenician fettlements 
in Europe. Carthage, fituated upon an ex- 
teniive ^eninfula of the African continent, 
-and in about thirty-fix degrees of northern 
latitude, was well calculated to be, what it was 
firft intended for, the emporium of the vaft 
commerce carried on with the internal pro¬ 
vinces of Africa for gold, both in folid mafles 
and in duft, for ivory, ^Ethiopian gems, and 
many other coftly articles of traffic, in which 
that continent abounded. But gradually ex¬ 
tending its views and its dominions, that city, 
in time, united to the African trade that of 
Afia and Europe, and not lefs in the magni¬ 
tude of its marine, as well thofe veffels in¬ 
tended for military as thofe appointed fol* 
commercial fervice, than in the tplendor of 
its achievements by land, far furpaffed the 
renown of its parent. ’In fact, its views of 
commerce were only bounded by the limits 
of the world, while its dominions, in Africa 
alone, at the breaking out of the third Punic 
war, according to Strabo,* extended over three 
hundred cities, ltretching cult ward to Cyre- 
naica, and weftward quite to the Pillars of 

* Strabonis Geograph, lib. xvii. p. 793. 
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Hercules. This great extent of territory gave 
them a decided advantage over their Phoe¬ 
nician progenitors, iince their own ample do¬ 
mains afforded them molt of the productions 
which they font in exchange for the Commo¬ 
dities of other countries. Thefe were prin¬ 
cipally grain, in which Africa was ahvays 
rich, and fruits of various kinds; honey, palm- 
wine, olive-oil, and the valuable ikins of the 
favages that roam the deferts of Afric: add 
to thefe, that particular fpecies of commodity; 
which might be called the Itaple manufacture 
both of Tyre and Carthage, confiding of 
cables, anchors, and all forts of naval ftores, 
together with the colour called Qomxov, or 
Punic, peculiar to therttfelves and the country 
from which they migrated. 

Although it is impoffible, as was before ob- 
ferved, to fix the precife rera in which Car¬ 
thage was founded, by a band of emigrated 
Phoenicians, with Dido, the injured filter of 
Pygmalion, one of the molt celebrated mo- 
narchs of Tyre, at their head, yet we know 
that event rnult have taken place at a very 
early period of the parent-empyre, fince Hero¬ 
dotus* records a celebrated naval engage- 

* Hcroduti Hilt. lib. i, p. 77, 
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ment, as having happened between the Car¬ 
thaginians and the Phocseans, in the reign 
of Cyrus, about five hundred years before 
Chrift; and farther from the fame writer we 
learn, that, in the time of Cambyfes, his foil 
and fucceffor, they muft have had a confider- 
able marine, fince that monarch, in a medi¬ 
tated expedition againtt Carthage, confidering 
.the whole naval power of Perfia as too weak 
to contend with that of the former ftate, 
folicited the aid of the Phoenicians againft 
them, which that nation generoufiy declined* 
urging in excufe, that they were their de- 
fcendants.* The Carthaginians w ere not un¬ 
grateful ; for, of the produce of their foil, and 
of the fpoils taken in battle, Polybius informs 
us, a tenth w r as, in the infancy of that repub¬ 
lic, conftantly tranfmitted to the parent-ftate 
as offerings to be depofited in the fiirine of 
the Tyrian Hercules, alike the guardian-deity 
of either city.-j- Another proof of their early 
migration arifes from the very.circumftance, 
which was the occafion of firft introducing 
them to a knowledge of the coaft beyond the 
Straits of Cades, which, being of importance 
in this hiftorical detail, fhall now be fuc- 

* Herodotus, lib. iii.p. 191. 
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emdlly related from the two authors, who have 
dwelt more particularly on their affairs, Juftin 
and Diodorus Siculus. 

The former exprelsly afferts that circlim¬ 
it a nee to be the violent oppolition which the 
Spaniards gave to the Phcenicians, when erect¬ 
ing the city of Gadcs; fo violent, that they 
were compelled to call in the afliffance of the 
riling colony of Carthage, who, fending thither, 
a numerous fleet and army, not only effec¬ 
tually feconded their operations, but alfo fe- 
Cured for themfelves a conliderable territory 
of the rich adjoining province of Baetica.*' 
According to a paflage which occurs in Sir 
Ifaac Newton, who has entered into extenlive 
.chronological difeuflions relative to thefe two 
nations, it ihould leem that the temple at 
Gades mult have been erebted long ante¬ 
cedent to that city; for the gift of Pygmalion, 
which he mentions, muft have been conferred 
many ages before the Carthaginians could 
have been in a fituation to afford any fuch 
powerful fuccours to the Tyrians, as delcribed 
by Juftin. Poffibly a temple facred to the 
manes of that conductor, who affumed the 
name of Hercules, and a few buildings on 

* Jultiii, lib. x1h\ p, 57.1, 
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the fhore, for the purpofe of mutual traffic, 
and fh el ter from the weather, might have 
formed the whole of the fcttlement; but when, 
in procefs of time, thofe foreigners began to 
ercdt fpaicious buildings, and fortify the illand, 
the jealoufy, not lets than the avarice, of the 
Spaniards* might be awakened, and the aflault 
as powerful as the motives that produced it. 
The paffage alluded to in Newton is as fol¬ 
lows: u The Phoenicians,” fays that writer* 
“ after the death of Melcartus, built a temple 
to him in the ifland Gades, and adorned it 
with the fculptures of the labours of Hercules, 
and of his hydra, and the horfes, to whom he 
threw Diomedes, king of the Biftones, in 
Thrace, to be devoured. In this temple was 
the golden belt of Teucer, and the golden 
olive of Pygmalion, bearing fmaragdine fruit; 
and, by thefe confeerated gifts of Teucer and 
Pygmalion, you may know that it was built 
in their days.”* The account of this fplendid 
gift of Pygmalion is in Philoftratus, and ex¬ 
hibits a curious proof of the early fkill of the 
Phoenicians in working in metals and gems. 
Pygmalion fent to the temple of Hercules, 
Handing in the illand of Gades, a rich do- 
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native, being the figure of an olive-tree, of 
maffive gold, and of molt exquifite and cu¬ 
rious workmanfhip; its berries, which were of 
emerald, bearing a wonderful refemblance to 
the fruit of that tree.*' 

Tile Carthaginians, having once penetrated 
into Spain, found it too important an acqui- 
fition to be relinquiflied, and therefore follow^ 
ed up the victory they had gained, to the com* 
plete fubjebtion of the maritime provinces on 
either fide of the Straits. In the courfe of no 
very extended period, they erected, in a part 
of the province of Tarraconenfis, now Valen- 
tia, on the Mediterranean coaft, and on a pe- 
ninfula jutting far out into the ocean, like 
that on which old Carthage itfelf Hood, a 
molt noble city, with a fpacious port, long the 
emporium of their wealth in this quarter, 
which they denominated New Carthage; on 
the ruins of which hands the modern town of 
Carthagena. In addition to thefe valuable 
conqueits by land, their active fleets fcowered 
the ocean in the tame line, and obtained pof- 
feflion of all the adjacent iflands, on which 
they built forts and eftabliflied factories; par¬ 
ticularly of thofe celebrated iflands lying 


* Philoftrat. in Vita Apollonii, lib. v. c. I. 
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nearly oppofite the coaft of Valentia* it) tliS 
Mediterranean-Sea, called, by the ancients* 
Balearesy but, by the moderns, from their" 
comparative magnitude, Majorca and Mi- 
norca, the greater and the lefs. Their con¬ 
tinental poffeflions produced immenfe quan- 
tities ofthofe precious metals* in which their 
Commerce principally conlilted, as well as 
fupplied their army with brave and able re¬ 
cruits for frefh conquefts; the illands yielded 
abundance of honey* corn, and wine, and af¬ 
forded convenient harbours for the numerous 
Carthaginian tlrips which navigated that fea. 

The Carthaginians being of the fame race* 
manners, and religion, as the Phoenicians, 
there are no particular data by which we can 
afcertain the time of their firft trading to the 
Britifh coaft for the commodity in fucli great 
requeft among the traders of the Eaft; we 
only know from Feftus Avienus, an author 
cited by Bochart, that Himilco, a Carthagi¬ 
nian general, the firft of that name, was fent, 
about the time of Darius Nothus, by the fe¬ 
ll ate of Carthage, to difcover the weftern 
fhores and ports of Europe; that he fuccefs- 
fully accomplifhed that voyage, of which he 
wrote a journal, which was inferted in the 
Punic annals, and which the faid Feftus 
t 2 Avienus 
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Avienus had feen; and that, in that journal* 
the Britannic iilands are mentioned by the 
name of iEftrymnides;* iilands infefted by the 
ajinim , or gad-fly. At the fame time that 
Ilimilco was fent weft ward, another general, 
of the name of Hanno, (of which, probably, 
there were feveral, fince we meet with one of 
conliderable note at a much later period,) 
was fent to explore the fouthcrn coaft of 
Africa; but he, after making fome important 
difcoveries, was compelled to return, from the 
failure of his provisions. He alfo wrote an 
account of his vojmge, and a traht, bearing 
the name of the Peiiplus of Hanno, is yet 
extant, though of dubious authority. The 
circumftance of provifions failing him, during 
this intended circumnavigation of Africa, 
forms, in my opinion, a very ltrong objection 
againft the poffibility of the voyage round 
the African eoalt, laid to have been under¬ 
taken and accomplilhed near 600 years before 
Chrift, at the command of Pharaoh Necho, 
king of Egypt, fince the fliips ufed by the 
Pheenicians were not of magnitude fufiicient 
to hold the quantity of provifions neceflary 
for the fupport of a lliip’s crew during a three- 


* Bocharti Canaan, lib, i. cap, 35, 3 g. 
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years voyage; for, in that period, according 
to Herodotus, it was accomplifhed.* 

The genius of Carthage being more martial 
than that of Tyre, whofe object was rather 
commerce than conquetl, it is not improbable 
that the former might, by force of arms, have 
eftablifhed a fettlement in the Calliterides, 
and by this means have fecured that mono¬ 
poly of tin, which the Phoenicians and their 
colonies indubitably enjoyed for feveral cen¬ 
turies; fince, according to the united judg¬ 
ment of the two ableft writers on the Afiatic 
Antiquities of Britain, Bochart and Camden, 
the Greeks were not heard of in Britain much 
above a century and a half before the Chrif- 
tian sera. At all events, it is rational to fup- 
pole they appointed Phoenician or Spaniili 
agents to fuperintend the Working of the 
mines, and fecure their produce from the in- 
trufion of ltrangers. In confirmation of this, 
a palfage in Tacitus may be adduced, in 
which, defcribing the Britons as they ap¬ 
peared in his time, he affirms, that the Sihtrcs, 
inhabitants of South Britain, or probably of 
the Stilly Ijlcs, were of a fwarthy complexion, 
and had curled hair, like the Spaniards.-}* 

* Herodot. Hift. lib. iy. p. 240. 
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Norden, alfo, in his Antiquities of Cornwall, 
mentions it as a tradition univerfally received 
by the inhabitants, that their tin-mines were 
formerly wrought by the Jews. He adds, 
that thefe old works are there at this day* 
called Attal Sarafin; the ancient caji-off works 
of the Saracens , in which their tools are fre¬ 
quently found. Miners are not accuftomed 
to be very accurate in diftinguifliing traders 
of foreign nations, and thefe Jews and Sara¬ 
cens have probably a reference to the old 
merchants from Spain and Africa: and thofe 
employed by them might pofiibly have been 
Jews, cfcaped the horrors of captivity and the 
defolation which, about that period, befel 
their country. While I write this, however, 
I am not ignorant of the general application 
of this tradition to a later period in the Bri- 
tifh hiftory, when the mines and their produce 
were actually farmed out by King John to 
the Jews, by whom the commerce of this 
country with Spain and the Eaft was, at that 
time, principally carried on. It being certain, 
however, that the Carthaginians traded hither, 
and fo continued to do, for ages, after the de- 
ftruction of Tyre, let us quit them for a mo* 
ment, and attend to the new route to India, 
opened by the bold, but prudent, policy of 

the 
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the Ptolemies, the fucceffors of the great 
Alexander in the empire of Egypt. 

The expedition of Alexander to India, 
which, if enabled to proceed in the Hiftoiy of 
Hindoftan upon the extcnfive fcale in which 
I have engaged in it, it will be my province 
hereafter to relate in more ample detail than 
it has yet been done, was an event, as to its 
confequence upon the commerce and nations 
of Europe, of far more importance than is 
generally conceived. Without the knowledge 
of the internal Hate of the Panjab, obtained 
by means of that invafion, and, in particular, 
by the defcent down the Indus; without the 
incentive of fuch wealth and power, acquired 
by fo large an addition of territory in the caft- 
ern quarter of Alia, by the Greeks, a people 
fituated on its weltern limits, as was the refult 
of the conquefts of Alexander in Perfia and 
India, the nations, inhabiting the fhores of the 
Mediterranean and the Arabian Gulph, would, 
in all probability, have Hill been the factors 
to Europe for the rich productions of the 
Indian continent. That wealth, a large por¬ 
tion of which centred in the Ptolemies, ena¬ 
bled them to execute the daring projects of 
their mailer, whole mind, fired with the hopes 
of monopolizing its wealth, formed the judi- 
t 4 cions 
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eious plan of enlarging and deepening the 
port of Patala, at the mouth of the Indus* 
with intent to make it the emporium of a 
future commerce ’frith Alexandria; while that 
power fecured to their efforts final fuccefs 
and lading protection. The Greeks, at full 
reluCtant, like the old Egyptians, to engage 
in didant excurfions by fea, or, at lead, ad¬ 
vancing by very dow degrees to improvement 
in the fcience of navigation, now began to 
expand more boldly the fail of commerce, to 
court the winds, and quit the flxore. Their 
frequent and fevere engagements with the 
fleets of Carthage and Rome failed not to ex-! 
tend their naval fkill; and the treafures which 
the new theatre of India difplayed drew 
thither in multitudes the Athenian veffels. 
Having conquered their Grecian rivals, the 
Romans' eagerly engaged in the fame line of 
commerce, and the decline of that empire 
opened the way to India for the Venetians 
and other European dates, and thus fet in 
motion that aCtive and reftlefs fpirit of adven¬ 
ture and refearch, which explored, and finally 
accomplifhed, the padage by the Cape. 

"When, in the hope of monopolizing the 
trade of Tyre, and fecuring as an afylum for 
the rifing deets of Greece its two deep and 
1 fpacious 
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fpacious bays ftretching out on each fide of 
the peninfula, the one looking towards its 
parent Sidon, the other towards the great 
mart, Egypt, and ferving as a lumpier and 
winter harbour for its vaft marine, the politic 
Alexander dcmoliflied that ancient city, and 
inflicted fo exemplary a vengeance on its in¬ 
habitants, it was his intent only to annihilate 
it as a Tyrian colony; and, before he left the 
coaft, he rebuilt and repeopled it, affuming 
the flattering title of the founder of a new 
Tyre. Of the new inhabitants, many were 
Grecian adventurers, and many were collected 
from the maritime provinces in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, which had viewed its profperity 
with a jealous and malignant eye. Still, 
however, there remained a large portion of 
the natives, who had, during the fiege, tranf- 
ported themfelves in fliips to Sidon and Car¬ 
thage, and thefe, Ihortly after returning, en¬ 
deavoured to revive its ancient fplendour. 
Though thefe efforts were ineffectual in all the 
extent defired, much of its commerce and its 
confequence was recovered; for, fcarcely 
twenty years aftenvards, Tyre was again be¬ 
come fo confideroble a city as to refifl, for 
many months, the befieging army of Anti- 
gonus, one of the generals, among whom the 
dominions 
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dominions of Alexander were, at his death, 
partitioned out, engaged in war with Pto-, 
lcrny, in whofe hands it then was, and con- 
fequently in a ftate of dependance on th© 
Greek fovereigns of Alexandria, as it ever 
after continued. No longer, therefore, could 
either the Tyrians, or their delcendants, the 
Carthaginians, command the port'of Rhino- 
colura for the tranfportation of the commo¬ 
dities of the weftcrn world to India, be- 
caufe both that port and the paifage of 
the adjoining ifthmus were neceflarily under 
the control of the monarch who commanded 
Egypt and the weftern dilirihts of the Arabian 
Gulph, 

Alarmed, therefore, at the blow aimed at 
their very exiltence by the deitruction of Tyre, 
and at the evident, though not yet declared, 
intention, of the Macedonian chief to deprive 
them of their monopoly of the Indian trade, 
and make it flow in a new channel, the Car¬ 
thaginians difpatchcd to that prince, in Egypt, 
a man, named Ilamilcar, of great addrefs and 
of a penetrating genius, to cultivate his good- 
wall, and to obtain every information in his 
power concerning this project, and the pofli- 
bility of carrying it effectually into execution, 
flamilcar found the king buficd in the vh 

gorous 
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gorous profecution of his great defign; the 
port of Alexandria already cleanfed, enlarged, 
and defended by a wall, and the eity itl’elf, 
which was intended to render Carthage a de- 
fert, on every fide rifing in beauty and gran¬ 
deur. The report of the great works carrying 
on at this future metropolis of Egypt filled 
the Carthaginians with difmay; and at the 
fame time fo incenfed them, that, convinced 
as they were of the entire practicability of 
concentrating at Alexandria the whole com¬ 
merce of the eaftern and weftern world, in a 
tranfport of rage, they put to death the inno¬ 
cent bearer of this unwelcome intelligence.* 
No other channel, therefore, for the convey¬ 
ance of articles of commerce from the wef¬ 
tern to the eaftern world remained to the Car¬ 
thaginians, befides that before pointed out, 
through Tadmore and the deferts, to the Eu¬ 
phrates and the Perfian Gulph; and, from the 
convulfed ftate in which, owing to inceflant 
wars, the Aflyrian and Perfian empires conti¬ 
nued for nearly half a century afterwards, 
even that channel muft have been a very pre¬ 
carious and hazardous one. Patient, how¬ 
ever, and perfevering as the camel that bears 

* Juftini Hilt, libl xxi p. 406, edit, variorum, 

her 
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her commodities over the burning fands, coxr-> 
merge undauntedly urges her way through 
oppofing difficulties, climbs the fteep rock, 
ftems the rapid torrent, nor relaxes its la-* 
borious efforts till it gains the dazzling prize, 
which crowns its labours and rewards its fuff* 
ferings. 

Although the death of Alexander prevented 
his own accomplifhment of the plan which 
he had formed for making Alexandria the 
emporium of the trade of the world, Ptolemy 
Soter, his friend and fucceffor in the king¬ 
dom of Egypt, feduloully and inceffantly la¬ 
boured, during a long reign of thirty-nine 
years, to complete the magnificent project of 
his mailer. This firft and greateft of that 
learned and princely line decorated the noble 
harbour of Alexandria with a marble light- 
houfe, fo grand and beautiful as to be once 
efteemed the wonder of the world; and he 
joined to it the illand Pharos, on which it 
ftood, by a ltupendous mole, or caufcway, 
carried, for three-quarters of a mile, through 
the fea. He alfo erected in it, for the encou¬ 
ragement of lcience and the accommodation 
of the learned, a fuperb Itructure, which was 
called the Mufeum, or Academy, and a li¬ 
brary, not lefs valuable for the beauty of the 

archi- 
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architecture than for the rarity and number 
of the volumes it contained, which amounted 
to 400 , 000 , unfortunately burnt about three 
centuries after; as was the Itill greater one 
begun by Ptolemy Philadelphus, his fon, at a 
more recent period, by the ferocious mandate 
of the barbarian Omar. The temple of Se- 
rapis, the royal palace, the lofty walls flanked 
with baftions of durable granate, the great 
canal by which the waters of the Nile were 
conveyed to the city, and the marble columns 
that fuftained the vaults, (at this day to be 
leen,) on which the whole city was built, 
long made Alexandria alike the thronged re¬ 
fort of the merchant and the fcholar; and 
juftly entitled it to the diftinguithed appella¬ 
tions of Queen of the Eaft, and the Metropolis 
of the World. 

Ptolemy Soter died at the advanced age of 
eighty-four, and was fucceedcd by a fon not 
lets ardently defirous to fulfil the intentions 
of his wife father, than to perfect the extenfive 
plans of the ambitious Alexander. The per¬ 
petual conflicts, by land, in which that father 
was engaged v'ith the other competitors for 
the divided empire of their mailer, during the 
early part of his reign, had prevented his 
giving all that attention to his marine, though 

that 
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that iharine was far from contemptible, which 
appeared neceflifry to fupport the pretentions 
of a power afpiring to give law on the ocean* 
and make the commerce of diftant nations 
fubfervient to its own aggrandizement, Alex-* 
ander had forefeen that this could never be 
effected while Tyre and Carthage were per-* 
mitted to retain fuch a numerous fleet in the 
Mediterranean; and, therefore, after ruining 
the Phoenicians of Tyre, he had formed de* 
figns for the fpeedy deftruction of thofe of 
Carthage alfo* Among his papers w ere found 
memoranda of certain grand projects, which, - 
if he had lived, it was his intention to have 
executed; and, firft of thefe, as the bafis of 
his future feheme of greatnefs, was recorded 
his refolution to build a thouland flout gallies, 
to reduce the Carthaginians and other mari- ' 
time nations, who might be inclined to op- 
pofe the progrefs of his arms in an intended . 
conqueft of all the fea-Goafts of Africa and 
Spain, lying on the Mediterranean; along the 
whole line of which the next memorandum 
ftated his intention to carry a broad and 
regular high road, as far as Ceuta and Tan¬ 
gier, for the convenience of commerce, and 
more eafy communication between his land 
and fea forces; while a third propofed the 
erecting 
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efelting of forts, citabli thing arfenals, and 
forming havens, docks, and yards, for build¬ 
ing and repairing fhips, at proper diftanccs, 
throughout his dominions. This fcheme, 
carried into execution, muft have annihilated 
the power of Carthage; and the whole pro¬ 
ject ferves decilively to mark the judicious 
policy and comprehenfive grafp of the mind 
that formed it. 

To bring to a conclufion thefe extended 
ftrictures on the trade maintained with Bri¬ 
tain on the one hand, and India on the other, 
by the Carthaginians, we have only to fub- 
join, that, after bravely ftruggling for nearly 
three hundred years to preferve their liberty 
and their commerce againft the incroach- 
ments of the Romans, their empire was en¬ 
tirely fubdued, and at length, in the year 
before Chrift 146,* its ltately and beautiful 
metropolis was, by the renowned Scipio 
iEmilianus, burned to allies. But before the 
Romans could engrofs to themfelves any con- 
fiderable portion of the valuable trade carried 
on. through Egypt to India, another power, 
which, under the protecting wing of the 
Ptolemies, had rifen to an uncommon height 


* Appian in Punicis, p. 85. 
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Of maritime glory, Mas like wife to be fubdtted^ 
and this Mas the republic of Athens, whofd 
fleets nov r fwarmed in the Indian feas, and 
wafted into the ports of the diftant Euxine 
the rich commodities of the Ganges. 

THE FLOURISHING COMMERCE OF INDIA* 
IN THE REMOTEST PERIODS, PROVED* . 
FROM THE INSTITUTES OF MENU. 

Previously, however, to our taking a 
furvey of the naval concerns of the Greeks 
with Hindoftan and Britain, we ought to 
contider in a more particular manner than we 
already have, the progrefs made by the In¬ 
dians thcmfelves in navigation, whom the 
number and magnitude of their rivers, added 
to their vaft inland commerce, muft have 
made very early expert in that fcience. The 
beft guide we can take with us during this 
retrolpcet upon the ancient commercial tranf- 
adtions of India, as well on the continent as 
by fca, is the book fo often mentioned before* 
the Inftitutes of Menu, the date of wdiich, in 
an introductory difeourfe. Sir William Jones 
has fixed, by aftronomical obfervatipns, to 
about the tw elfth century before Chrift, and 

in 
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in that book we find numerous rules laid 
down, and cafes adjudged, that probably 
refer to many centuries preceding even that 
remote period. The two following ftanzas of 
chapter the eighth; on judicatu&e, and 
the duty or kings, will demonftrate in how 
important a light the great legillator of India 
confidered the commerce of that empire, and 
how minute and unwearied ought to be the 
attention paid to it by its fovereign. The 
tranflation, it Ihould be remembered# is, 
throughout, ftri6tly and fcrnpuloufly verbal, 
fo that the reader cannot fail of being in pof- 
feffion of the genuine meaning of Menu, and 
it may be added, that never before did any 
editor contrive to give to a verbal tranflation 
not only fuch perfpieuity but fuCh unexam* 
pled elegance* 

“ With vigilant care Ihould the king exert 
himfelf in compelling merchants and mechanics 
to perform their refpebtive duties, for, when 
fuch men fwerve from their duty, they throw 1 
the world (that is, a great commercial empire) 
into confufion.” Inftitutes, p. S43. 

“ Day by day muft the king, though On* 
gaged in forenfic bufinefs, coUlider the great 
obje<S of public meafures, and inquire into the' 
ftate of his carriages, elephants, horfes, and 

voL Vi* u ears# 
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cars, his conftant revenues and neceflary ex-, 
penfes, his mines of precious metals , or gems , (m' 
proof that the Indian, fovereign had fuch ; . 
mines,) and his treafury.” Ibid. 

In truth, the Indian fovereigns had no. 
fmall ftimulus to attend to their duty in thus 
infpecting commercial concerns; for their pro¬ 
fits are faid, in another place,' to have been a. 
twentieth part of the profit of every thing fold- 
The toll-gates, for the paffage internally of 
caravans of merchandize, feem to have been 
numerous in thofe early, times, and the duty, 
collected with the utmoft ftridtnefs; for, by. 
the 400th article of that chapter of the code, 
it is enabled, that 

“ Any buyer or feller, who fraudulently 
pafles by the toll-office at night, or any other, 
improper time, or who makes a falfe enume¬ 
ration of the articles bought, fhall be fined 
eight times as much as their value’’ P. £40. 

44 Let the . king eftablifh rules for the 
fale and purchafe of. all marketable things, 
having.duly confidered whence they come, 
if imported ; and, if exported, whither 
they muft be fent; how long they have been 
kept; what may be gained by them; and 
what has been expended on them.” Ibid. 


ft Once 
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“ Once in five nights, or, at leaft, every 
fortnight, according to the nature of the com¬ 
modities, (that is, whether they will keep or 
not,) let the king make a regulation for mar¬ 
ket-prices in the prefence of experienced 
men:" and this feems to haVe been the ge¬ 
neral practice of Eaftern fovereigns, for Pliny 
fells us, that, ait Ocelis, on the'coaft of Arabia, 
the great mart, whither the Indian and Egyp¬ 
tian fleets annually failed to barter the com¬ 
modities peculiar to their country for the 
myrrh and ffankincenfe of Arabia; the king 
of that country alfo fixed the price of all the 
articles fold at that emporium, whether im¬ 
ported or exported ; and he mentions, in proof 
of this aflertion, that, in confequence of the 
high duties impofed on cinnamon at that port, 
that precious commodity rofe to fuch a high 
price at Home, that a pound of it fold for one 
thoufand fefterces, or about eight pounds 
fferling.* 

“ Let all weights and meafures be well af- 
certained by him; and, once in fix months, 
let him re-examine them." P. 241. 

Thefe paflages afford irrefragable evidence 
of the very rigid attention anciently paid to 


* Plinii Nat. Hill. lib. xii. cap. jg. 

v 2 the 
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the trading concerns of India, and the tradfc 
itfelf, being of fuch high antiquity, mutt prove 
very intei-efting to the commercial reader. 
The toll-prices at the different ferries on the, 
Indian rivers are then ftated with equally 
minute precifion. 

** Tire toll at a ferry is one pana for an 
empty cart; half a pana, for a man w ith a 
load; a quarter, for a beaft ufed in agricul* 
ture, or for a woman ; and an eighth, for hn 
unloaded man,” Ibid. 

“ Waggons, filled with goods packed up r 
fliall pay toll in proportion to their value > 
but for empty veflels and bags, and for poor 
men ill-a,pparelled, a very fmall toll fliall be 
demanded/’ Ibid, 

In the following article refpetfting freight* 
age, there is a moll remarkable paflage, which 
greatly arrefted the attention of the tranflator, 
fince it decidedly proves that 1200, if not 
1500, years before Chrift, the Indians, not lefs 
than the Phoenicians, navigated the vaft 
ocean. It is as follows; 

“ For a long paflage, the freight muft be 
proportioned to places and time; but this 
muft be underftood of paflages up and down* 
rivers: at sea there can be no settled 
freight.” Ibid. 

3 
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** Whatever fhall be broken in a boat, by 
the fault of the boatmen, fhall be made good 
by thofe men collectively, each paying his 
portion/' Ibid. 

“ This rule, ordained for fuch as pafs rivers 
in boats* relates to the culpable neglect of 
boatmen on the water; in the cafe of inevi¬ 
table accident, there can be no damages re¬ 
covered/’ Ibid. 

It is not, however, only the freightage ne- 
cefiary to be paid for carriage of goods by 
fea that is thus particularized, for, in another 
place, we find a law relating to the intereft 
which the mercliant was, by mutual agree¬ 
ment, bound to pay for the commodity ex¬ 
ported, 

“ Whatever intereft, or price of the rilk, 
lhall be fettled between the parties by men 

WELL ACQUAINTED WITH SEA-VOYAGES, 
or journies by land, with times and with 
places, fuch intereft fhall have legal force.” 
P. 210. 

If the reader fliould be anxious to know 
what were the articles bartered in this traffic, 
I anfwer whatfoever a great, flourilhing, and 
cftabllthed, empire could produce, and many 
which it did not produce; as gold, lilver, lead, 
Copper, and tin; articles of commerce which 
y 3 they 
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they feem to have poflefled immemorially, 
and in great abundance, when the reft of the 
world was but very fcantily fupplied with them. 
As to precious gems, diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls, they were the native growth of their 
own rich country; the firft came from the 
mines of Soumelpore, on the Adamas river; 
the fecond from thofe of Eegu; the third from 
the celebrated fifheries on the ihores of the 
Pcninfula and Ceylone. The fame luxuriant 
and fertile foil alfo produced to the Indians 
fandal, cinnamon, faffron, and all the other 
rich and odoriferous woods that grow in the 
fragrant forefts and gardens of Afia, though 
not in the unbounded plenty in which they 
required them for various ufes, facred and 
civil; for the magnificent temple, and the 
fplendid palace. 

Many of thefe latter, therefore, were con- 
ftantly imported from Arabia to cherifii the 
never-dying fires that blazed on the altars of 
their deities; for only the moft coftly aroma¬ 
tics, inflamed by a profufion of rich gums 
and clarified butter, are there allotted to feed 
the facrificial flame. Medicinal drugs, alfo, 
of the moft powerful efficacy, and perfumes 
of the rareft kind, were the fpontaneous gift 
pf their prolific, foil, In caffia, bezoar, benr 
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mm, ftorax, gum-lac, they immenrorially 
drove a flouriflring trade; and the aloes, the 
mulk, the fpikenard, the civet, and the eum- 
phire, of India, are {till unrivalled. The com¬ 
merce for the former was principally carried 
on through the Northern foobali of Cabal, a 
region ever famous for its aromas and the 
rich botanical ftores of every Ipecies which its 
delicious Climate produces, and in which, in¬ 
dependent of its general commerce, it main¬ 
tained an extenfive provincial traffic with Per- 
fia: the latter were, in general, the productions 
of the warm fouthem provinces and the Pe- 
ninfula, whence they were as abundantly ex¬ 
ported to the Weft. 

If, turning over the pages of the fame vo¬ 
lume, we examine the mechanical arts and 
infinite manufactures of this ancient nation, 
we find them engraving on the hardeft ftones, 
and working in the moft difficult metals; 
giving the moft beautiful poliffi to the dia¬ 
mond, an,art fuppofed not to be known till 
the 15th century; inchafing in gold, and 
working ill ivory and ebony, with inimitable 
elegance. In weaving, fpinning, and dying; 
in all the more ingenious devices appertaining 
to the refpetftive occupations of the joiner, 
the cutler, the mafon, the potter, and the ja- 
v 4 panner; 
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panner; in executing the moil curious cabinet 
and filligree work; in drawing birds, flowers*' 
and fruits, from the book of nature with ex** 
quifite precifion; in painting thofe beautiful 
chintzes annually brought into Europe, that 
glow with fuch a rich variety of colours, as 
brilliant as they are lafting; in the fabrication 
of thofe ornamental vafes of agate and chryf* 
tal, inlaid with the richeft gems, that con- 
iiitute fo large a portion of the fplendid mer¬ 
chandize of India with the neighbouring 
empires of Aha; in Ihort, in whatever re* 
quires an ingenious head or a dudtile hand, 
what people on earth, in thofe remote or in 
tliefe modern times, has ever vied with the 
Indians? 

What poliflied nation is not, or has not 
been, indebted to the loom of India, and the 
labours of the Indian mechanic, for the 
choiceft rarities of houfehold-furniture, and 
apparel of the flu eft and moft fplendid tex* 
tiire?—Her rich callicoes, plain or flowered, 
applied to a thoufand domeftic and perfonal 
ufes both in Europe and Alia;—her gold and 
fllver brocades;*—and her carpets and ta- 

pcliry 

* Although the ufe of Eaft-India >m>a£/;f /ilk is now prohibited for 
thp wife purpofe of encouraging our own manufactures in that line, yet 

iww 
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peftry ever fuperior to all others, if not in the 
dehgn, at leaft in the dazzling luftre of the 
colours, are abundant proofs of thefe afler- 
tions. Who has not heard of the fhawls of 
Cafhmere, of the hrie veils, fumptuous vefts, 
and gaudy fafhes, made in India, and of the 
exquifite finenefs of their muflins, efpecially 
of thofe curious robes, of this delicate manu¬ 
facture, appropriated to the ufe of the ful- 
tanas of the court of Delhi, while Delhi had 
3 court; woven with fucli elegance, that the 
whole drefs might be drawn through a fmall 
jang, and, when fpread on the grafs, on ac¬ 
count of the minutenefs of the threads, were 
jfcarcely vifible to the eye ? To what European 
nation has not the loud thunder of the Britilh 
navy proclaimed the excellence of the fait- 
petre of Bengal; and what Afiatic army has 
not had its fury in battle inereafed by the in¬ 
spiriting fumes of its opium, nofc'exceeded by 
the belt produced in Egypt ? How would the 
fable of luxury have been fpread, not only in 
pur times, but in thofe of Greece and Rome, 


fipw great and general was the confumption, previous to that pro* 
hibition, of this commodity, may be learned from what is recorded in 
P&ftlethwayte on this article, relative to the cargo of the Taviftock, 
which brought 9000 pieces of damalk only, independent of other forts 
of wrought filk, each of which being worth at market 9/. or more, the 
danialk only amounted to near 90,000/, 

bad 
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had it not been for the aid which culinary fklll 
has received from the pepper, the nutmegs, 1 
the cloves, the ginger, the mace, the cinna¬ 
mon, of the tropical regions of India ? Add 
to this, their rich fweetmeats and preferves of 
all kinds, their fruits dried or green, the anana, 
the mango, and many others, of fuch exqui- 
fite flavour and poignancy, that the appetite 
ranges among their endlefs variety without 
danger of being fatiated or difgufted. 

In refpe^t to the various articles of which 
their thriving domeftic commerce principally 
confifted, they in a particularmanner marked 
the native ingenuity and tafte of a people, one 
order of whom are entirely devoted, from their 
infancy, to mechanical employ and manual 
labour, and thofe articles were, at once, ele¬ 
gant in fabrication and infinite in number. 
Among thefe may be reckoned curious baf- 
kets made of thofe flexible reeds, with which 
the banks of their rivers and inarfhy grounds 
abound in wonderful variety; various fpecies 
of beautiful pottery of the more elegant kind,' 
and fome even fcented; an infinite aflortment 
of coftly toys, fabricated of ivory, and what 
we call mother-of-pearl; light fcreens richly 
gilded, and painted with the molt vivid co¬ 
lours; fans and umbrellas formed of the beau* 

: . tiful 
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4?ful feathers of the numerous tropical birds 
that flutter in their forefts and'earol in their 
groves; mufical inftruments adapted to every 
fpecies of melody, martial or feftive, folemn 
or plaintive, from the dreadful refinance of 
the tom-tom to the fprightly air of the vena 
and tambour: in thefe, and a thoufand other 
minuter articles, which it would be tedious to 
enumerate in this place, the Indians, in pe¬ 
riods to which European chronology fcareely 
afcends, carried on, and Hill maintain, an 
extenfive and vigorous traffic. 

But left I fttould be thought to have exag¬ 
gerated matters in this account of the varied 
and extenfive trade of ancient India, I fhall 
now defcend to fome particular ftatements 
and extracts from the volume, cited before,- 
which will fully prove the truth of the pre¬ 
ceding aflertions. I ftiall, alfo, for the con¬ 
venience of the reader, continue to be pre- 
cifely accurate in referring to the pages which 
I cite, and (hall begin with mentioning two 
or three articles oU winch I ftiall have oo 
cafion to difeourfe more at large hereafter, 
when difcuffing certain parts of the trade of 
India with Britain in modern periods. The 
firft of thefe Is 


SUGAR, 
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S U G A R. 

That the ancient Indians, at this remote 
sera, were accnftomed not only to extract 
fugar from the cane, which anciently grew 
and ftill grows in luxuriant abundance in their 
country, and was, probably, thence trank 
ported into, our WelLlndia fettlements; but 
alfo knew how to draw from the melaffes 
an ardent fpirit, like the liquor which we call 
rum, is evident from the following paffage 
in thefe Inftitutes, page 320, where it is laid, 
“ Inebriating liquor may be cpnfidered as 
of three principal forts; that extracted from 
dregs or sugar, that extruded from bruifed 
rice, and that extracted from the flowers of 
the Madhuca s as one/ fo are all; - they fliall 
not be tailed by the chief of the twice-born;” 
that is, the Brahmin? who, according to the 
received notion of prae-exiftence in India, is 
fuppofed to be a fecond time born, when he 
enters on his earthly career. 

In this palfage we find the exad parallel, 
or, perhaps, the origin, of that ancient pre¬ 
cept of the Egyptian code, that the priell 
fliould refrain from tailing wine dnd fpirituous 
liquors; and the rpafon afterwards afligned 

for 
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for this flri6t prohibition, atleaft in India, is, 
left, when in a date of Intoxication, he fliould 
pronounce fome lecret phrafe of the myfie-* 
rious Veda, The next are 


INDIGO AND DYED COTTONS. 

That the merchants of India, alfo, in that 
early period, drove a traffic in Indigo is cer¬ 
tain, fmce, in the fame book, when Menu 
is enumerating the fpecies of commodity fh 
which it is lawful for a diftreffed Brahmin to 
deal, indigo is one, among many others, for¬ 
bidden him; and indeed from that very paf-. 
fage we may collect many other articles then 
forming a part of the domeftie and foreign 
trade of India. 

Among the various kinds of merchandize 
alfo there enumerated, but prohibited the 
Brahmin to trade in, if diftrefs fliould drive 
him to derive his fnftenance from commerce, 
are different fpecies of cloth, made of wool, 
or of the bark o£ trees, dyed of a red colour , 
and thefe are repeatedly fpecified in fo par¬ 
ticular a maimer, that we have the ftrongeft 
reafon to conclude they had obtained from 
the Phoenicians fome information concerning 

the 
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the rich dye for which Tyre was celebrated 
throughout the Oriental world, and which, 
in fadt, conhlted of a deep dark red. The 
palfagein queftion particularly fpecifies 

“ All woven cloth, -dyed red, cloth made 
of Sana, of Clhuma bark, and of wool, even 
though not dyed red, w as prohibited the 
mercantile Brahmin. 

In reality, this is by no means the only evi¬ 
dent remain of the connection anciently fub- 
lining between the Tyrians and Indians thdt 
may be difcovered in the hiftory and com¬ 
merce of the two nations. The immemorial 
cultom eftablilhed in India, of women facri- 
ficing themfelves to the manes of their de- 
ceafed hulbands, may be difcovered in the 
condudt of Dido, wife of Pygmalion, king of 
Tyre, who, rather than devote herfelf to the 
embraces of a. fecond hufband, publicly af- 
cended the funeral'pile. 

Befides the above-mentioned articles, for¬ 
bidden the Brahmin, it was unlawful for him 
to deal in “ gems, fait, cattle, human haves,” 
(that ancient but difgraceful traffic!) “ medi¬ 
cinal drugs,” and, among others, the baneful 
claffes of poifonous herbs; (for the old In¬ 
dians fecm to have been well hulled in poi- 
fons:) lie was forbidden to fell “ iron, honey, 

" wax, 
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wax, perfumes, sugar, nili or indigo, 
and lac,” P. 300. 


PRECIOUS STONES, PEARLS, ME-* 
TALS, IVORY, &c. &c. 

The above lift of prohibited articles from 
fo authentic a fource is extremely important 
in an inveftig^tioh concerning the commerce 
of a country in fuch very remote seras. But 
in another paftage, on the purification of ar¬ 
ticles ufed at that time in diet and in drefs, 
we are ftill farther introduced to a knowledge 
of their great advance in arts and manur 
fadfcures; for, as to their fciences, they will 
become an article of feparate confideratiou 
hereafter, while the curious enumeration of 
their fupcrftitious cuftoms, as to clothing and 
diet, will not fail to excite wonder and gratify 
curiofity. With relpedt to utenfils uled in 
diet, it is obferved, 

“ Of brilliant metals, of gems, and of every 
thing made with ftone, (as pots or vafes,) the 
purification ordained by the wife is with allies, 
water, and earth.” P. 137. 

“ A golden veftel, not fmeared, is cleanfed 
with water only; and every thing produced 

in 
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Hi water, as corahfhells or pearls, and every 
ftony fubftance, and a diver veffel, not en-* 
chafed/’ Ibid. 

“ From a junction of water and fire arofe 
gold and filver; and they two# therefore,.arcr 
belt purified by the elements whence they 
lj>rang.” Ibid* 

“ Veffels of Copper, iron, brafs, PEWTER, 
TIN, and LEAD# may be fitly cleanfed with 
alhes# with acids, or with water/’ Ibid. 

“ The purification ordained for all forts of 
li® ids, is by ltirring thefti with cufa-grafs } 
for clothes folded, by fprinkling them with 
hallowed water; for wooden utenf.ls, by plan¬ 
ing them/’ Ibid. 

For the facrificial pots to hold clarified 
butter and juice of the moon-plant# by rub¬ 
bing them with the hand, and wafhing them# 
at the time of facrifiee.” P. 138. 

“ Leathern utenfils, and fuch as are made 
with cane, xnuft necefiarily be purified in the 
fame manner with clothes; green vegetables# 
roots, and fruit# in the fame manner with 
grain.” Ibid* 

“ Silk and woollen ftuff, with faline earths # 
blankets fromNepaul, with pounded arijhtasi 
or m'm&a-fruit j veils and long drawers# with 

the? 
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the fruit of the bilva; mantles of cfiiutna, 
ivith white muftard-feeds/’ Ibid. 

“ Utenfils made of (hells or of horn, of 
bones Or of ivory, muft be eleanfed by him 
who knows the law, as mantles of cjhuma 
are purified/’ Ibid: 

In page 261, we find punifhtnehts ordained 
“ for mixing impure with pure commodities, 
for piercing fine gems, as diamonds or rubies, 
and for boring pearls or inferior gems im¬ 
properly’* • 

How feverely indeed they punifhed fraud 
in traffic, and with what jealous vigilance the 
Indians guarded from bafe alloy that gold 
which they received in fuch plenty from all 
Quarters of the known world, will be evident 
from the following fevCre law, which may be 
given as a ftriking fpecimen of the unrelent¬ 
ing afpedt of Hindoo juftice. 

The feller of bad grain for good, or of 
good feed placed at the top of the bag, to 
conceal the bad below, and the deftroyer of 
known land-marks, muft fuffer fuch corporal 
puniftiment as will disfigure them/’ as, for 
inftance, depriving them of their eyes or 
hands. P. 283. 

“ But the moft pernicious of all deceivers 
is agoldfmith, who commits frauds; the king 
voi. Vi. x (hall 
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jfhall order him to be cut piecemeal with ra¬ 
zors." Ibid. 

The duty of a Bice, or merchant, is thus 
fummarily recapitulated towards the clofe of . 
chapter the ninth : 

“ Of gems, pearls, and coral, of iron, of 
woven cloth, of perfumes, and of liquids, let 
him well know the prices both high and 
low” P. 287. 

“ Let him be fkilled likewife in the time 
an<| manner of fowing feeds, and in the bad 
or good qualities of land; let him alfo per- 
fedtly know the corredt modes of meafuring 
and weighing.” Ibid. 

“ The excellence or defeats of commodities, 
the advantages and,difad vantages Of different 
regions, the probable gain or lofson vendible 
goods, and the means of breeding cattle with 
large augmentation.” Ibid. 

“ Let him kno,w the juft wages of fervants, 
the various dialects of men, the beft way of 
keeping goods, and, whatever elfe belongs to 
purckafe and faleP. 288 . 


A BE-i 
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A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW TAKEN OF THE 
GRADUAL PROGRESS OF THE INDIAN 
AND OTHER ORIENTAL NATIONS IN 
SHIP-BUILDING, WITH STRICTURES ON 
THE FORM A^D EQUIPMENT OF THE 
ANCIENT VESSELS. 

I have already obferved, that the great 
rivers of India, as well as the vaft number of 
them, ihterfedfcing the Country as they do in 
every poflible direction, arid many of them at 
certain feafons of the year, like the Nile, 
overflowing their banks, and fertilizing the 
foil, m'uft very early have had the effedt to 
make the Indians acquainted with the art of 
navigation, efpecially as it was on the banks 
of tliofe rivers, as well on account of fuperfti- 
tious motives as for the convenience of inland 
commerce, that the firft Indian cities were 
eredted. Their firft efforts in this way were, 
dqubtlefs, confined to voyages up and down 
the Canges and Indus, and their veffels, pro¬ 
bably, confifted of that kind of boats, made 
of great canes or reeds, or, as we call them, 
bamboos, which grow plentifully on the banks 
of the large rivers, and in theiens^nd marlhes 
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of India, and with which, clofely compacted 
together, and probably covered, like thofe of 
the old Britons* with raw hides, according to 
Diodorus Siculus* the Indian monarch, whom 
the Greeks have recorded under the name of 
Staurobates, formed a fleet, to the number of 
four thoufand, to oppofe the fleet of Semira- 
mis on the Indus.* In this engagement, 
however, the former was nnfuccefsful,-. and the 
reafon feems to have been* (for I am inclined, 
under certain limitations, to admit the fad; of 
fuch a battle having taken place, though re¬ 
ported by the fabulous Ctefiaa,) that the Afly- 
rian fovereign had engaged her Phoenician 
fubjeds, w r ho were more expert mariners 
than the Indians, to build that fleet, and 
dired its operations agaihft the unpradifed 
enemy. 

Of the fliipsthat compofed this fleet, after 
all, no very magnificent idea can be formed, 
fince it was built in detached pieces on the 
coafts of Cyprus, Syria, and Phoenicia, and 
tranfported thence, on the backs of camels, to 
the Indus; and w ith refped to the reed-con- 
ftruded boats, covered with leather, lb often 
mentioned above, as belonging both to the 

•Sec Diod. Sic, lib. ii. p. 95, and Suidas ad Yocem Semi-* 

old 
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void Britons and Indians, with whatever con* 
tempt we may look upon them, they were 
certainly the only ones made ufe of by all na* 
tions, except the adventurous maritime race 
of Phoenicia, during the early periods of the 
world, We have ho account of any others 
being anciently ufed in the rivers of Ethiopia, 
Egypt, and the Sabsean Arabia; and it is on 
this account Yirgil alligns to Charon, the in¬ 
fernal ferryman, a boat made of materials of 
the lame kind: 

■ jj - - 1 — ■ Gempit fut) pondere cymba 
St? til is.' ■ »a ' — '■ JEneid VI. 414, 

In truth, thefe boats themfelves were a great 
improvement on the Ample floats, compofed 
of rafts bound together with thongs made of 
the finews of animals, that formed the firft. 
tranfports. They were built hollow to refera¬ 
ble the canoes, which, confifting of the trunks 
pf trees, excavated by fire, ferved to convey 
the primitive race of men, as the larger floats 
did their articles of barter. Hides, doubtlefs, 
hardened and prepared with great care, ferved 
ps a fheathing to thefe veflels, and over all 
WAS probably fpread a coat of rqfin, or pitch, 
x 3 nw 
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more firmly to fecure them againft the petie-, 
tration of the water. The Greeks, at leaft, 
we know were accuftomed to fortify the out- 
fide of their veffels with pitch, mixed with 
rofm, which gave them a dark appearance, 
and hence, in Homer, they are uniformly de¬ 
nominated fiiXaivut, or black. The Romans 
in fucceeding ages improved on this practice, 
and fet the firft example to pofterity of fhcath- 
ing veffels with metal, though this faCt is not 
generally known; but I fhall prefent it to the 
reader on the authority of Mr. Lock, who, in 
his Hiftory of Navigation, prefixed to Harris’s 
Voyages, informs us as follows: “ Leo Bap- 
tifti Alberti, in his Book of Architecture, 
lib. v. cap. 12, has thefe words: But Trajan’s 
thip having- been weighed out of the lake of 
Riccio, at the very time while I was com¬ 
piling this work, where it had laid funk arid 
negleCted for above thirteen hundred years ; 
I obferved that the pine and cyprefs of it had 
lafted moft remarkably. On the outfide, it 
was built w ith double planks, daubed over 
with Greek pitch, caulked w r ith linen rags, 
and over all a fheet of lead fattened on with 
little copper nails. Raphael Vollaterranus, 
in his Geography, fays, this fliip was w eighed 
up by the order of Cardinal Profperq Co- 

forma. 
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Idnna. Here we have caulking and flieatlung 
together above fixteen hundred years ago; 
for I fuppofe no man can doubt that the 
fheet of lead nailed over the outfide with cop¬ 
per nails was 111eathing, and that in great 
perfection, the copper nails being ufed rather 
than iron, which, when once rufted in the 
water with the working of theThip, Lon lofe 
their hold, and drop out.” 

A race conftantly refiding on the banks of 
rivers, who were poflfefied of fuch vaft extent 
of fea-coaft, and who, probably, in part, lup- 
ported themfelves by fifhing, could not tail of 
obferving both in what manner and with what 
agility the tenants of the watery element urged 
their way through that element. The remark 
of Pliny, therefore, that their fins fuggefted to 
them the firft notion of oars, and the tails of 
birds, with which they viewed them direct 
their flight through the pathlefs. air, the ufe 
of the helm,* is founded in reafon and proba¬ 
bility. The attempt to collect the aid of 
the winds, by expanding a fail, to accelerate 
their progrefs on rivers, and in creeks, mutt, at 
firft, have proved a hazardous, and, in many 
jnftances, a fatal, experiment. But, in this 

. * Blinii Nat. Hilt. lib. xii.. p. jji. 

x 4 


inftance, 
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inftance, the fame analogical deductions opo* 
rated upon them as in the former, and from 
obferving how the feathered tribes, by ex¬ 
panding their wings, and catching the full 
gale, were borne along through the fields of 
tether, they learned to give the fame aid to 
their fhips, gliding through the tracklefs 
water. The refemblance of a lhip with fails 
to monftrous birds, with their pinions ex-* 
tended, infeCted the minds of all the ancient 
poets and mythologifts, and in this fancy we 
find the origin of all the fables relative to 
griffins and hippo^griffins; to the winged 
dragons of Triptolemus, and the flying fteed 
Pegafus, the offspring of Neptune ; thefe were 
only fhips with out-pread fails, in which the 
daring adventurers failed on their refpeCtive 
expeditions, and aftoniftied by their naval ex-r 
ploits an ignorant and credulous age. 

In the infancy of navigation, indeed, no 
fhips had more than one maft and one large 
fail; but convenience, added to increafing ex-»" 
perience, brought into ufe a variety of both, 
whofe refpeCtive names are recorded by Schef* 
for,* but which need nqt jae recapitulated in 
this place, 

♦ ScJ^fferps de Miljtla pa^ale, lib, J|. cap, x. 
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. In the progrefs of this inveftigation hitherto, 
the extreme remotenefs of the aera, reaching 
up to the birth of man and the dawn of 
fcience, has prevented any attempt to fix the 
precife period in chronological hiftory to 
which the different improvements in nautical 
fcience, civjl and military, belonged. But 
fince, by fome authors of repute, the fleet of 
Semiramis has been confidered as the firft na¬ 
val effort, and it is certainly one of the earlieft 
recorded on the page of hiftory, it becomes 
neceflary to ftate, with as much certainty as 
we may be able, that period. And here we 
cannot conceal our fufpicion that the aera 
afiigned to that invafion, in Ufher’s Chrono¬ 
logy, js much too low in the annals of the 
world; and the miftake has, probably, arifen 
from there having flourifhed feveral Aflyriaii 
fovereigns, who bore that celebrated name. 
According to that chronologer, this memo¬ 
rable event took place about the twelve hun¬ 
dredth year before Chrift, which approaches 
very near the period afiigned, by Sir William 
Jones, to the collecting into a regular code 
the Inftitutes of Menu. But thole Inftitutes 
reprefent the Indians as a nation already well 
/killed in maritime affairs, and report cafes 
adjudged relating to adventures at fea. On 

that 
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that account, the more ancient date Teems to 
me to be preferred, which places the event 
back five centuries nearer the flood. In truth, 
the Argonauts had performed their celebrated 
expedition half a century before the firft- 
mentioned sera, and the Trojan war had 
already proved the occafion of bringing out 
the mo ft formidable,collective fleet that had 
yet failed upon the ocean, confiding of near 
twelve hundred fail, of all ihapes and dimen- 
lions; though it muft be owned thofe who 
navigated them exhibited but, little dexterity 
in pautical concerns; advancing very flowly 
in their progrefs, and never daring to venture 
far from the fhore. Sefoftris, too, it lhould 
be remembered, that Sefoftris, who is faid to 
have flourifhed above 1 fiOO years before Chrift, 
had long previous to this period, if Diodorus 
Siculus* may be credited, built, on the Red 
Sea, a fleet of four hundred iliips, for the pur- 
pofe of conquering the maritime regions of 
Africa, and fubjugating India. The immenfe 
veflfel, alfo, of cedar, two hundred and eighty 
cubits in length, decorated with golden orna¬ 
ments on the outfide, and beautified with 
filver within, which the fame prince dedicated 


* Died. Sic. lib. i. p. 51, 52, 


tu 
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to pfiris, fuppofing there to be any bafis for 
the ttory, argues no mean proficiency in naval 
architecture, by a race whofe fuperftitious 
notions rendered them in general hoftile to 
marine enterprizes. It was the invariable 
aim of this monarch, through a long and glo¬ 
rious reign, to conquer the violent averfion of 
the old Egyptians, towards engaging in fea- 
concerns; and he fo far prevailed as to efta- 
blifli among them an order of mariners. 
Thefe vaft undertakings, however, were cer¬ 
tainly above the Ik ill of a people only be¬ 
ginning to cultivate nautical fcience, and we 
are irrefiftibly led in this inftance, alfo, to con¬ 
clude, that, in carrying them on, they had the 
aid of thofe Phoenicians who inhabited Idu¬ 
maea arid the regions of the Mediterranean 
coaft neareft Egypt. 

In the courfe of ages, and in the progrefs of 
fcience, the Indians, taught by experience to 
provide veffels adapted to war as well as do- 
'hieftic ufe, would naturally improve in the 
art of Ihip-rbuilding, and either by exerting 
their own lively-inventive genius, or by copy¬ 
ing the Phoenician models, would foon learn 
to fabricate veffels capable of ftemming the 
flormy billows of even the Arabian Gulph, 
the utmoft limit of their maritime excurfions 
foutliward. 
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fouthward. For fhips of fuperior magnitude, 
ftrength, and burthen, they certainly did not 
want in the extenfive forefts of India abun¬ 
dant materials, efpecially in thofe which bor¬ 
dered on the rivers Hydjafpes and Indus, and 
from which Alexander, in later ages, cut 
down the immenfe quantity of timber necef- 
fary to build the fleet of above two thoufand 
fail, in which Nearchus performed his cele¬ 
brated voyage through the Perfian Gulph, and 
pp the Tigris, into J\fefopotamia. 

Concerning the exadfc fhape of thofe ancient 
velfels, jt is impoflible to write with any cer¬ 
tainty; but it will probably excite in the mo¬ 
dern mariner no finall degree of furprife, tq 
be informed of a circumftance, which, how¬ 
ever, is confirmed by the unanimous voice of 
claflipal antiquity, that the fir ft veffels fabri¬ 
cated by the human race were of a round 
form; and Bochart contends, that the fhip 
Argo, being the firfl; long fhip ever ufed on 
the ocean, was thus denominated from Arch, 
a Phoenician word, flgnifying long,* The 
fame author informs us, that the navy of 
Tyre confided of two forts of veffels, the one 
being found fhips, which they denominated 
Gauli, the other long fhips, or galleys, which 

* Jtocharti Sacr. Gcogr^ph. p. 819. ^ 
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they termed Triremes, or fliips of three banks 
of oars, fuppofed to be of their invention,. 
Of thefe, in battle, they placed the long veffelS 
|ti the centre, .while the round veflels formed 
the wings of the fleet. In truth, the firft 
fliips were built round* or rather oval, becaufe 
they were intended merely as tranfport-vefiels 
and fliips of burthen, and that form allowed 
ampler fpace for the ftowage of provifions and 
thofe curious mercantile commodities which 
were the objects of mutual barter between the 
inhabitants of Oriental countries. The tranfc 
port-veflels were generally towed along the 
great rivers with cords, as is the cafe at pre- 
fent in moft countries where there flourifhes 
any confiderable inland navigation; the fliips 1 
of burden were chiefly managed by fails, 
while thofe of war, for the convenience of 
more fwiftly tacking about during an engage¬ 
ment, and approaching an enemy on the 
Weakeft fide, were generally rowed with oars. 
Not that thefe latter were wholly deftitute of 
fails, but in that infancy of navigation, when 
men were lefs dexterous in the ufe of fails than 
oars, the former were often an incumbrance, 
and fometimes, in tempeftuous weather, or on 
a boifterous fea, were even the occafion of 
difafter and defeat. The Indians, whofe ob- 

ftinate 
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ftinate adherence to old cuftoms and maxima, 
however wrong and ridiculous, has been more 
than once animadverted upon, have not pro¬ 
bably fo far deviated from the maxims of their 
anceftors in tliip-building, but that we may 
perceive in the prefent form of the junks that 
traffic along the coaft of the Peninfula and the 
neighbouring ports of the Indian ocean, which 
are huge unfightly fabrics, almoft as broad as 
' they are long, a tolerable fpecimen of their 
ancient manner, and they are evidently built 
in the ftyle of fhips intended, by their capa¬ 
cious hold, to carry confiderable quantities 
of ftores. 

In reality, the mercantile race of India had 
never any idea in the conftruction of them 
beyond their commercial ufe, nor ever in¬ 
tended them for longer voyages than at the 
moft to the Gulph of Ormus and the Red 
Sea. It was the Phoenicians, and their colony 
of Carthage, who, being obliged to defend 
from Grecian and Roman invaders their 
valuable trade and extenfive dominions, car¬ 
ried to the utrnofi point of attainable per¬ 
fection, in thofe early times, the art of con- 
ftruCting and navigating veffels, whether com¬ 
mercial or warlike. By them, the ancient 
fails, which, in many inftances, were made of 

' nothing 

4 ° 
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. nothing but hides, fewed together, were ex^ 
changed for riiore flexible ones of linen, and 
the leathern thongs, or cords, ufed for bracing 
them and various other purpofes, for others 
of hemp and flax. 'By them, too, the old 
clumfy anchors, which fometimes confifted 
only of a large done, and fometimes of a log 
of wood, with a quantity of lead affixed, or a 
bufhel of fand, let down to flay the courfe of 
the fhip, were difplaced for anchors of iron, 
having at firfi; one, and afterwards two, teeth, 
or flukes. It is a circumflance too much 
conne<5led with our prefeiit fubject to be 
omitted, that, according to Scheffer, cited 
before, the Portuguefe, at their landing on 
the coaft of Malabar, actually found the firfl: 
fpecies of rude: done anchor in ufe among 
the inhabitants of Calicut, while their veffels 
themfelves were flat-bottomed, had one mall, 
with one triangular fail, and were, in general, 
of the burden of two hundred tons. With 
refpedt to the merchant-fliips ufed at this day 
by the Indians for the purpofe of carrying on 
their expozt-trade, they are moftly built of 
teek, a firm lafting fpecies of timbergrowing 
plentifully on the mountainous regions' of 
Malabar, and their cables and other cordage 
are made of the fibres of the nut of the cocoa- 
■ v tree. 
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tre6. Indeed, the whole veffel is frequently* , 
formed of planks cut out of that tree, and the . 
redder may fee an account of the building 
of one of this fort, by Marco Polo* who vifited 
India in the 12th century, inferted at length 
in the Anciens Relations of M. Renaudot* 
who, from authentic fources of information* 
adds, that this ufeful tree not ohly “ affords 
materials wherewithal to build a fhip* but to 
load her alfo when fhe is finished. The great 
planks of the trunk ferve for her hull and 
mails; with the filaments or fibres of the nut* 
they fpin the cordage and the fails; and they 
caulk her with the coarfer ftulf, and the oil 
extracted from the tree. They load her with 
nuts, both green and dry; and of the liquor 
they draw from them, which is very pleafant 
and fweet, if not kept too long* they make a 
kind of cream, comfits, butter, and an ex-* 
cellent oil for wounds.”* This tree is a 
native of the regions that lie within the con-* 
fines of the torrid zone, both of the Eaftern 
and Weftern world, and the Indians of the 
Maldives very ingenioufly employ the fila¬ 
ments of the fame nut in making lliirts, fhort 
veils, and other articles of light appareL 


* Ancient Accounts of India and China, in the notes, p. 20. , 
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They ufe in their rivers, and in landing 
goods from foreign vefiels, large flat-bottomed 
boats, whofe fides are five or fix feet high, 
the planks of which are very thin, and fewed 
together with their cordage; yielding like 
pafieboard, if they fliovild happen, as is fre¬ 
quently the cafe, to ftrike againft the fliallows 
of the fliore; for which reafon the Englifh 
employ them in preference to their own 
boats- 

To return to the Conlideration of the pro- 
grefs of the Phoenicians in Ihip building. 
Thdfe, who invented the triremes, would, in 
courfe of time, naturally proceed to the for¬ 
mation of quinquiremes and galleys of a ftill 
greater number of banks of oars, blit it was 
left to their ambitious and daring rivals of 
Greece and Rome to build inch floating 
mountains as were the galleys, concerning 
which lbmething will be faid hereafter, of 
thirty, forty, and even fifty, banks of oars; 
nor can we form any conception how it was 
poflible to navigate them to any purpofe of 
utility- Thefe orders, or ranks of oars, were 
ranged, one above the other, not diredtly or 
perpendicularly, as fome have abfurdly ima¬ 
gined, but rofe by a gradual afeent, each at 
the back of the other, from tire lowed to the 
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higheft region of the veffel. To prevent attri¬ 
tion from conftant uie, the blade, or broad 
part of the oar, was generally covered with 
plates of brafs; but, as this addition would 
naturally have the effecd to render the long 
oars ufed in the higheft range extremely pon¬ 
derous in the water, it was cuftomary to put 
lead into their handles, by way of counter¬ 
balancing them. It w as alfo the cuftom of 
the ancients to fortify the prow, that 'im¬ 
portant part of the ancient veffels, on the 
ttrength of which to much depended, with 
brafs; and Suidas even intimates, that thofe 
uted by Semiramis againlt the Indians were 
thus armed;* a circumftance which, if cre¬ 
dible, fully accounts for her fuperiority over 
the numerous but eane-conlbucted barks of 
her enemy. For to theleprows were fattened 
roftra, or beaks, (Hill preferring the allulion 
to birds of prey, whofe beaks, or bills, are 
their principal weapon of offence,) and thefe 
were generally fabricated of folid brafs, fome- 
times to the number of ten, whence iEfchylus 
gives to Nifter’s lhip the epithet 
ten-beuked. With the Itrong fharp points of 
thefe beaks, which protruded conliderably 

* Saida* in Voce Semirami?. 
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beyond the prow, under the water, they 
aflailed, and broke in pieces, the hulls of the 
enemy’s fhips, while a fhower of darts and 
javelins annoyed the crew from above, and 
thofe other terrible engines of deftrudtion 
ufed on board the ancient vetfels, and enume¬ 
rated by Scheffer, the $e\pv, or dolphin, an 
immenfe ponderous mafs of lead or iron, call 
in that form, and thrown with violence into 
the veffel with intent to fmk it; the a^nrays^, 
harpagines, or vaft iron harpoons, for pene¬ 
trating and rending it, the great naval ballifta 
and arietes, or machines for hurling ltones and 
battering their fides, and the long fcythe- 
like inftruments ufed for cutting their fails 
and cables, all acting together, contributed 
to render a naval conflict in ancient, fcarccly 
lefs tremendous than in modern, periods. 
Although fails are here mentioned, yet as we 
before obferved, it was late before they were 
brought in to tlie aid of navigation, and later 
ftill when they came to be made ufeful in 
marine engagements, from the ignorance of 
the ancients in the inode of rightly managing 
them, at a moment when mifinanagement 
muft infallibly have been attended with de¬ 
feat and ruin. Ships, provided with oars 
only, were, therefore, at firft, ufed on thefe 
y 2 oecahons, 
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occafions, hut at the fame tune, to render 
them more under command, and that they 
might more eatily tack about in an engage¬ 
ment, they were furnithed with two, three, 
and even four, rudders, a circumhance alike 
perplexing to the comprehcniion of the mo¬ 
dern mariner • of thole, two were affixed to 
the fore-deck and Item: and the other two 
to the tides. Thefe early engagements alfo 
neceffiirily took place near that fhore from 
which they dared not venture far by day, 
and dole to which, at night, they were aceuf- 
tomed to anchor, till the Phoenicians,.apply¬ 
ing altronomy to the purpofes of navigation, 
began firit to undertake nocturnal voyages, 
and fleer their cowrie, after the fame manner 
as the Arabian and Syrian merchants had 
long directed , t heirs, through the fandy de¬ 
fects of their refpeCtive countries, by the light 
of certain brilliant conftellations, whole ftroiig 
and conftant luftre invariably-pointed out the 
polar regions of the heavens. Then it was 
that they boldly expanded the various fail, 
and, by long and diligent obfervation, be¬ 
coming acquainted with the trade-winds that 
blow periodically in the equatorial regions, 
united in one centre the trade of diftant 
nations, and were enabled to barter the tin 

of 
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of Britain for the gold of Ophir and the 
peafls of India. 


THE ANCIENT COMMERCE CARRIED ON 
BY THE GREEKS, WITH INDIA AND 
BRITAIN, DETAILED. 

After taking the preceding view of the 
trade of India, one of the greatell and moll 
populous empires of the world, the eye of the 
hiltorian of Aliatic commerce is, by the courfe 
of time and events, directed to Attica, a 
country fo very contracted in its limits, as 
fcarcely to contain two hundred and fifty 
fquare miles, and in refpeCt to population, fo 
little to be compared with the former, that its 
native inhabitants, at no period, exceeded 
fifty thoufand, independent of its Haves, which 
were indeed difproportionably numerous, but 
are not to be ranked in the clafs of citizens. 
Small, however, as were its limits, and na¬ 
turally barren as was its rocky foil, the re¬ 
public of Athens produced fleets fo numerous 
and powerful, as acquired for it the lupreme 
dominion of the ocean; and armies, whofe 
invincible energy fubjugated to its control 
the moil puiffant fovereigns of Afia. The 
y 3 recollection 
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recollection of the military glory and the_ 
love of freedom that exalted this diltinguifhed 
nation, its unrivalled renown in the nobleft 
walks of genius and fcience, and indeed the 
very names of a long feries of celebrated' 
ftatelinen, heroes, and philofophers, unavoid¬ 
ably kindle in the mind that takes this retro- 
fpective furvey, an ardent delire to launch into , 
nobler difquifitions than thofe which merely 
concern their commerce : that commerce, 
however, being the only allotted fubjcct of 
this difcourfe, we muft fteer through it with 
the undeviating accuracy of the Grecian pilot, 
nor be tempted by the fafcinating fplendor 
of any foreign fubjedt to wander from our 
courfe. I muft, notwithftanding, take per- 
miffion, previoully to the fucceeding ftric- 
tures, of repeating my former affertions in 
refpedt to the Greeks not being the inventors 
of the arts and fciences for which they were 
fo celebrated, though, doubtlefs, they fur- 
prifingly and rapidly improved thofe, the 
principles of which they originally received 
from their Oriental neighbours, as, for in- 
fiance, aftronomy, chemiftry, and navigation; 
while all the more elegant and liberal arts, 
painting, fculpture, mulie, and defigning, 
mayjuftly be called their own. In truth, 

1 - the 
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the light, which beamed upon them from the 
Higher Afia and from Egypt, M as reflected 
from Greece upon Europe; they were the 
focal point in which the rays of Oriental 
genius were concentrated ; at the fame time 
they were to us the medium through which 
thofe rays were tranfmitted. We were awed 
by their majeftic beauty; we were dazzled by 
their tranfcendant luftre; and miftook the 
tejle&ed for the primordial beam. 

Cecrops, who, according to Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus,* with a colony of Egyptians inhabiting 
the Saitic mouth of the Nile, and therefore 
mariners, and an exception to the generality 
of the Egyptians w r ho fhrunk with horror 
from fea-adventures, migrated hither fo early 
as the year 1600 before Chrift, doubtlefs 
brought with them fuch general elements of 
the fcience of navigation as were then know n 
in the infant world; and we learn from’ the 
fame author, that, vdien he founded the mo¬ 
narchy of Attica, (for Attica, though in fuc- 
ceeding ages a republic of the firft note in 
hiftory, was at firft a monarchy,) that prince 
divided the people into four diftinct tribes, 
called Cecropis, Autochton, Aetea, and Pa- 


* Diod, Sic. lib. i, p. 33. . 
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ralia, in which he acted with remarkable, 
conformity to the maxims of the Indian and 
Egyptian legiilators, who thus divided the 
nations over whom they reflectively ruled. 
Nearly a century afterwards, Danaus failed 
into Greece from the fame quarter, and feized 
on the throne of Argos; while Minos, the 
great legiflator of Crete, the fimilitude of 
whpfe name and Jaws to thofe of the great 
Menu of India has been remarked by Sir 
William Jones,* had a numerous navy on the 
Cretan fea. Numerous, however, as it was, 
it muft ftill have been very inadequate to any 
ufeful purpofe of defence or commerce, fince 
Daedalus, whom the Greeks, in a well-known 
mythological fiction, have recorded as the firft 
inventor of tails, was not then born. Their 
grand and united effort, the Argonautic expe¬ 
dition, did nof take place till about 1150 be¬ 
fore Chrift. The difputed objeht of that ex¬ 
pedition is out of the queftion; it is fufiicient 
to remark, that it was the firft fliip equipped 
for war that failed out of the ports of Greece; 
and in thofe days the voyage to Colchis was a 
fubje<5t of fcarcely lefs celebrity than the dif- 
covery, in more recent periods, of the voyage 

* Jnflitutcs of Menu, in the Preface, p. g. 
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to India by the Cape of Good Hope. The 
confequence of that expedition upon the ma¬ 
ritime genius and efforts of all the Grecian 
Hates was fuch, that, in lefs than fifty years, 
they were able to furnifh twelve hundred 
lhips, of all defcriptions, to carry on the war 
againft Troy ; and of that number the Athe¬ 
nians alone, according to Homer,* furnifhed 
fifty veffels. 

W ith the deftruction of Troy expired that 
ardor of naval enterprize, which had begun to 
diftinguifh the rifing republics of Greece; an 
additional proof of its having in great part 
originated from a foreign fource, the imme¬ 
diate impulfe of which upon their minds 
having ceafed, their conduct was of courfe no 
longer influenced by it. No grand naval ex¬ 
ploit of that nation is, for feveral centuries, 
recorded on the page ofhiftory: their mariners, 
during this long interval, were either dilperfed 
among the veffels of the Phoenician merchants, 
or piratically infefted that element on which 
the daring nautical genius of the former en- 
groffed the traffic, and difdained a rival. 

The ruin of the elder Tyre, near the com¬ 
mencement of the fixth century before Chrifl, 

* Iliad, lib. ii. v. 94. 
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by the Affyrian monarch Nebuchadnezzar, 
cabled forth into action the dormant ambition 
of Athens, to poflcfs the palm of commerce 
and the fovereignty of the ocean. Their pro^ 
grcfs, however, in navigation, was neceflarily 
flow, from the infant ftate of aftronomical 
fcience among them, fince, as yet, they only 
knew to fleer the courfe of their veffels by the 
ftars in Urfa Major; a molt uncertain guide 
in remote and hazardous voyages, fince that 
conftellation very imperfectly points out the 
pole, and the ftars in its extremities are at the 
diftance of above forty degrees from it. It 
was not till Thales, the inventor, according to 
the Greeks, of the afterifm of the Leflfer Bear; 
had returned from Egypt, that they became 
acquainted with, and were able to fail by, the 
unerring light of the pole-ftar. That philo- 
fopher brought with him the grand poftula- 
tum, together with many other fplendid at¬ 
tainments in fcience, from the caverns of the 
Thebais, about the middle of this century^ 
and proved to Greece what the Cynofure was 
to navigation; the guiding ftar of its ex¬ 
panding genius. From that inftant her naval 
glory began to dawn, but it was not till after 
the invafion of Greece by Xerxes, and the 
final annihilation of the Tyrian empire by 
Alexander, 
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Alexander, that it reached its meridian. The 
Athenians were not without rivals in the con- 
teft for maritime dominion; the indefatigable 
race of iEgina, and the voluptuous, yet mer¬ 
cantile, fons of Corinth, long combated their 
claim to that enviable diftindtion; till, at 
length, the former being fubdued by the 
Athenian arms directed againft them by the 
immortal Pericles, and the latter having called 
in the fame power to aid them againft the 
Spartan army, which, under the command of 
Agefilaus, had laid fiege to their fumptuous 
metropolis, the Athenians became triumphant 
on the ocean; and, clofely purfuing the tradt 
of the Phoenician velfels, difplayedthe banners 
of Greece on the fhores of the Caffiterides and 
in the Gulph of Cambay. 

Before, however, I proceed to ftate the par¬ 
ticulars of the flourifhing trade carried on by 
this enterprising people with thofe remote re¬ 
gions, it is neceftary I ftiould notice two 
events, in producing which the Greeks were 
greatly inftrumental; events of great import¬ 
ance as to their confequence on the commerce 
and kingdoms of the Eaft, but principally re¬ 
lative to thofe of Egypt and Perfia, to whofe 
hiftory therefore I mult, for a Ibort period, 
direct the attention of the indulgent reader. 

CURSORY 
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CURSORY REFLECTIONS ON THE LIMITED 
NAVAL CONCERNS OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS AND PERSIANS. 

I have not hitherto, ill any particular 
maimer, mentioned the maritime concerns 
of the ancient Egyptians, nor yet of the am 
cient Perfians, for, in fact, neither of thofe 
nations were greatly addicted to nautical' 
adventures. The former were prevented 
from becoming fo by their abominable fuper- 
iiition, which led them to confider the ocean, 
probably from fome faint traditions relative to 
the deluge, as the enraged Typhon, the reft- 
lefs enemy of the benign Oiiris. I have, 
however, already obferved, that Selbitris, 1600 
years before Chrift, had endeavoured to con¬ 
quer this rooted averfion of the Egyptians to 
naval enterprizes; that he contrived to have 
a fleet of four hundred lhips of war on the 
Arabian Gulph, and that he inftituted among 
his reluctant fubjccts a marine clals. Their 
deeply-rooted religious prej udices were, doubt- 
lefs, one, but not the only, caufe of their a ver- 
iion to the lea and foreign trade; for, happy 
in their own genius, and in a molt fertile foil, 
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the ancient Egyptians, like the modem inha¬ 
bitants of Japan, were internally rich in every 
thing neceffary to their happinefs and conve¬ 
nience ; and, except minerals and fome parti¬ 
cular gums confumed in religious rites and 
in enbalming the dead, wanted not the luxu¬ 
ries which foreigh commerce introduces. Not 
that they were entirely deftituteof that fpecies 
of commerce, but they fuffered other nations, 
more addicted to nautical concerns, to be 
their factors and agents. Able as they were, 
from their fituation, to command the whole 
navigation of the lied Sea, they relinquilhed 
the natural right of their country to the more 
adventurous Tyrian and Idumaean mariners; 
and were content to receive, through their 
hands, the Arabian incenfe that burned in 
their temples, and the Indian drugs annually 
fwallowed up by the rapacious jaws of the 
catacombs. Tor thefe they bartered the eme- 
rals of the Thebais; the tine glafs, fabricated 
from the afbes of the celebrated plant kali, at 
the great Diofpolis, in which city the manu¬ 
facture of lids article rivalled, if not exceeded, 
the antiquity of thole of Sidon; the natron 
that grows fo abundantly in that country, and 
even at this day fupplies the fhops of Euro¬ 
pean druggifts: the paper formed from the 

rat'd 
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reed of the Nile , from which its name is 
rived; the linen woven from the flax of 
Egypt; and, above all, the corn, wliidi may- 
lie confidered as the ltaple of that country, 
and grew there in fuch luxuriant abundance, 
as through all antiquity caufed Egypt to be 
confidered the granary of the world. 

In return for thefe articles the Phoenician# 
gave them oil, which was ever the abundant 
produce of the olive-groves of Syria and Pa- 
leftine; and this, it wall be remembered, was 
one of the articles with w-hich king Solomon 
repaid the kindnefs of the Tyrian monarch, in 
furnifhing him with cedar and cyprefs for 
building the fuperb temple of Jerufalem : the 
Scripture exprefsly mentioning the formers 
annual prelent of twenty thoufand meafnres of 
wheat , and twenty meafures of pure oil: the oil 
they exported to Spain and other countries, 
but the infular fcite, the valt population, and 
contracted territory, of Tyre, required not lefs 
the grain of Syria than that of Egypt for the 
fupport of its innumerable citizens. They alfo 
imported into Egypt that timber of which her 
own foil could not furnith even the final! 
quantity ufed in her public and private edi¬ 
fices ; the various fragrant productions of the 
Arabian-and Indian gardens ; and the precious 

metals 
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metals of which the lower Egypt was wholly 
cleltitute; the principal among which may 
be enumerated the gold of Sofala, the filver 
of Spain, and the tin of Britain/ I par¬ 
ticularize this laft article, becaufe, inde¬ 
pendent of the great advance of the Egyp¬ 
tians in metallurgy, (and tin, it has already 
been obferved, is mentioned in the Pen¬ 
tateuch of Mofes, learned in all the wifdom 
of the Egyptians, and in the writings of 
Homer,) we meet, in ancient claffical writers, 
with very ample and repeated teftimony,‘that 
the Egyptians, in the glafs-houfes of Diof- 
polis, knew how T to fabricate mirrors of ftu- 
pendous magnitude; and, though hence it 
does not abfolutely follow that thefe mirrors 
fliould be of tinned glass, yet the ufe to 
which they applied, at leaft, two of thefe 
mirrors, affords very itrong reafon for that 
fuppofition; fmee, if compofed of any metal¬ 
line fubftance, the fituation in which they 
were placed muff unavoidably have expofed 
them to obfeuration or eorrofion. One of 
thefe mirrors, according to Strabo,* was 
elevated on the fummit of the great temple 
of Heliopolis, or the city of the fun , to reflect 
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into that temple the full fplendor of its me-, 
ridian beam; while another of ftill more pro* 
digious dimenlions was, in later fteriods, 
erected on the Pharos of Alexandria, and fo 
placed as to reflect fhips approaching Egypt 
at a vaft diftance, and imperceptible by the 
eye from its loftieft pinnacle. 

Unwearied as were the exertions of Sefof- 
tris, recapitulated above, they were only the 
tranfient efforts of an enlarged and liberal 
mind, fpurning at and trampling down vulgar 
prejudice; thof’e veflels were, in all probabi¬ 
lity, provided with their rigging, cordage, and 
other furniture, and navigated, by the Phoe¬ 
nicians. With that prince the project of ex-- 
tending their power by foreign conqueft ex-* 
pired; and all ideas of the neceffity of keeping 
up a powerful navy feem to have been erafed 
from the minds of his more politic fucceffors 
on the throne of Egypt. If fueh, however, 
had not been the cafe, there was one infupera- 
ble objection to their maintaining any con- 
fiderable navy; I mean the above-mentioned 
total want of timber proper for its conftruciion 
and repair, of which the whole country was 
fo entirely deftitute, that even the boats on 
the Nile were obliged to be fabricated either 
©f baked earth glazed and varnifhed, or of 

raft* 
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rafts fewed together with the papyrus. Hap¬ 
pily for the Egyptians, the views of thofe 
pacific princes were folely directed to the 
ellablifhment of a vigorous internal com-' 
merce between the refpeCtive provinces of 
that fertile kingdom; to conftruCting canals 
for the more equal diftribution of the waters 
of the Nile; and railing ftupendous bulwarks 
to fecure the Delta from being a fecond time 
defolated by the ravages of tlie robbers, 
known to us by the name of the Scenite 
Dynafty, a race whofe recorded barbarities 
evince them to have been the moil unfeeling 
tyrants th a fever governed the oppreffed pro¬ 
geny of Mizraim. In confequence of this re- 
lapfe of the Egyptians into their ancient pre¬ 
judices, no port remained open on all the coaft 
of Egypt for the admiffion of foreign veffels 
for nearly a thbufand years, except Naucratis, 
a moft celebrated mart, fituated not very 
remote from Sais, then the capital of Lower 
Egypt, and which gave its name to one of 
the mouths of the Nile. It was Plam- 
metichus, the firft of that name, who, re- 
jetting the contracted policy of excluding 
Grangers from Egypt, threw open its ports 
to all nations, and gave a firm fettlement 
to his allies, the Greeks, who were fo in- 
vol. vi, 7 ftruraentat 
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ftramental in fixing him on the throne of that 
kingdom.* < 

In refpebi to the Periians, they were equally 
rcilrained, by the precepts of religion and po¬ 
licy, from engaging in maritime expeditions. 
The element of water, not l'els than that of 
fire, was the objeht of their fuperftitious ve- y 
Deration, and while that fuperftition made, 
them fh udder at the idea of polluting it them- 
lelves, by any fpecies of filth, thrown from 
veffcfo, the dread of invafion from a quarter, 
in which they were fo defeneelefs, induced 
them to prohibit the entrance of foreigners 
into their dominions, by any maritime inlet, 
under penalties extremely rigorous. Indeed, 
to render that event impetfible by the chan¬ 
nel of their two great rivers, the Tigris 
andi the Jmphrates, they efiebtually dammed 
up the mouths of thofe rivers with imnienfe 
ermines ; to remove which coil Alexander, 
when his fleet, under the command of Ne- 
arelitrs, failed, by the route of the Peril an 
Giilph, into Meiopotamia, no fmall portion, 
of time and labour. At length, routed to a 
fenfle of danger by the accounts brought to 
the court of Periia of the naval armaments 

* Hcroilotns, lib. ii. p, 1-6}. 
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fitted out by the riling ftates of Greece, their' 
dauntlels and afpirihg neighbours, the Perfian 
fovereigns, broke through the fetters of that 
ancient fuperftitioUj and, by the affiftance of 
the Phoenicians, and even the Greeks thern- 
felves, conftrn6ted k navy, and ploughed the 
forbidden ocean. In this new project, am¬ 
bition alfo had a confiderable fhare, and it 
was a defire of exploring and conquering the 
weftetn provinces of India, that induced 
Darius to fit out at Cafpatyra, on the? 
Indus, the fleet fo celebrated in hiftory, of 
which he gave the command to Scylax, a 
Carian Greek, With exp refs orders to fail 
down the current of that rapid river; diligently 
to obfervO the countries that lay on either 
fide of it; to enter the great ocean beyond it; 
to coaft along the Perfian and Arabian fhore; 
to enter the Red Sea by the Straits of Babel- 
mandel; and, finally, failing up that Gulph, 
to land in Egypt, and by that route return to 
the capital of Perfia. This tedious, and, for 
t-hofe days, hazardous, navigation, Scylax 
fuccefsfully accomplifhed in the thirtieth 
month from its commencement, and, arriving 
at the court of Sufa with the defired intel¬ 
ligence, animated that monarch td an under¬ 
taking which added fo much luftre to his 
z 3 crown, 
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crown, and brought fo large an increafe of 
revenue into his treafury. It will fcarcely be 
expended, after the ample aftronomical detail, 
exhibited in the former portion of this volume, 
that a circumfiance fo remarkable as that of 
the revenue thus acquired amounting to 360 
talents, the exabt fum of the days of the an¬ 
cient year, fhould be omitted being noticed 
in this place; more particularly, as it is an 
undeniable proof of the Perlian year being 
not at that time reformed. It is probable, 
that, in this expedition of Darius into India, 
he learned from the Brahmins the true num¬ 
ber of the days of the reformed year; fince, 
in the pompous march of Xerxes, to difpute 
the empire of the world with Alexander, the 
number of youths clothed in fcarlet robes, 
the emblem of the lolar lire, arranged with a 
view to the fame mythological fuperftition, 
was three hundred and iixty-five.* It fhould 
be alfo remarked, that this tribute from the 
newly-conquered province of India was paid 
in gold, while that of all the other Satrapies 
Avas paid in lilver; and that the Indian tri¬ 
bute alone, according to Herodotus, amount¬ 
ed to 4680 Buboic talents, nearly a third 

Herodotus, lib. ii. p. 1S9, and Quintus Curtins, lib. iii. cap. 3. 
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part of the whole revenue of his other domi¬ 
nions, which-was 14,560 Euboic talents, or 
2,807,437/. fterling.* The reafon of its being 
paid in gold rather than filver is properly 
aihgned by Rennel, from the Ayeen Akbery, 
that “ the Eaftern branches of the Indus, as 
well as fome Other ftreams that defcend fiom 
the northern mountains, anciently yielded 
gold-dull ”t The value of the ancient talent 
varied extremely in different countries of 
Afia; if the Indian tribute was paid in Euboic 
talents of gold, it muff have amounted to an 
immenfe ftwi, and far greater in proportion 
than the other nineteen provinces into winch 
the Perfian empire was divided. We mull 
not, however, fuppofe the larger fum men¬ 
tioned above to have been the total of the 
revenues of Perlia, for many of the diftant 
kingdoms, fubjeiT to that throne, paid tlieii 
tribute in kind; as for inftance, that of the 
Satrap of Armenia, according to Strabo, was 
twenty thoufand young horfes, while the go¬ 
vernor of Arabia, the country of aromatics, fur- 
nillied that luxurious court with frankincenfe 
equal in weight to a thoufand talents.£ 

* Herodotus, lib.iii. p. z8S, et feq. 
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Independent of the dimming up the mouths 
of their great rivers, other impenetrable bar* 
riers againft the entrance of ftrapgers on the 
fide of the fea, and the eftablifhment of a 
maritime commerce, were eagerly fought after 
by the jealous policy of the Perfian monarchs, 
who, in order to render their country ftill 
more fecure from invation, were induced tq 
leave utterly uncultivated the fouthern region 
of the province of Gedrofja, naturally barren, 
and fcorched up by the beams of an alinoft 
direct fun. Along the whole of this extenfive 
poaft, and the fouthern parts of Carmania, 
which ftretches from the Indus quite to the 
Pertian Gulph, no city was, in thofe days, to 
be teen; no friendly port opened its broad 
arms to the Horm-begt mariner: it was left in 
the poffeffion of enemies more hoftile to the 
human race than even the inhofpitable far 
vages. of the dreary ./Ethiopian eoaft, the blaft 
of peftilenee, and the defolating fury of fa-? 
mine. It was in thofe defert regions that the 
armies of Semiramis and Cyrus perdhed, 
and that Alexander loft three parte of his 
numerous and triumphant troops. Of its 
maritime limit, by far the greater part was an 
unpeopled defert, and of the inhabited parte, 
a miferable race, who fubbfted on filb and 
l the 
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the plunder of wrecks, afforded to occafional 
vifitants a dreadful fpecimen of the Iterility 
of the country and the barbarity of the na¬ 
tives,. By thefe precautions the Perlian 
fovereigns not only prevented the Phoenician, 
Carthaginian, Grecian, and other formidable 
naval powers, from penetrating by that route 
into the heart of Perfia, but kept facred from 
the intrufion of foreigners thgt vigorous and 
peculiarly lucrative commerce, which had 
been immemorially carried on between the 
more northern provinces of their empire and 
thofe of India, and which, in this furvey of 
the ancient commerce of Afia, is highly de¬ 
ferring our attention. 

In the geographical part of this work, 
vol. i. chap. 3, when fpeaking of Candahar, 
a city laid to have been erected by Alexander, 
in all probability on the feite of one ltill more 
ancient, and to have been fo denominated 
from his Eaftern name of Sccander, I ob- 
ferved, from the Ayeen Akbery, that, being 
fituated on the mountains of Paropamifus, 
which feparate Perfia from India, that fortrefs 
has, in all ages, been confidered as the gate of 
Hindoftan towards Perfia, as Cabul was to¬ 
wards Tartary; and I added, from Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones, that, according to the Indians, no 
z 4 perfoji 
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perfon could properly be called ruler of India; ■ 
who had not taken pofleftion of Cabul. It' 
was through thcfc gates that the current of a 
moft extenfive traffic, in all the various pro-* 
duce of the three empires, continued to flow 
in thole early periods, and probably centred 
at the great and ancient city of Lahore, on 
the Rauvee, the nobleft branch of the Indus, 
and the favourite relidence of the early kings 
of India, of which alfo the reader will find, in 
the fecond chapter of the fame Diflertation, 
a minute defcription from authentic writers. 
Whichfoever of the great Indian cities was at 
that time the capital, Delhi, Canouge, or Pali- 
hothra, (for in thofe ages we mull not men¬ 
tion Agra, then only an obfcure mud-walled 
fortrefs,) the direct road to it lay through La¬ 
hore, and we can alone be enabled to form a 
juft idea of the importance and value of its 
commerce, by reflecting that two of the moft 
fplendid and luxurious courts that Afia ever 
witnefled, Babylon and Perfepolis, fucceffively 
obtained, by this route, thofe fumptuous arti¬ 
cles that contributed moft to their magnifi¬ 
cence. In ages of fuch remote antiquity as 
that in which the Aflyrian monarchy flourifil¬ 
ed, unlefs we allow a very intimate commer¬ 
cial connection to have fubfifted between that 

empire 
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empire and India, we are at a lofs to account 
for that profufion of wealth and pomp that 
decorated their palaces, the infinity of gems- 
that glittered in the fuperb temple of the Sy¬ 
rian goddefs, and the aromatic gums that 
eternally flamed on- her altars.* An enume¬ 
ration of a part of .thofe riches will be given 
hereafter; and though they might obtain 
from Arabia and Syria many precious woods 
and drugs, together with gold and ivory, 
brought by the lhips of thofe nations from 
the continent of Africa, yet there were many 
valuable commodities in the higheft requeft 
among them, as filks and embroidery, which 
the Perfian had not then begun to manufac¬ 
ture, together with curious porcelain, and 
vafes of agate and chryftal, which could not 
poflibly be obtained through that quarter. 
It is more than probable, that thofe great 
trading' nations, in the remote periods to 
which we allude, fupplicd themfel ves at Baby¬ 
lon and Sufa with the Indian manufactures, 
tranfported thither by caravans, through the 
northern Carmania and Aria, the modern 
Herat. 

* See Diodorus Siculus on the Palaces of Babylon and the Temple of 
Belus, lib. ii. p. 97-—See alfo Lucian de Syr. Dea, cap 32 and 33.— 
And Chardin onthe Ruins of Perfepolis, tom. ii. p. 150. 
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What Cabul and Lahore were in India, the 
great city of Hecatompylos, in Parthia, or the 
city with a hundred gates, fo denominated, 
according to Polybius,* becaufe all the roads 
in the Parthian dominions, centred there, 
was in ancient Perfia; and it is a remarkable 
fadt, that the modem city of Ifpahan, fup* 
pofed to have been erected on its mins, ac¬ 
cording to Tavernier, Hands exactly in the 
fame predicament as the great central mart 
of modern Periia.-f He adds, that at prefent 
it has ten gates; that the road, generally tra¬ 
velled by the caravans palling into India, is 
from that capital to Candahar,:.]; of which he 
gives the rcfpective ftages and their diftances; 
and that this route is principally ufed on ac¬ 
count of the great plenty of water to be met 
■with in the courfe of it. From Candahar to 
Cabul he acquaints us, is a journey of twenty- 
four days; from Cabul to Lahore takes up 
twenty-two; and from Lahore to Delhi eigh¬ 
teen ; but that the merchants, when their bu- 
finefs is urgent, quit the caravans, and take 
horfes, ten or a dozen in company, and ride 
the whole journey in about a third of the time 


* Polybius, lib. x. cap. Z5. 
f Tavernier's Periian Travels, p. 149. 
t Ibid, p. 257. 
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in which it is performed by the caravans. A.» 
in the dreary and inhofpitable tracts that 
form the boundaries of the Perfian empire to¬ 
wards India, the face of nature, fince that 
period, is not changed, and as water is fo in-r 
difpenfable an article to a cardvan, the de- 
fcription of the road and ltages by this modern 
traveller is, in all probability, applicable to 
the period when the ancient caravans travelled 
this road, to which the alferted building of 
Candahar, by Alexander, can be no valid 
objection; for it is unlikely that a poft, fo 
important as to be called the Gate of India, 
Ihould have been without a fortrefs to fecure 
arid defend it. As the long and beaten track 
of a caravan in an inland Eaftern country is 
feldom deviated from, fo poffibly the mode of 
arranging and conducting the caravans them- 
felves is not fo greatly altered, but that our 
authors dcfcription in one of his journeys to 
India may afford to the European reader a 
tolerable idea of the regulations anciently 
eftablifhed among them, I fhall tranfcribe 
from his entertaining page the principal eir- 
eumftances enumerated during their progrefs. 
It is in Tavernier’s Perfian Travels, page 48, 
of the London folio edition ; but is too long 
for infertion here, and I want the room it 

wou3d 
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•would occupy for an extract more interefting 
to the Indian reader. 

With refpect to thofe numerous caravans, 
Contifting of loaded waggons, which we have 
fccn, from the Inftitutes of Menu, are fo uni- 
verfally eftablilhed in India, for the tranf- 
portation from city to city of the native and 
inferior productions of Ilindoftan, the intel¬ 
ligent author above-mentioned, who retided 
fo long at Agra and Surat, acquaints us, that 
this fpecies of internal commerce is carried 
on almoft entirely by means of oxen yoked to 
the wain, in more or lefs numbers as the 
wains themlelves are more or lefs heavily 
laden. Sometimes they ufe the animal itfelf 
for that purpofe, without the waggon ; and liq 
adds, it is not unufual for them to lay upon 
the back of thole oxen 300 or 350 pounds 
weight. “ It is an admirable fight to behold 
ten or twelve thoufand oxen at a time all 
laden with rice, corn, and fait, in thofe places 
where they exchange thefe commodities; car¬ 
rying corn where only rice grows, rice where 
only com grows, and fait where there is none 
at all. They make ufe of camels fometimes, 
but very rarely, they being particularly ap¬ 
pointed to carry the luggage of great perfon- 
iiges. When the feafon requires hafte, and 

thev 
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they would fpeedily convey their merchan¬ 
dize to Surat to (hip them off, they load them 
upon oxen, and not in wains. There is this 
great inconvenience for travellers, that when 
they meet with thefe numerous caravans in 
ftrait places, they are forced.to ftay two or 
three days till they are all paft by. They that 
drive thefe oxen follow no other calling as long 
as they live, nor do they dwell in houfes; for 
they carry their w ives and children along with 
them. There are fome among them that 
have a hundred oxen of their own, others 
more or lefs; and they have always one, w’ho 
is their chief, that takes as much ftate as a 
prince, and has his chain of pearl hanging 
about his neck. When the caravan that car¬ 
ries the corn and that which carries the fait 
happen to meet, rather than yield the road, 
they frequently enter into very bloody dif- 
putes. The Great Mogul conlidering one 
day that thefe quarrels w ere very prejudicial 
to trade, and the tranfportation of neeeflary 
provifions from place to place, lent for the 
two chiefs of the caravan, and, after he had 
exhorted them, for the common good and 
their own intereft, to live quiet!}’ together, 
and not to: quarrel and fight when they met, 

gave 
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gave to each of them a lack of roupees and a 
chain of pearl. 

“ Of thefe carriers, there are in India 
four diftinCfc tribes, each of which may coft- 
filf of a hundred thoufand fouls. The firft 
of thefe tribes carries nothing but Coin, the 
fecond rice, the third pulfe,' and the fourth 
fait, which they fetch from Surat, and all 
along down the coaft as far as Cape Ca- 
morin. 

“ The caravan of Waggons feldom exceeds 
the number of a hundred, or two hundred at 
moft. Every waggon is drawn by ten or 
twelve oxen, and attended by four fc/Miers, 
whom the perfon that owns the merchandize 
is obliged to pay. Two of them match upon 
each fide of the waggon, over Which there 
arc two ropes thrown acrofs, the extremities 
whereof they hold in their hands, to the end, 
that, if the waggon lhould lean on one fide in 
ill way, the two lbldicrs on the other fide may 
keep it from overturning, by pulling the 
ropes with all their ftrength.”* 

After confidering the general route of the 
caravans palling from the capital of Perfia to 

the 


'See Tavernier’s Indiaii Travels, p. 28, 
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the capital of India, we come, in the next 
place, to inquire what were the principal com¬ 
modities mutually exchanged, in the ancient 
times, concerning which we treat, by thel'e 
two mighty nations. As the light of hiftory, 
at lead; fo far as the Perfians are concerned, 
(for, we are well acquainted with what, in all 
ages, have been the imports and exports of 
India,) is on this fubje^t but feeble, from the 
remotenefs of the aera, we mult be guided in 
our refearches by examining the natural hif¬ 
tory of that country, and the bent of the ge¬ 
nius of her inhabitants; of what articles ihe 
Hood raoft in, need, and with what Die could 
belt difpenfe. 

The vaft empire of Perfia, then, in its vari¬ 
ous regions, exhibited to the beholder a ftrong 
contrail of objects. Some of its provinces 
were arrayed, by the hand of nature and the 
labour of man united, in the charms of a 
terrestrial paradife, abounding with flowers, 
plants, and fruits*, of exquilite beauty, brilli¬ 
ancy, and flavour. In particular, they pro¬ 
duced grapes ©f the choiceft kind in luxurious 
plenty, of which they made variety of wines, 
with which the ancient Perfians were not de¬ 
nied to regale themfelves, as their Mahom- 
medan defeendants are, and one of tran- 
feendant 
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icendant excellence is ftill known to us by the 
name of Schiras wine. It was an allufion, 
probably, to the multitude of its vineyards in 
thofe ancient periods, that the golden bed of 
Darius was adorned with the ftock of a vine 
in gold, whofe expanded branches, contain¬ 
ing cluflers of jewels, rubies, emeralds, and 
amethyfts, intended to reprefent grapes both 
green and in their various advances to matu¬ 
rity, over-canopied the recumbent monarch.* 
The pomegranates, alfo, of Perfia, are ackne w* 
ledged to be the largeft and fineft in the 
world; and the predilection of their anceftors 
for this fpecics of fruit is attefted by hiftory 
and the grand monuments of Chelminar, or 
forty pillars, which are crowded with ftupen- 
dous hieroglyphic fculptures, many in the 
form of this vegetable; w hile the hiftoric page 
recording the magnificent march of Xerxes 
towards Greece, f-informs us, that ten thoufand 
of the Perfian infantry, who feem to have 
formed his body-guard, bore javelins deco¬ 
rated with pomegranates; of whom one thou¬ 
fand had that fymbol in gold, the other nine 
thoufand in iilver. The Perfian melons and 
dates, too, are without a riyal in Afia; and, 

* See Athenaus, lib. xii. p.408. 

f See Herodotus, lib. vii. p. 33$. 
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from what has been faid, it may fairly be in-" 
ferred, that thefe choice wines and delicious 
fruits, both pickled and preferred, to which 
may be added a great variety of medicinal 
drugs indigenous to Perfia, were brought by 
her caravans to the famed emporia of Cabul 
and Lahore. 

Other provinces of Perfia, efpecially the 
more elevated regions towards the north, ex¬ 
hibited a profpedt as cheerlefs and barren as 
the former was animated and fertile; where 
the difgufted eye and the weary foot travelled 
over immenfe deferts of feorching fand, un- 
fheltered by one folitary flirub, unrefreflied 
by one irriguous ftream. Their imnoft re¬ 
cedes were the gloomy, but fecure, haunt of 
the favages of the defert. The intrepid youth 
of Parthia, however ardent in the chafe, dared 
not purfue the lion or panther to that fright¬ 
ful abode; and often the benighted camel, 
though patient of fatigue and third, expired 
beneath its' load in their inhofpitable bofom. 
The fortitude and indufiry of man, that 
hirunk from the danger of exploring the 
furface of thofe cheerlefs waftes, had yet pe¬ 
netrated With fuccefs their fubterraneous re.- 


gions. However externally barren and rocky 
thofe Hyrcanian folitudes, they were inter- 
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nally rich in mines; and, though the metals 
dug from them were not of the moft pre¬ 
cious kind, being principally iron and copper, 
yet were they eafily exchanged for them 
among their commercial neighbours of Arabia 
and Syria. The quantity of iron produced in 
their country fiipplied their numerous forges 
employed in the manufacture of fwords and 
feimitars, celebrated through Atia for the ex¬ 
cellency of their temper and the keennefs of 
their edge. In thofe ancient times, too, when 
it was the delight of warriors to clothe them- 
fclves in mail, and thine in arms of ftcel or 
burnifhed brafs, which is formed of mingled 
calamine and copper, we cannot doubt of the 
important advantage, in point of commerce, 
arifing to. the Perlians, from the mineral 
wealth of their country; nor that thefe and 
other articles of military requeft, the helmet, 
the buckler, the javelin, formed a confiderable 
part of their ancient barter with the Indians, 
a nation, one of whofe four grand tribes was, 
from early youth, wholly devoted to martial 
concerns. 

Among the various articles enumerated as 
imported from Perlia in after-ages into the 
Roman hate, are reckoned Babylonian and 
Ally rain Ikins; and the inceffant and politic 
attachment 
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attachment of the Parthians to the pleafureS, 
or rather, as it was their cuftom to hunt only 
the moft ferocious bealts, the toils, of the 
chafe, muft infallibly have fecured them im- 
menfe fpoils of this kind,—and the moft va¬ 
luable of thefe, the tiger's, the leopard's, the 
panther’s, fwelled the catalogue of the com¬ 
modities tranfported to Cabui. It was not, 
however, alone the tkins of dead animals in 
which the Perfian merchants dealt: the cara¬ 
vans that carried thefe were follow ed by droves 
of living animals, reared with care in the wide 
champaign of that extenfive country. The 
Perfian breed of horfcs, wfiether for war or 
Hate, was more famous in antiquity than that 
of Arabia is at this day; efpecially that 
magnificent fpecies bred in the Nifaean plains 
of Media, which w r ere deemed ineitimable. 
Horfes, therefore, w ith their fplendid capa- 
rifons and fteelv armour, formed another im¬ 
portant branch of this vaft traffic, and brought 
immenfe fums into the royal, as w r ell as pri¬ 
vate, treafuries. They bred alfo mules and 
camels both for domeftic and foreign falc; 
nor ftiould the fine ftuffs made of the camels 
hair in Carmania, nor the ftill finer wool of 
that province, be w'holly forgotten. Laftly, 
the bows and -arrows, which they fabricated 
a a 2 and 
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and ufed with fo much Ikill, could not fail of 
being vended in large quantities to a nation 
nearly as dexterous in the ufe of thofe wea¬ 
pons as themfelves. For thefe, the Indians 
gave them the peculiar fruits of their own 
genial region; all kinds of precious ftones; 
unwrough t lllk, brought from the Seres be¬ 
yond the Ganges, together with cotton and 
fine linen, the labour of their own looms; 
aloes, fpikenard, and other perfumes; the ex- 
prefted juice of the fugar-cane, which then 
grew fo plentifully in India, that they fed their 
horfes with it, as they do at this day in 
Berar; the indigo of Lahore, anciently the 
ftaple of that city, abfolutely neceffary to the 
Periians, as it was the bails of their famous 
blue, which they ufed, and ftill ufe, in 
dyes ; and all the rich variety of gums and 
l'pices produced in the peninllilar regions of 
India. 

From very remote periods, alfo, a confi- 
derable commerce feems to have been efta- 
blilhed between the countries lituated far to 
the north and north-weft of the fertile pro¬ 
vinces which we have been deferibing with 
Grand Tartary, and even China itfelf, under 
the name of Serica, or the filk region.* For 

* PlLn.it Nat. Hilt. lib. xxi. cap. 3. 
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that filk, the cabinets, porcelain, and other 
rich and ufeful manufactures of China, lb 
often and minutely enumerated before, were 
and are thill bartered the moil valuable furs 
and the fineft ermines of the northern Alia, 
the mu Ik of Thibet, and Siberian rhubarb, 
both the belt of their kind in the world. It 
fliould not be forgotten, that the more north¬ 
ern provinces of Perlia itfelf, Hyrcania, Mar- 
giana, Bactria, were formerly full of great 
and flourifhing cities, whofe inhabitants with 
avidity purchafed the richeft manufactures 
of India and China, brought to them by . this 
roule; while, ftill farther north, the ifthmus, 
whichfeparates the C'afpian and EuxineSeas, 
was covered with cities and nations now ut¬ 
terly exterminated. To be more particular, 
Eratofthenes, in Strabo,*' informs us, that 
the merchandize of India patfecl by the Ox us 
through the C’afpian, which the ancients, with 
inflexible obftinacy, perfevered in fuppofing 
to have a communication with the Northern, 
and fome even with the Indian, Ocean, into 
the Sea of Pontus. We alfo learn from Pliny, 
that it was but a journey of feven days from 
the frontiers of India, through the country of 


* Strabo, lib. ii. p, 87. 
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the Badtrians, to the river Icarus, which fails 
into the Oxus, down which ttream the com¬ 
modities of India were tranfported into the 
Cafpian Sea. Thence, he adds, they were 
carried up the river Cyrus to a. place within 
five days journey overland to Phafis, the ca¬ 
pital of Colchis, in Grecian fable renowned 
for its golden fleece, which, in all probability, 
was nothing more than the golden produce 
of India, which the Argonauts fecured by 
opening the commerce of the Pontus Euxinus, 
or Black Sea.* At this day, the Oxus no 
longer flows into the Cafpian, the miferable 
policy of the modern Tartars having induced 
them to divert its courfe, as well as that of the 
Iaxartes; and thefe two noble rivers are now 
loft and fwallowed up in the fands of that 
boundlefs defert. Colchis itfelf, whofe fplen- 
did and crowded marts allured to that region 
of Alia all the nations of the earth, is now 
only a vaft foreft, and its few inhabitants are 
not only flaves themfelves, but carry on the 
horrid traffic in human flefh to a vaft extent. 
The Ruffians are now in complete pofleflion 
of this northern commerce, which is carried 
on, by caravans, over the deferts of Siberia, 


* Plinii Nat. Hift. lib. 
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that enter the Chinefe territories by Selin- 
ginlkoy, in the 5 2d degree of north latitude; 
And Europe with aftonifhment has witnefTed 
a traffic maintained between the capitals of 
two great empires, fituated from each other 
at the jmmenfe diftance of above fix thoufand 
miles. 

To return from this long, though neceffary, 
digreffion on the commercial concerns of 
Egypt and Perfia to our furvey of the Athe¬ 
nians, we ffiall fcarcely wonder at their being 
more addicted to nautical adventures than 
any other of the ftates of Greece, if we recol¬ 
lect that the abrupt and rocky furface of their 
country denying to its inhabitants the advan¬ 
tage, fo amply enjoyed by the Indians, of na¬ 
vigable rivers and canals, for carrying on a 
vigorous internal traffic, their attention was, 
of neceffity, principally directed to maritime 
commerce. Still, however, their fhips made 
not the fame majeftic appearance as thole of 
the Phcenicians did; nor were they directed 
with the naval tkill of that nation. Ship¬ 
wrecks were frequent, and infurance, as well 
as fpeculation, frequently ran as high on the 
exchange of Athens as ever they have been 
known on that of London. In reality, the 
Euxine, the A'gean, and other feas,—leas of 
a a 4 fuch 
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fuch inferior magnitude, that the Mediterra^ 
nean was comparatively the ocean to them,— 
which were principally navigated by the early 
Greeks, were fo dangerous from (hallows, and 
fo lubiect to the agitation of tempefts, that, 
whatever might be their ambition to rival 
the Tyrians and Carthaginians, they were 
compelled in general both to employ vcllels of 
lefs magnitude, and load them with cargoes 
lefs valuable than thofe nations; though in 
their more diftant voyages, to India and Bib- 
tain, they muft of neceffity have made ufe of 
larger veffels. An account which we have in 
Xenophon, in his CEconomica, of a Phoenician 
merchant-veffel, then in the port of Piraeus, 
in which the dimenfions of that vcficl are 
compared with thofe of Greece, is an unam 
fwerable confirmation of this ftatement. In 
truth, the Athenians were not acculiomcd to 
traffic in commodities of any very great bulk 
or weight; theirs, except in fome particular 
inftances, was a trade in articles of elegance 
and luxury. Their exports confided of a 
great variety of rich wines, conveyed, how¬ 
ever, in vefiels of very inferior magnitude to 
thofe in which are tranfported to Britain the 
wines of Portugal and the Madeiras: thofe 
■vehicles were either made of leathern bags, 

ftrongiy 
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ftrongly fewed together, refembling the mo¬ 
dem borachios, or confifted of jars, confi- 
derable in lize, of which there was a celebrated 
manufactory eftablilhed at Athens, for the 
exprels purpole of conveying abroad the curi¬ 
ous produce of the Grecian vineyards. Their 
extendve groves of the plant facred to Mi¬ 
nerva, alfo, enabled them, not lefs than the 
Phoenicians, to drive a confiderabie trade in 
the pureft oil; to .which may be added, the 
yalued honey and wax of Mount Hymettus. 
The Athenian merchants, alfo, exported to 
Aha, covetous of her rarities, all thofe inimi¬ 
table productions pf her artilts in fiatuary, 
painting, metallurgy, and every branch of 
mechanic fcience, which rendered Greece fo 
renowned; and, finally, the rich filver mines, 
with which Attica was ftored, afforded her 
the abundant means of carrying on an exten- 
five traffic in that precious metal with India, 
a country, whole avarice for that commodity, 
after twenty centuries, is Hill as infatiable as 
ever. The principal imports of the Athenians 
were grain from Sicily and the adjoining ifles, 
for the lupport of the numerous inhabitants 
of their crowded metropolis; ilaves in afto- 
nifhing multitudes were alfo conftantly im¬ 
ported by a nation, boalting its love of liberty, 

to 
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to work in thofe mines, to labour at the oar in 
their numerous gallies, and do that fpecies of 
fervile drudgery which they conceived de¬ 
grading to freemen. From India, their veffels, 
in return for the filver of Sunium and the cop¬ 
per of Colonos, of which their admirable works 
in bronze w r ere fabricated, brought the pre¬ 
cious gems and fpiceries native to the Penin- 
fula; the fine and delicate muflins which the 
ancients called Sindones, and which were tranf- 
ported, acrofs the Gauts, in waggons, from 
the Pattern coatt of that Peninfula, and from 
Hindoftan proper, to Barygaza; and the 
fugar, indigo, and dyed cottons, brought 
down the Indus to PataJa; from Perfia and 
Arabia they imported brocades, carpets, and 
the various rich drugs, perfumes, and cof- 
metics, of which the unbounded extravagance 
of the Grecian courtezans, and, we may add, 
the degenerate effeminacy of the men, called 
for conftant and abundant fupplies. 

To fecure and protetff this extenfive and 
valuable commerce, the Athenians cotiftantfy 
maintained, in the three bafons of their grand 
port of Piraeus, a very powerful fleet; and the 
perpetual contefts,' in Avhich they were en¬ 
gaged until the maritime fiates around them, 
failed not to keep alive their martial fpirit, 
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and gradually improve, beyond even Phceni- 
cian excellence, their naval fkill. 

After this general view of the Grecian ma¬ 
rine and commerce, it is high time that we 
lliould attend them to the Britith coaft for 
that tin, without which a nation of artilts 
and manufacturers could not poffibly carry 
on their refpeCtive occupations. It was ab- 
folutely neceffiary to the chemift, the glazier, 
the painter, the enameller, the gilder, the 
potter, and entered largely, as before ob- 
ferved, into feveral other branches of domeftic 
trade. It formed the ground of that won¬ 
derful fpecimen of the tkill of the ancients in 
engraving and working in metals, the lhield 
of Achilles, defcribed by Homer, from whom 
we alfo derive, another proof of the early 
traffic of the Greeks in this commodity; for, 
in the Odyffey, he introduces Minerva, in the 
difguife of a liranger, affirming herfelf to be a 
foreign merchant, going to Teinefe to explore 
tjn for the purpofe of exchanging it againft 
iron.* The probable period of the firth ar¬ 
rival of the Greeks, as traders in thefe iflands, 
may lie juftly inferred from the paffage pre- 
vioufly cited from Herodotus, in which he 


* OtlyiTey, lib. i. yerfe 182 . 
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confefles, that the Greeks of his day (and 
Herodotus flourifhed about the middle of the 
fifth century before Chrilt) were ignorant of 
thofe northern extremities of Europe, whence 
amber and tin were brought, that is, the 
ihorcs of the Baltic and Britain.* The pro¬ 
found fecrecy which the Tyrians and their 
colonies prelerved in regard to the Britilh 
ifles, and their trait hither, has been alfo no¬ 
ticed, and affords additional teftimony that 
we ought not to alfign for that event a period 
more early than the deitniition of Tyre, by 
Alexander, and the fublequent fubverfion of 
the Perfian empire; events that rouzed the 
dormant ambition of Greece widely to ex¬ 
pand both her military and naval fame, and 
explore the molt difiant quarters of that 
globe to which they afpired to give law. 

The term Caffiterides, however, which was 
before oblerved to be a Greek tranfiation of 
the Phoenician Baratanac, and by wdiich the 
Scilly iilands and the Cornifh coaft w r ere, in 
fait, known to the Greek traders, a term ufed 
both by Herodotus himfelf, and Strabo after¬ 
wards, undeniably proves, that, though not 
yet geographically defcribed, or commercially 

* See before, p. p. 359, 60. 
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vifited, accident or curiofity muft have led 
Grecian veffels to our coafts before that aera; 
for how otlierwife thould the Greeks have 
given name to an ill and of which they were 
in total ignorance ? How, on the other hand, 
could the Greek characters and language have 
been known, and upon all occafions in which 
their religious rites and myfterious difcipline 
were not concerned, made ufe of by the 
Druids, as is exprefsly affirmed in Caefar’s 
Commentaries, unlefs a long and intimate 
connection had previoully fubiilted between 
the two people ? The truth is, there was an¬ 
other channel by which that language might 
have come into ufe, at leaft in the maritime 
ports of Britain, and that was by way of 
Maffilia, now Marfeilles, to which mart we 
have already obferved a commerce in tin was 
anciently carried on, through the heart of 
France, by Britiih and Gallic merchants, in 
connection with the Phoenicians, and, on their 
decline, with the Carthaginians and Greeks. 
Now Maffilia Avas fommed, according to So- 
linus,* by the Phogteans fix hundred years 
before Chriit; aim, being a Greek colony, 
having the Greek manners, talking the Greek 


* Solinus, cap. viii. 
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language, and being the only mart in that 
part of the Mediterranean for the tin of the 
Cafliterides, it can excite no wonder if, in the 
courfe of fo many centuries, with the com¬ 
modities brought back from Marfeilles, the 
merchants imported alfo the language of the 
place, efpecially as we learn from Strabo, 
that, in his time, the Gallic inhabitants of 
Maffilia and its neighbourhood were ahiduous 
in cultivating every branch of Greek litera¬ 
ture, and were fo attached to the Greek lan¬ 
guage, that not-only academies were inhibited 
in that city for teaching it to their fons, but 
that the merchants wrote their contracts and 
made their bargains in it.* 

It is rather lingular, that fo profound an 
adept in Britiih antiquities as Camden fliould 
fix' the earlieft vifit of the Greeks to tlicfe 
illands at a period not more remote than 
about one hundred and hxty years before the 
arrival of Crefar, under a certain Phileus Tau- 
rominites, when there is fo plain an allufion 
to this ifland in that paffage alluded to before 
in Diodorus Siculus, citing Hecatieus, a hill 
more ancient writer, relative to the hyperbo¬ 
rean ifland oppojite Gaul, whole priefls fang 


* Strabo, lib, iv. p. 231. 
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the praifes of Apollo upon their harps in cir-* 
cular temples, and that Pytheas, a celebrated 
aftronomer of Marfeilles, is reported by Strabo 
not only to have vifited, but to have defcribed, 
thefe hyperborean ifles. The voyage of this 
learned Greek, I am of opinion, will give us 
nearly the exa<T period when the navigators 
of that nation firft ploughed the Britifh ocean; 
for, it was about the period of Alexander the 
Great, when that philofopher is faid to have 
paffed through the Straits, and to have failed 
to fo high a degree of north latitude, as to 
have feen the fun only for a moment of time 
link below the horizon, and then emerge; a 
fa<T, which, by altronomical arguments, may 
be proved potfible to have taken place about 
the 68th degree north, where, in the fummer, 
and when the fun is in Cancer, there is no 
night.* That Britain, at all events, muft 
have been explored, and the principal com¬ 
modities trafficked in by its inhabitants have 
been in great requeft in Greece, when Po¬ 
lybius flourilhed, which was above two hun¬ 
dred years before Chrift, is evinced by a fact 
recorded in Strabo, that the fame Polybius 


* Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. p. 308. 
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had written an exprefs treatife mpi tooH 

Bpsravixcov vvj<reav xou Trig xa<r<riTr}p\s xcttounttvvjt, 
concerning the Britifli iflands, and the procefs 
of making tin ; and this word BptTmotm, thus 
early occurring in a Greek writer, may be 
confldered as an additional teltimony of the 
name being originally derived from the Phoe¬ 
nician Baratanac, or Bretanac, fince, from the 
Phoenician navigators only, could they have 
obtained any information about it.* It is un¬ 
fortunate, that this treatife of Polybius, which 
probably contained many curious and kite- 
relting particulars relative to thefe iflands 
and our anceftors, has not defcended to pos¬ 
terity. Pliny’s aflertion, alfo, ought here to 
have fome weight, that, long before the period 
in which the Romans viflted this country, 
Britain was famous in Greek monuments.]- 
Whatever truth there may be in that aflertion, 
few veftiges of the Greeks were ever to be 
met -with in thefe iflands, and the arguments 
which fome writers have founded, on the num¬ 
ber of Greek words interfperled in the old 
Britifli dialect, lofe their force when we con- 
fider their affinity with the Celtic, the conn 

* Strabo, lib. iv. in loco cit. 

f Plinii Nat. Hill, lib, xvii. cap. 4. 
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tiion parent of both. The Greeks did not 
come hither to improve our language or cor¬ 
rect our tafte; they formed no fettlements on 
the coaft, nor penetrated into the inland parts 
of the country; they came hither as mariners 
and merchants; they took our tin and lead 
for the Indian market, and gave the Britons 
articles of cutlery and other wares ftuted 
to the wants of a warlike and barbarous 
people. 

The deft ruCtion of Tyre and Carthage 
threw the whole commerce of the Mediterra¬ 
nean into the hands of the Athenians; for, 
their rivals, the Lacedaemonians, principally 
ftudious of military glory in the embattled 
field, had but little inclination to engage in 
naval concerns. Their dilcriminating cha¬ 
racter, however, of ferocious bravery, added 
to an infatiable thirft of wealth, did not per¬ 
mit them to be -wholly without a navy, which 
was, for the moft part, employed in aCts of 
barbarous aggreftion on their peaceful neigh¬ 
bours. The nautical genius of the Athenians, 
however, ftill foared with a bolder flight, and 
having a dynafty of Grecian monarclis on the 
throne of Perfia, and alfo another dynafty on 
that of Egypt, they foon arrived to that afto- 
nilhing height of naval lplendor, which they 

vol. vi. n k enjoyed 
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enjoyed for nearly three hundred years, the 
mold brilliant aera in the annals of Alia, at 
the clofe of which the power of the Seleu- 
cidae, in Syria, and of the Ptolemies, in Egypt, 
became extinguilhed by the superior eus-? 
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